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HIS GRACE 


IL 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


My LORD, 


HAD Dr. Taylor been willing, in his 
life time, to have obliged the World with 
the following Diſcourſes, I am ſure he 
would have ſought no other Patronage 
than that of Your GRACE, 


This was, of itſelf, a very ſtrong induce- 
ment to me to ſolicit the ſame honour. 
But, even without this incitement, the Vir. 
tues which Your GRACE ſo uniformly dif. 
plays in private life, naturally point You 
out, as a Perſon to whom moral and reli. 
gious inveſtigations may, with the greateſt 
propriety, be aſcribed. And I flatter my- 
{elf that the following Diſcourſes will not 
he deemed unworthy of the honour which 

A Your 


[0-3 
Your GRACE has been pleaſed to confer 


on the Editor, in allowing your Name to 
be prefixed to them, 


I am, 
MY LoRD, 
with the greateſt reſpect, 
Your GRACE's moſt obliged, 


and moſt humble Servant, 


SAMUEL HAYES. 
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SERMON I. 


The Second Chapter of Geneſis, and the 
former part of the 24th Verſe. 


Therefore ſhall a man kave his Father and his 
Mother, and ſhall cleave unto his Wife. 


Tuar Society is neceſſary to the hap- 
pineſs of human Nature, that the gloom 
of ſolitude, and the illneſs of retirement, 
however they may Hatter at a diſtance, 
with pleaſing views of independence and 
ſerenity, neither extinguiſh the Paſſions, 
nor enlighten the Underſtanding, that diſ- 
content will intrude upon privacy, and 
temptations follow us to the deſert, every 
one may be eaſily convinced, either by his 
own experience, or that of others. That 
knowledge is advanced by an intercourſe of 
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ſentiments, and an exchange of obſervati- 
ons, and that the bofom is diſburthened, by 
a communication of its cares, is too well 
known for proof or illuſtration. In ſolitude 
perplexity ſwells into diſtraction, and grief 
ſettles into melancholy; even the ſatisfac- 
tions and pleaſures, that may by chance be 
found, are but imperfectly enjoyed, when 


they are enjoyed without participation. 


How high this diſpoſition may extend, 
and how tar Society may contribute to the 
felicity of more exalted Natures, it is not 
eaſy to determine, nor neceſſary to enquire; 
it ſeems however probable, that this incli- 
nation 1s allotted to all rational Beings of 
limited excellence, and that it is the pri- 
vilege only of the infinite Creator to de- 
rive all his happineſs from himſelf. 

It is a proof of the regard of God for the 
happineſs of mankind, that the means by 
which it muſt be attained are obvious and 
evident; that we are not left to diſcover 
them, by difficult ſpeculations, intricate diſ- 
quiſitions, or long experience, but are led to 
them, equally by our paſſions and our rea- 
fon, in proſperity and diſtreſs. Every man 
perceives his own inſufficiency to ſupply 


himſelf with what either neceflity or con- 
venience 


. 


3 
venience require, and applies to others for 
aſſiſtance. Every one feels his ſatisfaction 
impaired by the ſuppreſſion of pleaſing 
emotions, and conſequently endeavours to 
find an opportunity of diffuſing his ſatiſ- 
faction. 

As a general relation to the reſt of the 
ſpecies is not ſufficient to procure gratifi- 
cation for the private defires of particular 
perſons; as cloſer ties of Union are ne- 
ceſſary to promote the ſeparate intereſts 
of Individuals; the great Society of the 
World is divided into different Com- 
munities, which are again ſubdivided 
into ſmaller Bodies, and more contracted 
Aſſociations, which purſue, or ought to 
purſue, a particular intereſt, inſubordi- 
nation to the public good, and conſiſ- 
tently with the general happineſs of 
Mankind. 

Each of theſe ſubdiviſions produces new 
dependencies and relations, and every par- 
ticular relation gives riſe to a particular 
ſcheme of duties; duties which are of the 
utmoſt importance, and of the moſt ſacred 
obligation, as the neglect of them would 
defeat all the bleſſings of Society, and cut 
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off even the hope of happineſs; as it would 
poiſon the fountain from whence it muſt 
be drawn, and make thoſe Inſtitutions, 
which have been formed as neceſſary to 
peace and ſatisfaction, the means of diſ- 
quiet and miſery. 

The loweft ſubdiviſion of Society, is that 
by which it is broken into private families; 


nor do any duties demand more to be ex- 


plained and enforced, - than thoſe which 
this relation produces: becauſe none are 
more univerſally obligatory, and perhaps 
very few more frequently neglected. 

The univerſality of theſe duties requires 
no other. proof than may be received from 
the moſt curſory and ſuperficial obſerva- 
tion of human life. Very few men have it 
in their power to injure Society in a large 
extent; the general happineſs of the world 
can be very little interrupted by the wick- 
edneſs of any ſingle Man, and the number 
is not large of thoſe by whom the peace of 
any particular Nation can be diſturbed; 
but every Man may injure a family, and 
produce domeſtic diſorders and diſtreſſes; 
almoſt every one has opportunities and per- 
haps ſometimes temptations, to rebel as a 
wife, or tyrannize as a huſband; and there. 


fore, 


1 
fore, to almoſt every one are thoſe admo- 
nitions neceſſary, that may aſſiſt in regu- 
lating the conduct, and impreſs juſt no 
tions of the behaviour which theſe Rela- 
tions exact. 

Nor are theſe obligations more evident 
than the negle& of them; a neglect of 
which daily examples may be found, and 
from which daily calamities ariſe. Almoſt 
all the miſeries of life, almoſt all the wick- 
edneſs that infeſts, and all the diſtreſſes that 
afflict Mankind, are the conſequences of 
ſome defect in theſe duties. It is therefore 
no objection to the propriety of diſcourſing 
upon them, that they are well known and 
generally acknowledged; for a very ſmall 
part of the diſorders of the World proceed 
from ignorance of the laws, by which life 
ought to be regulated; nor do many, even 
of thoſe whole hands are polluted with the 
fouleſt crimes, deny the reaſonableneſs of 
virtue, or attempt to juſtify their own ac- 
tions. Men are not blindly betrayed into 
corruption, but abandon themſelves to their 
paſſions with their eyes open; and loſe the 
direction of Truth, becauſe they do not at- 
tend to her voice, not becauſe they do not 
hear, or do not underſtand it. It is there- 

fore 


1 
fore no leſs uſeful to rouſe the thoughtleſs, 
than inſtruct the ignorant; to awaken 
the attention, than enlighten the under- 
ſtanding. 

There is another reaſon, for which it 
may be proper to dwell long upon theſe 
Duties, and return frequently to them; that 
deep impreſſions of them may be formed 
and renewed, as often as time or temptation 
{ſhall begin to eraſe them. Offences againſt 
Society in its greater extent are cognizable 
by human laws. No Man can invade the 
property, or diſturb the quiet of his Neigh- 
bour, without ſubjecting himſelf to penal - 
ties, and ſuffering in proportion to the in- 
Juries he has offered. But cruelty and 
pride, oppreſſion and partiality, may ty- 
rannize in private families without con- 
troul; Meekneſs may be trampled upon, 
and Piety inſulted, without any appeal, but 
to conſcience and to Heaven. A thouſand 
methods of torture may be invented, a 
thouſand acts of unkindneſs, or diſregard, 
may be committed; a thouſand innocent 
gratifications may be denied, and a thou- 
ſand hardſhips impoſed, without any vio- 
lation of national laws, - Lite may be 1m- 

4. bittered 
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bittered with hourly vexation; and weeks, 
months, and years, be lingered out in miſery, 
without any legal cauſe of ſeparation, or 
poſſibility of judicial redreſs. Perhaps no 
ſharper anguiſh is felt, than that which can- 
not be complained of; nor any greater cruel- 
ties inflicted, than ſome which no human 
Authority can relieve. 

That Marriage itſelf, an Inſtitution de- 
ſigned only for the promotion of happineſs, 
and for the relief of the diſappointments, 
anxieties, and diſtreſſes to which we are 
ſubject in our preſent ſtate, does not always 
produce the effects, for which it was ap- 
pointed ; that it ſometimes condenſes the 
gloom, which it was intended to diſpel, 
and encreaſes the weight, which was 
expected to be made lighter by it, muft, 
however unwillingly, be yet acknow- 
ledged. | 

It is to be conſidered to what cauſes ef. 
fects, ſo unexpected and unpleaſing, fo con- 
trary to the end of the Inſtitution, and ſo 
unlikely to ariſe from it, are to be attri- 
buted; it is neceſſary to enquire, whether 
thoſe that are thus unhappy, are to impute 
their miſery to any other cauſe, than their 
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own folly, and to the negle& of thoſe 
duties, which prudence and Religion 
equally require. 

This Enquiry may not only be of uſe in 
ſtating and explaining the duties of the Mar- 
riage- ſtate, but may contribute to free it 
from licentious miſrepreſentations, and 
weak objections; which indeed can have 
little force upon minds not already adapted 
to receive impreſſions from them, by ha- 
bits of debauchery ; but which when they 
co-operate with lewdneſs, intemperance and 
vanity; when they are propoſed to an un- 
derſtanding naturally weak, and made yet 
weaker, by luxury and ſloth, by an impli- 
cit reſignation to reigning follies, and an 
habitual compliance with every appetite; 
may at leaſt add firength to prejudices, 
to ſupport an opinion already favoured, 
and perhaps hinder conviction, or at leaft 
retard it. 

It may indeed be aſſerted to the honour 
of Marriage, that it has few adverſaries 
among Men either diſtinguiſhed for their 
abilities, or eminent for their virtue. Thoſe 
who have aſſumed the province of attack- 
ing it, of overturning the conſtitution of 

the 
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the World, of encountering the authority 
of the wiſeſt Legiſlators, from whom it has 
received the higheſt ſanction of hum an 
wiſdom; and ſubverting the maxims of the 
moſt flouriſhing States, in which it has 
been dignified with honours, and promoted 
with immunities; thoſe who have under- 
taken the taſk of contending with reaſon ' 
and experience, with Farth and with Hea- 
ven, are Men who ſeem generally not ſe- 
lected by nature for great attempts, or 
difficult undertakings. They are, tor the 
moſt part, ſuch as owe not their determi- 
nations to their arguments, but their ar- 
guments to their determinations; Diſpu- 
tants animated not by a conſciouſneſs of 
truth, but by the numbers of their adhe- 
rents; and heated, not with zeal for the 
right, but with the rage of licentiouſneſs 
and 1mpatience of reſtraint. And perhaps 
to the ſober, the underſtanding, and the 
pious, it may be ſufficient to remark, that 
Religion and Marriage have the ſame 
Enemies. 

There are indeed ſome in other Com- 
munions of the Chriſtian Church, who cen- 
ſure marriage upon different motives, and 

prefer 
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prefer celibacy as a ſtate more immediately 
devoted to the honour of God, and the re. 
gular and aſſiduous practice of the duties 
of Religion; and have recommended vows 
of abſtinence, no where commanded in 
Scripture, and impoſed reſtraints upon law- 
ful deſires; of which it is eaſy to judge 
how well they are adapted to the preſent 
ſtate of human nature, by the frequent vio- 
lation of them, even in thoſe Societies where 
they are voluntarily incurred, and where 
no vigilance is omited to ſecure the ob- 
ſervation of them. | 
But the Authors of theſe rigorous and 
unnatural] ſchemes of life, though certainly 
miſled by falſe notions of holineſs, and 
perverted conceptions of the duties of our 
Religion, have at leaſt the merit of miſ- 
taken endeavours to promote virtue, and 
muſt be allowed to have reaſoned at leaſt 
with ſome degree of probability, in vindi- 
cation of their conduct. They were gene. 
rally perſons of Piety, and ſometimes of 
Knowledge, and are therefore not to be con- 
founded with the Fool, the Drunkard, and 
the Libertine. They who decline Marriage 


for the ſake of a more ſevere and morti- 
fied 


( 
Y Y fed life, are ſurely to be diſtinguiſhed 


4 from thoſe, who condemn it as too rigo- 
5 rous a confinement, and with the aboli- 
1 tion of it, in favour of boundleſs voluptu- 
ouſneſs and licenſed debauchery. 
bt Perhaps even the errors of miſtaken 
© : goodneſs may be rectified, and the preju- 
it dices ſurmounted by deliberate attention to 
* the nature of the Inſtitution; and certainly 
1 the calumnies of wickedneſs may be, by the 
8 ſame means, confuted, though its clamours 
b may not be ſilenced; ſince commonly in 
debates like this, confutation and convic- 
d tion are very diſtant from each other. For 
ly that nothing but vice or folly obſtructs 
id the happineſs of a married life may be 
oy made evident by examining. 
i. Firſt, The Nature and End of Marriage. 
ad Secondly, The means by which that 
aſt End is to be attained. 
li Firſt, The Nature and End of Marriage. 
. | The Vow of Marriage which the wiſ⸗ 
of dom of moſt civilized Nations has enjoined, 
n- and which the rules of the Chriſtian Church 
nd enjoin, may be properly confidered as a 
8 vow of perpetual and indiſſoluble Friend. 
* hip; Friendſhip which no change of for- 
e 


tune 


„ 

fi tune, nor any alteration of external cir- 
| cumſtances can he allowed to interrupt or 

14 weaken. After the commencement of this 
1 ſtate there remain no longer any ſeparate 
| intereſts; the two Individuals become unit- 
ed, and are therefore to enjoy the ſame 
felicity, and ſuffer the ſame misfortunes ; 
to have the ſame Friends and the ſame 
1 Enemies, the ſame ſucceſs and the ſame 
ti diſappointments. It is eaſy by purſuing 
| the parallel between Friendſhip and Mar- 
1 riage, to ſhow how exact a conformity 
1 there is between them, to prove that all 
| | the precepts laid down with reſpect to the 


contraction, and the maxims advanced 
with regard to the effects, of Friendſhip, 
are true of Marriage in a more literal 
ſenſe, and a ſtricter acceptation. 

It has been long obſerved that Friend- 
ſhip is to be confined to one; or that, to 
uſe the words of the Axiom, * He that hath 
Friends, has no Friend. That ardour of 
kindneſs, that unhounded confidence, that 
unſuſpecting ſecurity which friendſhip re- 
quires, cannot be extended beyond a ſingle 


5 Dio e. 


object. 
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object. A divided affection may be termed 
benevolence, but can hardly riſe to Friend- 
ſhip; for the narrow limits of the human 
mind allow it not intenſely to contemplate 
more than one idea. As we love one more, 
we muſt love another leſs; and however 
impartially we may, for a very ſhort time, 
diſtribute our regards, the balance of affec- 
tion will quickly 1ncline, perhaps againſt 
our conſent, to one {ide or the other. Be- 
ſides, though we ſhould love our Friends 
equally, which is perhaps not poſſible; 
and each according to their Merit, which 
is very difficult; what ſhall ſecure them 
from jealouſy of each other? Will not each 
think highly of his own value, and imagine 
himſelf rated below his worth? Or what 
ſhall preſerve their common Friend from 
the fame jealouſy, with regard to them? 
As he divides his affection and efteem be- 
tween them, he can in return claim no 
more than a dividend of theirs : and as he 
regards thera equally, they may juſtly 
rank fome other in equality with him; 
and what then ſhall hinder an endleſs 
communication of confidence, which mult 
certainly end in treachery at lat? Let 
theſe reflections be applied to Marriage, 


and 


( 14 ) 
and perhaps Polygamy may loſe its vin- 
dicators. 

It is remarked that * Friendſhip among /{ 
equals is the my/t laſting, and perhaps there 
are few cauſes to which more unhappy 
marriages are to be aſcribed than a diſ- 
proportion between the original condition 
of the two perſons. Difference of condi- 
tion makes difference of education ; and 
difference of education produces differences 


of habits, ſentiments, and inclinations. 
From thence ariſe contrary views, and 


oppoſite ſchemes, of which the frequent, 
though not neceſſary, conſequences, are de- 
bates, diſguſt, alienation, and ſettled 
hatred. 

Strict friendſhip f 7s 1 have the ſame de- 
fires and the ſame averſions. Whoever is to 
chuſe a Friend is to conſider firſt the re- 
ſemblance, or the diſhmilitude of tempers. 
How neceſlary this caution is to be urged 
as preparatory to Marriage, the miſery of 
thoſe who neglect it ſufficiently evinces. 
To enumerate all the varieties of diſpoſition, t 
to which it may on this occaſion be con- f 
venient to attend, would be a tedious taſk ; 
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* Amicitia inter 8 firmiſſima. 00 
An obſervation of Catiline in Salluſt. 


but 
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but it is at leaſt proper to enforce one pre. 
cept on this head, a precept which was 
never yet broken without fatal conſe- 
quences, Let the Religion of the Man and 
Woman be the ſame. The rancour and ha- 
tred, the rage and perſecution with which 
Religious diſputes have filled the World, 
need not be related; every Hiftory can 
inform us, that no malice is ſo fierce, ſo 
cruel, and implacable, as that which is ex- 
cited by religious diſcord. It is to no pur- 
poſe that they ſtipulate for the free enjoy- 
ment of their own opinion; for how can 
he be happy, who ſees the perſon moſt dear 
to him in a ſtate of dangerous error, and 
ignorant of thoſe Sacred Truths, which are 
neceſſary to the approbation of God, and 
to future felicity? How can he engage not 
to endeavour to propagate truth, and pro- 
mote the Salvation of thoſe he loves? or 
if he has been betrayed into ſuch engage- 
ments by an ungoverned paſſion, how can 
he vindicate himſelf in the obſervation of 
them? The education of Children will 
foon make it neceſſary to determine, which 
of the two opinions ſhall be tranſmitted 
to their poſterity; and how can either 


conſent to train up in error and deluſion 
thoſe 
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thoſe from whom they expect the higheft 
ſatisfactions, and the only comforts of de- 
clining lite? 

On account of this conformity of no- 
tions it is, that equality of condition is 
chiefly eligible; for as Friend/hip, ſo Mar- 
riage, either finds or makes an equality. No 
diſadvantage of birth or fortune ought to 
impede the exaltation of virtue and of wiſ- 
dom; for with Marriage begins union, and 
union obliterates all diſtinctions. It may 
indeed become the perſon who received 
the benefit, to remember it, that grati- 
tude may heighten affection; but the per- 
ſon that conferred it ought to forget it, 
becauſe if it was deſerved, it cannot be 
mentioned without injuſtice, nor if unde- 
ſerved, without imprudence. All reproaches 
of this kind muſt be either retractions of a 


good action, or proclamations of our own 
weaknels. 


Friends, ſays the Proverhial obſervation, 
have every thing in common. This is like- 
wiſe implied in the Marriage Covenant. 
Matrimony admits of no ſeparate poſeſ- 
ſions, nor incommunicable intereſts. This 
rule, like all others, has been often broken 


by low views and ſordid ſtipulations ; but, 
like 


1 


like all other precepts, founded on reaſon 
and in truth, it has received a new confir- 
mation from almoſt every breach of it; 
and thoſe Parents, whoſe age had no bet- 
ter effects upon their underſtanding, than 
to fill them with avarice and ſtratagem, 
have brought miſery and ruin upon their 
Children, by the means which they weakly 
imagined conducive to their happineſs. 
There is yet another precept equally re- 
lating to Friendſhip and to Marriage; a 
precept which, in either caſe, can never be 
too ſtrongly inculcated, or too ſcrupulouſly 
obſerved; Contract Friendſhip only with the 
good. Virtue is the firſt quality to be 
conſidered in the choice of a Friend, 
and yet more in a fixed and irrevoca- 
ble choice, This maxim ſurely requires 
no comment, nor any vindication; it is 
equally clear and certain, obvious to 
the ſuperficial, and inconteſtable by the 
moſt accurate Examiner. To dwell upon 
it is therefore ſuperfluous; for, though 
often neglected, it never was denied. Every 
man will, without heſitation, confeſs, that 
it is abſurd to truſt a known deceiver, or 
voluntarily to depend for quiet and for 
C | happineſs 
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happineſs upon inſolence, cruelty and op- 
preſſion. Thus Marriage appears to differ 


from Friendſhip chiefly in the degree of its 


efficacy, and the authority of its inſtituti on. 
It was appointed by God himſelf, as ne- 
ceſſary to happineſs, even in a ſtate of inno- 
cence; and the relation prodced by it, 
was declared more powerful than that of 
Birth. Therefore ſhall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and ſhall cleave unto his wife. 
But as notwithſtanding its conformity to 
human nature, it ſometimes fails to pro- 
duce the effects intended, it is neceſſary to 
enquire, 

Secondly, by what means the end of 
Marriage 1s to be attained. 

As it appears by examining the natural 
ſyſtem of the Univerſe, that the greateſt 
and ſmalleſt bodies are inveſted with the 
{ſame properties, and moved by the ſame 
laws; ſo a ſurvey of the moral World will 
inform us, that greater or leſs Societies 
are to be made happy by the ſame means, 
and that however relations may be varied, 
or circumſtances changed, Virtue, and Vir- 
tue alone, is the parent of felicity. We 
can anly, in whatſoever ſtate we may be 
placed, ſecure ourſelves from diſquiet and 
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from miſery by a reſolute attention to 
truth and reaſon. Without this, it is in 
vain that a man chuſes a Friend, or cleaves 
to a Wife. If paſſion be ſuffered to pre- 
vail over right, and the duties of our ſtate 
be broken through, or neglected, for the 
ſake of gratifying our anger, our pride, or 
our revenge; the union of hearts will 
quickly be diſſolved, and kindneſs will give 
way to reſentment and averſion. 

The Duties, by the practice of which a 
married life is to be made happy, are the 
ſame with thoſe of Friendſhip, but exalted 
to higher perfection. Love muſt be more 
ardent, and confidence without limits. It 
is therefore neceſſary on each part to de- 
ſerve that confidence by the moſt unſhaken 
hdelity, and to preſerve their love unex- 
tinguiſhed by continual acts of tenderneſs; 
not only to deteſt all real, but ſeeming 
offences; and to avoid ſuſpicion and guilt, 
with almoſt equal ſolicitude. 

But fince the frailty of our nature is 
ſuch that we cannot hope from each other 
an unvaried rectitude of conduct, or an 
uninterrupted courſe of wiſdom or virtue; 
be as folly will ſometimes intrude upon an 
nd unguarded hour; aud temptations, by fre- 
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quent attacks, will ſometimes prevail; one 
of the chief acts of love is readily to for- 

We errors, and overlook defects. Neglect 
0 to be reclaimed by kin eis, and PET » 
zerienels foltened by compliance. Sudden 
farts of paſſion are patiently to be borne, 
and the calm moments of recollection 
filently expected. For if one offence be 
made a plea for another ; if anger be to 
be oppoſed with anger, and reproach re- 
torted for reproach; either the conteſt 
muſt be continued for ever, or one muſt 
at laſt be obliged by violence 'to do what 
might have been at firſt done, not only 
more gracefully, but with more advantage. 

Marriage, however in general it reſem- 
bles Friendſhip, differs from it in this; 
that all its duties are not reciprocal. 
Friends are equal in every reſpect; but 
the relation'of Marriage produces authority 
on one ide, and exacts obedience on the 
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other; obedience, an unplealing duty; 


which yet the nature of the ſtate makes 
indiſpenſable; for Friends may ſeparate 
when they can no longer reconcile the 
ſeatiments, or approve the ſchemes of each 
other; but as marriage is indiſſoluble, 
either one muſt be content to ſubmit, when 

convictian 
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conviction cannot he obtained; or life muſt 
be waſted in perpetual diſputes. 

But though obedience may be juſtly re- 
quired, ſervility is not to be exacted; and 
though it may be lawful to exert authority, 
it muſt be remembered, that to govern 
and to tyrannize are very different, and 
that oppreſſion will naturally provoke 
rebellion. 

The great rule both of authority and 
obedience is the law of God; a law which 
isnot to be broken for the promotion of 
any ends, or in compliance with any com- 
mands; and which indeed never can be 
violated without deſtroying that conh- 
dence, which 1s the great ſource of mutual 
happineſs; for how can that perſon be 
truſted, whom no principles oblige to 
fidelity? 

Thus Religion appears, in every ſtate 
of life, to be the baſis of happineſs, and 
the operating power which makes every 
good inſtitution valid and efficacious. 
And he that ſhall attempt to attain hap- 
pineſs by the means which God has or- 
dained, and hall leave his Father and 
his Mother, and ſhall cleave unto his Wife, 
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ſhall ſurely find the higheſt degree of 
ſatisfaction that our preſent ſtate allows; 
if, in his choice, he pays the firſt regard 
to virtue, and regulates his conduct by the 


precepts of religion. 


SERMON 


ISAIAH, Chap. lv. Verſe 7. 


Let the wicked forſake his way, and the un- 
righteous Man his thoughts, and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him, and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon. 


Tar God 1s a Being of infinite mercy ; 
that he deſires not the death of a Sinner, 
nor takes any pleaſure in the miſery of 
his Creatures; may not only be deduced 
from the conſideration of his nature, and 
his attributes; but, for the ſake of thoſe 
that are incapable of philoſophical enqui- 
ries, who make far the greateſt part of 
Mankind, it is evidently revealed to us in 
the Scriptures, in which the Supreme Be- 
ing, the ſource of life, the author of ex- 

iſtence, 
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iſtence, who ſpake the word, and the 

World was made, who commanded, and it 

was created, is deſcribed as looking down 

from the height of infinite felicity, with 
tenderneſs and pity, upon the Sons of Men; 

inciting them, by ſoit impulſes, to perſe- 

verance in virtue, and recalling them, by 

inſtruction and puniſhment, from error 

and frem vice. He is repreſented as not 

more formidable for his power, than 

amiable for his mercy; and is introduced 

as expoſtulating with Mankind upon their 

obſtinacy in wickedneſs; and warning 

them, with the higheſt affection, to avoid 
thoſe puniſhments, which the laws of his 
government make it neceſſary to inflict 
upon the inflexible and diſobedient. Re- 
turn unto me, and I will return unto you, 
ſalili the Lord of Hojis, Mal. iii. 7. Make 
you a new heart, and a new ſpirit, for why 
will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael? Ezek. xviii. 
31. His mercy is ever made the chief 
motive of obedience to him; and with the 
higheſt reaſon inculcated, as the attribute 
which may animate us moſt powerfully to 
an attention to our duty. IV thou, O Lord, 
wert extreme to mark what is done amiſs, 
0 Lord, who ſhall abide it! But there is mercy 
with 
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i thee, therefore ſhalt thou be feared. If 
God were a Power unmerciful and ſevere, 
a rigid Exactor of unvaried regularity and 
unfailing virtue; if he were not to be 
pleaſed but with perfection, nor to be 
pacified after tranſgreſſions and offences: 
in vain would the beſt Men endeavour to 
recommend themſelves to his favour; in 
vain would the moſt circumſpe&t watch 
the motions of his own heart, and the moi 
diligent apply himſelt to the exerciſe of 
virtue. They would only deſtroy their 
eaſe by ineffectual ſolicitude, confine their 
deſires with unneceflary reſtraints, and 
weary out their lives in unavailing labours. 
God would not be to be ſerved, hecauſe 
all ſervice would be rejected; it would 
be much more reaſonable to abſtract the 
mind from the contemplation of him, 
than to have him only before us, as an 
object of terror, as a Being too mighty 
to he reliſted, and too cruel to be implored: 
a Being that created Men, only to be mi- 
ſerable, and revealed himſelf to them, 
only to interrupt even the tranſient and 
impertect enjoy ments of this life, to aſlo- 
niſn them with terror, and to overwhelm 
them with deſpair. 

But 
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But there is mercy with him, therefore 
ſhall he be feared. It is reaſonable, that 
we ſhould endeavour to pleaſe him, becauſe 
we know that every ſincere endeavour will 
be rewarded by him; that we ſhould uſe 
all the means in our power, to enlighten 
our minds, and regulate our lives, becauſe 
our errors, if involuntary, will not be im- 
puted to us; and our conduct, though not 
exactly agreeable to the divine ideas of 
rectitude, yet if approved, after honeſt and 
diligent enquiries, by our own conſciences, 
will not be condemned by that God, who 
judges of the heart, weighs every cir- 
cumſtance of our lives, and admits every 
real extenuation of our failings and tranſ- 
greſſions. 

Were there not mercy with him, were 
he not to be reconciled after the commiſ- 
ſion of a crime, what muſt be the ſtate of 
thoſe, who are conſcious of having once 
offended him? A ſtate of gloomy melan- 
choly, or outrageous deſparation; a diſmal 
wearineſs of life, and inexpreſſible agonies 
at the thought of death; for what affright 
or affliction could equal the horrors of that 
mind, which expected every moment to 

fall 


Wu 


fall into the hands of implacable Omni- 
potence ? 

But the mercy of God extends not only 
to thoſe that have made his will, in ſome 
degree, the rule of their actions, and have 
only deviated from it by inadvertency, 
ſurprize, inattention, or negligence, but 
even to thoſe that have polluted themſelves 
with ſtudied and premeditated wicked- 
neſs; that have violated his commands in 
oppoſition to conviction, and gone on, from 
crime to crime, under a ſenſe of the di- 
vine diſapprobation. 

Even theſe are not for ever excluded 
from his favour, but have in their hands 
means, appointed by himſelf, of reconci- 
liation to him; means by which pardon 
may be obtained, and by which they may 
be reſtored to thoſe hopes of happineſs, 
from which they have fallen by their own 
fault. 

The great duty, to the performance of 
which theſe benefits are promiſed, is Re- 
pentance ; a duty, which it is of the ut- 
moſt importance to every Man to under- 
ſtand and practiſe; and which it thereiore 
may be neceſſary to explain and enforce, 
by ſhewing, 

Firſt, 
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Firſt, What is the true nature of Re- 


pentance. 
Secondly, What are the obligations to an 


early Repentance. 
Firſt, What is the true nature of Repen- 


tance. 

The duty of Repentance, like moſt other 
parts of Religion, has been miſrepreſented 
by the weakneſs of ſuperſtition, or the ar- 
tifices of intereſt. The cleareſt precepts 
have been obſcured by falſe interpreta- 
tions, and one error added to another, 
till the underſtanding of Men has been 
bewildered, and their morals depraved 
by a falſe appearance of Religion. 

Repentance has been made, by ſome, to 
conſiſt in the outward expreflions of ſor. 


row for ſin, in tears and ſighs, in dejec- 


tion and lamentation. 
It muſt be owned that where the crime 


is public, and where others may be in 
danger of corruption from the example, 
ſome public and open declarations of Re- 
pentance may be proper, if made with de- 
cency and propriety, which are neceſſary 
to preſerve the beſt actions from contempt 
and ridicule; but they are neceſſary only, 


for the ſake of deſtroying the influence 
of 


63 


of a bad example, and are no otherwiſe 
eſſential to this duty. No Man is obliged 
to accuſe himſelf of crimes, which are 
known to God alone; even the fear of 
hurting others ought often to reſtrain him 
from it, ſince to confeſs crimes may be, 
in ſome meaſure, to teach them, and thoſe 
may imitate him in wickedneſs, who will 
not follow him in his Repentance. 

It ſeems here not impertinent to men- 
tion the practice of private confeſſion 
to the Prieft, indiſpenſably enjoined by 
the Roman Church, as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to true Repentance; but which is 
no where commanded in Scripture, or re- 
commended otherwiſe, than as a method 
of diſburthening the conſcience, for the 
ſake of receiving comfort or inſtruction, 
and as ſuch, is directed by our own Li- 
turgy. | 

Thus much, and no more, ſeems to be 
implied in the Apoſtles's precept, of con- 


Heffing our faults one lo another, a precept 


expreſſed with ſuch latitude, that it ap- 
pears only to be one of thoſe which it 
may be often convenient to obſerve, but 
which 1s to be obſerved no further, than as 


it may be convenient. For we are leſt 


entirely 
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entirely at liberty, what terms, whether 
general or particular, we ſhall uſe in our 
confeſſions. The precept, in a literal and 
rational ſenſe, can he ſaid to direct no 
more, than general acts of humiliation, 
and acknowledgements of our own de- 
pravity. 

No Man ought to judge of the efficacy 
of his own Repentance, or the ſincerity of 
another's, by ſuch variable and uncertain 
tokens, as proceed more from the conſtitu- 
tion of the body, than the diſpoſition of the 
mind, or more from ſudden paſhons and 
violent emotions, than from a fixed tem- 
per, or ſettled reſolutions. Tears are often 
to be found, where there is little ſorrow, 
and the deepeſt ſorrow without any tears. 
Even ſorrow itſelf is no other than an acci- 
dental, or a ſecondary, part of Repentance, 
which may, and indeed ought to ariſe from 
the conſciouſneſs of our own guilt ; but 
which is merely a natural and neceſſary 
effect, in which choice has very little part, 
and which therefore is no virtue. He that 
feels no ſorrow for fin, has indeed great 
reaſon to doubt of the ſincerity of his 
own Repentance, ſince he ſeems not to be 
truly ſenſible of his danger and his miſery; 

but 
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but he that feels it in the higheſt degree is 
not to put confidence in it. He is only to 
expect mercy upon his reformation. 

For reformation is the chief part of Re- 
pentance; not he that only bewails and 
confeſſes, but he that forſakes his fins, re- 
pents acceptably to God, that God who 
will have mercy, and not ſacrifice ; who will 
only accept a pure heart and real virtue, 
not outward forms of grief, or pompous 
ſolemnities of devotion. To conceive that 
any thing can be ſubſtituted in the place 
of reformation is a dangerous and fatal, 
though perhaps no uncommon, error; nor 
is it leſs erroneous, though leſs deſtructive, 
to ſuppoſe, that any thing can be added 
to the efficacy of a good life by a confor- 
mity to any extraordinary ceremonies or 
particular inſtitutions. 

To falſe notions of Repentance many 
Nations owe the cuſtom, which prevails 
amongſt them, of retiring in the decline 
of life to ſolitudes and cloyſters, to atone 


for wickedneſs by penance and mortifica- 
lat : . 
1 tions. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that it 
* may be prudent in a Man, long accuſtomed 
4a to yield to particular temptations, to re- 
71 move himſelf from them as far as he can, 
bl 


hecauſe 
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becauſe every paſſion is more ſtrong or 
violent, as its particular object is more 
near. Thus it would be madneſs in a 
Man, long enſlaved by intemperance, to 
frequent revels and banquets with an intent 
to reform; nor can it be expected that 
cruelty and tyranny ſhould be corrected, 
by continuance in high authority. 

That particular ſtate which contributes 
moſt to excite. and ſtimulate our inordi- 
nate paſhons, may be changed with very 
good effect; but any retirement from the 
World does not neceſſarily precede or fol- 
low repentance, becauſe it is not requiſite 
to reformation. A Man whole conſcience 
accuſes him of having perverted others 
ſeems under ſome obligations to continue 
in the World, and to practiſe virtue in 
public, that thole who have been ſeduced 
by his example, may by his example be 
reclaimed. 

For reſormation includes, not only the 
forbearance of thoſe crimes of which we 
have been guilty, and the practice of thoſe 
duties which we have hitherto neglected, 
but a reparation, as far as we are able to 
make it, of all the injuries that we have 
done, either to Mankind in general, or to 

particular 
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particular perſons. If we have been guilty 
of the open propagation of error, or the 
promulgation of falſehood, we muſt make 
our recantation no leſs openly; we muſt 
endeavour, without regard to the ſhame 
and reproach to which we may be expoſ: 
ed, to undeceive thoſe whom we have for- 
merly miſled. If we have deprived any 
Man of his right, we muſt reſtore it to 
him; if we have aſperſed his repu- 
tation, we muſt retract our calumny. 
Whatever can be done to obviate the ill 
conſequences of our paſt miſconduct, muſt 
be diligently and ſteadily practiſed. Who- 
ever has been made vicious or unhappy 
by our fault, muſt be reſtored to virtue 
and happineſs, ſo far as our counſel or 
fortune can contribute to it. 

Let no Man imagine that he may in- 
dulge his malice, his avarice, or his amhi- 
tion, at the expence of others; that he 
may raiſe himſelf to wealth and honour 
by the breach of every law of Heaven and 
Earth; then retire laden with the plunder 
of the miſerable, ſpend his life in fantaſtic 
penances, or falſe devotion, and by his 
compliance with the external duties of 
Religion, atone for with-holding what he 

Eo has 
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has torn away from the lawful poſſeſſor by 
rapine and extortion. Let him not flatter 


himſelf with falſe perſuaſions that prayer 


and mortification can alter the great and 
invariable rules of reaſon and juſtice. Let 
him not think that he can acquire a right to 
keep what he had no right to take away, 
or that frequent proſtrations before God 
will juſtify his perſeverance in oppreſſing 
Men. Let him be aſſured that his pre- 
ſence profanes the temple, and that his 
prayer will be turned into ſin. 

A frequent and ſerious reflection upon the 
neceſſity of reparation and reſtitution, may 
be very effectual to reſtrain Men from injuſ- 
tice and defamation, from cruelty and ex- 
tortion; for nothing is more certain, than 
that moſt propoſe to themſelves to die the 
death of the Righteous, and intend, how- 
ever they may offend God in the purſuit 
of their intereſt, or the gratifications of 
their paſſions, to reconcile themſelves 
to him by Repentance. Would Men there- 
fore deeply imprint upon their minds the 
true notions of Repentance in its whole ex- 
tent, many temptations would loſe their 
force; for who would utter a falfehood, 
which he muſt ſhamefully retract ; or take 
away, at the expence of his reputation 

and 
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and his innocence, what, if he hopes for 
eternal happineſs, he muſt afterwards re- 
ftore? Who would commit a crime, of 
which he muſt retain the guilt, but lofe 
the advantage? 

There is indeed a partial reſtitution, with 
which many have attempted to quiet their 
conſciences, and have betrayed their own 
ſouls. When they are ſufficiently enriched 
by wicked practices, and leave off to rob 
from ſatiety of wealth, or are awaked to 
reflection upon their own lives by danger, 
adverſity, or ickneſs, they then become 
deſirous to be at peace with God, and hope 
to obtain, by refunding part of their ac- 
quiſitions, a permiſſion to enjoy the reſt. 
In purſuance of this view, Churches are 
built, Schools endowed, the Poor clothed, 
and the Ignorant educated ; works indeed 
highly pleafing to God, when performed 
in concurrence with the other duties of 
Religion, but which will never atone for 
the violation of juſtice. To plunder one 
Man for the fake of relieving another, is 
not charity; to build temples with the 
gains of wickedneſs, is to endeavour to 
bribe the Divinity. This ought ye to have 
done, and not left the other undone. Ye 

C 2 ought 
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ought doubtleſs to be charitable, but ye 
ought firſt to be juſt. 

There are others who conſider God as 
a Judge ſtill more eatly reconciled to 
crimes, and therefore perform their acts of 


atonement after death, and deſtine their el. 


tates to charity, when they can ſerve the end 
of luxuryor vanity no longer. But whoever 
he be that has loaded his ſoul with the 
ſpoils of the unhappy, and riots in affluence 
by eruelty and injuſtice, let him not be de- 

ceived! God is not mocked. Reſtitution 
muſt be made to thoſe who have been 


wronged, and whatever he with-holds from 


them, he with holds at the hazard of eter. 
nal happineſs. 

An amendment of life is the chief and 
eſſential part of Repentance. He that has 
performed that great work, needs not diſ- 
turb his conſcience with ſubtle ſcruples, or 
nice diſtinctions. He needs not recollect, 
whether he was awakened from the lethar- 
gy of fin, by the love of God, or the fear 
of puniſhment. The Scripture applies to 
all our paſſions; and eternal puniſhments 
had been threatened to no purpoſe, if 
theſe menaces were not intended to pro- 
mote virtue. 

4 But 
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But as this reformation is not to be ac- 
compliſhed by our own natural power, 
unaſſiſted by God, we muſt, when we form 
our firſt reſolutions of a new life, apply 
ourſelves, with fervour and conſtancy, to 
thoſe means which God has preſcribed for 
obtaining his aſhſtance. We muſt im- 
plore a bleſſing by frequent prayer, and 
confirm our faith by the Holy Sacrament. 
We muſt uſe all thoſe inftitutions that con- 
tribute to the increaſe of piety, and omit 
nothing that may either promote our pro- 
greſs in virtue, or prevent a relapſe into 
vice. It may be enquired, whether a Re- 
pentance begun in ſickneſs, and prevented 
by death from exerting its influence upon 
the conduct, will avail in the fight of God. 
To this queſtion it may be anſwered in ge- 
neral, that as all reformation is begun by 
a change of the temper and inclinations, 
which, when altered to a certain degree, 
neceſſarily produce an alteration in the life 
and manners; if God who ſees the heart, 
tees it rectified in ſuch a manner as would 
conſequently produce a good life, he will 
accept that Repentance. 

But it is of the higheſt importance to 
thoſe who have ſo long delayed to ſecure 
But their 
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their ſalvation, that they loſe none of the 
moments which yet remain; that they 
omit no act of juſtice or mercy now in 
their power ; that they ſummon all their 
diligence to improve the remains of life, 
and exert every virtue which they have 
opportunities to practiſe. And when they 
have done all that can poſſibly be done 
by them, they cannot yet be certain of ac- 
ceptance, becauſe they cannot know, whe- 
ther a repentance, proceeding wholly from 
the fear of death, would not languiſh and 


ceaſe to operate, if that fear was taken ; 
away. ] 
Since therefore ſuch is the hazard and t 
uncertain efficacy of Repentance long de- f 
layed, let us ſeriouſly reflect, n 
Secondly, upon the obligations to an ear- p 
ly Repentance. p 
He is eſteemed by the prudent and the tl 
diligent to be no good regulator of his pri- 
vate affairs, who defers till to-morrow, Ps 
what is neceſſary to be done, and what it by 
is in his power to do, to-day. The obli- no 
gation would {till be ſtronger, if we ſup- en 
poſe that the preſent is the only day in wi 
which he knows it will be in his power. ve 
This is the caſe of every Man, who delays in 


to 


ar- 

pri- 
t it 
in 


wer. 
lays 
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to reform his life, and lulls himſelf in 
the ſupineſs of iniquity. He knows not 
that the opportunities he now rejects will 
ever be again offered him, or that they will 
not be denied him becauſe he has rejected 
them. This he certainly knows, that life 
is continually ſtealing from him, and that 
every day cuts off ſome part of that time 
which is already perhaps almoſt at an 
end. | | 

But the time not only grows every day 
ſhorter, but the work to be performed in 
it more difficult; every hour, in which 
Repentance is delayed, produces ſome- 
thing new to be repented of. Habits grow 
ſtronger by long continuance, and paſſions 
more violent by indulgence. Vice, by re. 
peated acts, becomes almoſt natural; and 
pleaſures, by frequent enjoyment captivate 
the mind almoſt heyond reſiſtance. 

If avarice has been the predominant 
paſſion, and wealth has been accumulated 
by extortion and rapacity, Repentance is 
not to be poſtponed. Acquiſitions, long 
enjoyed, are with great difficuly quitted, 
with ſo great difficulty, that we ſeldom, 
very ſeldom, meet with true Repentance 
in thoſe whom the deſire of riches has be- 


trayed 
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trayed to wickedneſs. Men who could wit- 
lingly reſign the luxuries and ſenſual plea- 
ſures of a large fortune, cannot conſent to 
live without the grandeur and the homage. 
And they who would leave all, cannot 
bear the reproach, which they apprehend 
from ſuch an acknowledgment of wrong. 
Thus are Men with-held from Repent- 
ance, and conſequently debarred from eter- 
nal felicity ; but theſe reaſons, being found- 
ed in temporal intereſt, acquire every day 
greater ſtrength to miſlead us, though not 
greater efficacy to juſtify us. A Man may, 
by fondly indulging a falſe notion, volun- 
tarily forget that it is falſe, but can never 
make it true. We muſt bamiſh every falſe 
argument, every known deluſion from our 
minds, before our paſſions can operate in 
its favour; and forſake what we know 
muſt be forſaken, before we have endear- 
ed it to ourſelves by long poſſeſſion. Re- 
pentance is always difficult, and the diffi- 
culty grows ſtill greater by delay. But let 
thoſe who have hitherto neglected this 
great duty remember, that it is yet in their 
power, and that they cannot periſh ever- 
laſtingly but by their own choice! Let 
them therefore endeavour to redeem the 
= time 
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time loſt, and repair their negligence by 
vigilance and ardour ! Let the wicked for- 
fake his way, and the unrighteous Man his 
thoughts ; and let him return unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon him, and io our 
(79d for he will abundantly pardon. 5 
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PROVERBS, Chap. XXviii. Verſe 14. 


Happy is the Man that feareth alway - but 
he that hardeneth his heart, ſhall fall into 


miſchief. 


Tur great purpoſe of revealed Reli- 
gion is to afford Man a clear repreſenta- 
tion of his dependence on the Supreme 
Being, by teaching him to conſider God, 
as his Creator, and Governor, his Father 
and his Judge. Thoſe to whom Provi- 
dence has granted the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, have no need to perplex 
themſelves with difficult ſpeculations, to 
deduce their duty from remote principles, 
or to enforce it by doubtful motives. The 
Bible tells us, in plain and authoritative 
terms, that there is a way to life and a 
way to death; that there are acts which 
God 
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God will reward, and acts that he will pu- 
niſh. That with ſoberneſs, righteouſneſs, 
and godlineſs, God will be pleaſed ; and 
that with intemperance, iniquity, and im- 
piety, God will be offended ; and that of 
thoſe who are careful to pleaſe him, the 
reward will be ſuch, as eye hath not ſeen, 
nor ear heard ; and of thoſe who, having 
offended him, die without Repentance, the 
puniſhment will be inconceivably ſevere, 
and dreadful. | 

In conſequence of this general doctrine, 
the whole ſyſtem of moral and religious 
duty is expreſſed, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, by the fear of God. A good Man is 
characteriſed, as a Man that feareth God ; 
and the fear of the Lord is ſaid to be the 
beginning of wiſdom ; and the Text af. 
firms, that happy is the Man that feareth 
always. 

On the diſtinction of this fear, into ſer- 
vile and filial, or fear of puniſhment, or 
fear of offence, on which much has been 
ſuperſtructed by the caſuiſtical Theology 
of the Romiſh Church, it is not neceſſary 
to dwell. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
the Religion which makes fear the great 


principle of action, implicitly condemns all 
ſelt- 


„ 


ſelf. confidence, all preſumptuous ſecurity; 
and enjoins a conſtant ſtate of vigilance and 
caution, a perpetual diſtruſt of our own 
hearts, a full conviction of our natural 
weakneſs, and an earneſt ſolicitude for 
Divine Aſſiſtance. 

The Philoſophers of the Heathen World 
ſeemed to hope, that Man might he flat- 
tered into Virtue, and therefore told him 
much of his rank, and of the meaneſt of 
degeneracy; they aſſerted, indeed with 
truth, that all greatneſs was in the practice 
of Virtue; but of Virtue, their notions 
were narrow; and pride, which their doc- 
trine made its chief ſupport, was not of 
power ſufficient to {iruggle with ſenſe or 
paſſion. 

Of that Religion, which has been taught 
from God, the baſis is Humility : a holy 
fear which attends good Men through the 
whole courſe of their lives; and keeps 
them always attentive to the motives and 
conſequences of every action; if always 
unſatisfied with their progreſs in Holineſs, 
always wiſhing to advance, and always 
afraid of falling away. 

This Fear is of ſuch efficacy to the great 
purpoſe of our being, that the Wiſe Man 

has 
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has pronounced him happy that fears al- 
ways; and declares, that he who hardens 
his heart ſhall fall into miſchief. Let us 
therefore carefully conſider, 


Firſt, What he is to fear, whoſe fear 


will make him happy. 

Secondly, What 1s that hardneſs of heart 
which ends in miſchief. 

Thirdly, How the heart is hardened. 


And 
Fourthly, What is the conſequence of 


hardneſs of heart. 
Firſt, We muſt enquire, what he is to 
fear, whoſe fear will make him happy. 
The great and primary object of a good 
Man's fear, is fin; and in proportion to the 
atrociouſneſs of the crime, he will ſhrink 
from it with more horror. When he medi- 
tates on the infinite perfection of his Maker 
and his Judge; when he conſiders that the 
Heavens are not pure in the fight of God, 
and yet remembers, that he muſt in a ſhort 
time appear before him; he dreads the 
contaminations of evil, and endeavours to 
paſs through his appointed time, with ſuch 
cautions, as may keep him unſpotted from 


the world. 
The 
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The dread of fin neceſſarily produces 
the dread of temptation : he that wiſhes 
to eſcape the effects, flies likewiſe from the 
cauſe. The humility of a Man truly re- 
ligious ſeldom ſuffers him to think him- 
ſelf able to refiſt thoſe incitements to evil, 
which by the approach of immediate gra- 
tifications may be preſented to ſenſe or 
fancy; his care is not for victory, but 
ſafety; and when he can ęſcape aſſaults, he 
does not willingly encounter them. 

The continual occurrence of temptation, 
and that imbecillity of nature, which every 
Man ſees in others, and has experienced 
in himſelf, ſeems to have made many 
doubtful of the poſſibility of Salvation. 
In the common modes of life, they find 
that huſineſs enſnares, and that pleaſure 
ſeduces; that ſucceſs produces pride, and 
miſcarriage envy ; that converſation con- 
ſiſts too often of cenſure or of flattery; 
and that even care for the intereſts of 


friends, or attention to the eſtabliſhment 


of a family, generates conteſt and com- 
petition, enmity and malevolence, and at 

laſt fills the mind with ſecular ſolicitude. 
Under the terrors which this profpect 
of the world has impreſſed upon them, 
| many 
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many have endeavoured to ſecure their 
innocence, by excluding the poſſibility of 
crimes; and have fled for refuge, from 
vanity and ſin, to the ſolitude of deſerts; 
where they have paſſed their time in 
woods and caverns; and after a life of la- 
bour and maceration, prayer and peni- 
tence, died at laſt in ſecrecy and filence. 
Many more of both ſexes, have with. 
drawn, and fill withdraw themſelves, 
from crowds and glitter, and pleaſure, to 
Monaſteries and Convents; where they 
engage themſelves, by irrevocable vows, 
in certain modes of life, more or leſs au- 
ſtere, according to the ſeveral inſtitutions ; 
but all of them comprizing many poſitive 
hardſhips, and all prohibiting almoſt all 
ſenſual gratifications. The fundamental 
and general principle of all monaſtic com- 
munities, is Celibacy, Poverty, and Ohe- 
dience to the Superior. In ſome, there is 
a perpetual abſtinence from all food that 
may join delight with nouriſhment ; to 
which, in others, is added an obligation to 
filence and ſolitute ;—to ſuffer, to watch, 
and to pray, 1s their whole employment. 
Of theſe, it muſt be confeſſed, that they 


fear always, and that they eſcape many 
| tempta- 
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temptations, to which all are expoſed, and 
by which many fall, who venture them- 
ſelves into the whirl of human affairs; 
they are exempt from avarice, and all its 
concomitants, and by allowing themſelves 
to poſſeſs nothing, they are free from thoſe 
conteſts for honour and power, which fill 
the open world with ſtratagems and vio- 
lence. But ſurely it cannot be ſaid that 
they have reached the perfection of a re- 
ligious Life; it cannot be allowed, that 
flight is victory; or that He fills his place 
in the Creation laudably, who does no ill, 
only becauſe he does nothing. Thoſe who 
live upon that which is produced by the 
labour of others, could not live, if there 
were none to labour; and if Celibacy 
could be univerſal, the race of Man muſt 
ſoon have an end. | 
Of theſe recluſes, it may without uncha- 
ritable cenſure be affirmed ; that they have 
ſecured their innocence, by the loſs of 
their Virtue; that to avoid the commiſ- 
hon of fome faults, they have made many 
duties impracticable; and that left they 
ſhould do what they ought zo to do, they 
leave much wndone, which they ought to 4s. 
They muſt however be allowed, to expreſs 
E a juſt 
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a juſt ſenſe of the dangers, with which 
we are ſurrounded; and a ſtrong convic- 
tion of the vigilance neceſſary to obtain 
ſalvation; and it is our buſineſs to avoid 
their errors, and imitate their piety. 

He is happy that carries about with him 
in the world the temper of the cloiſter; 
and preſerves the fear of doing evil, while 
he ſuffers himſelf to be impelled by the 
zeal of doing good; who uſes the comforts 
and the conveniencies of his condition, as 
though he uſed them not, with that con- 
ſtant deſire of a better ſtate, which ſinks 
the value of earthly things; who can be 
rich or poor, without pride in riches, or 
diſcontent in poverty; who can manage 
the buſineſs of life, with ſuch indifference, 
as may ſhut out from his heart all incite- 
ments to fraud or injuſtice; who can par- 
take the pleaſures of ſenſe with tempe- 
rance, and enjoy the diſtinctions of honour 
with moderation ; who can paſs undefiled 
through a polluted World; and, among 
all the viciſſitudes of good and evil, have 
his heart fixed only where true joys are to 
be found. 

This can only be done, by fearing always, 
by | de in the mind a conſtant ap- 

prehenſion 
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prehenlion of the Divine Preſence, and a 
conſtant dread of the Divine diſpleaſure; 
impreſſions which the converſe of man- 
kind, and the ſolicitations of ſenſe and 
fancy, are continually labouring to efface, 
and which we muſt therefore renew by 
all ſuch practices as Religion preſcribes ; 
and which may be learned from the lives 
of them, who have been diſtinguiſhed, as 
examples of piety, by the general appro- 
bation of the Chriſtian Worid. 

The great efficient of union between the 
ſoul and its Creator, is Prayer; of which 
the neceſſity is ſuch that St. Paul directs 
us, to pray without ceaſing; that is, to pre- 
ſerve in the mind ſuch a conſtant depend- 
ence upon God, and ſuch a conſtant defire 
of his aſſiſtance, as may be equivalent to 
conſtant prayer. 

No man can pray, with ardour of devo- 
tion, but he muſt excite in himſelf a reve- 
rential idea of that Power, to whom he 
addreſſes his petitions ; nor can he ſud- 
denly reconcile himſelf to an action, by 
which he ſhall diſpleaſe him, to whom he 
has been returning thanks for his Creation 
and Preſervation, and by whom he 
hopes to be {till preſerved. He therefore, 
E 2 who 
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who prays often, fortifies himſelf by a na- 
tural effect, and may hope to be preſerved 
in ſafety, by the ſtronger aid of Divine 
Protection. | 

Beſides the returns of daily and regu- 
lar Prayer, it will be neceſſary for moſt 
men to aſhſt themſelves, from time to 
time, by ſome particular and unaccuſtom- 
ed acts of Devotion. For this purpoſe, in- 
tervals of retirement may be properly re- 
commended ; in which the duſt of Life 
may be ſhaken off and in which the courſe 
of Life may be properly reviewed, and its 
future poſſihilities eſtimated. At ſuch 
times ſecular temptations are removed, 
and earthly cares are diſmiſſed ; a vain 
tranſitory world may be contemplated in 
its true ſtate; paſt offences may obtain par- 
don by Repentance; new reſolutions may 
be formed, upon new convictions; the paſt 
may ſupply inſtruction to the preſent and 
to the future; and ſuch preparation may 
be made for thole events, which threaten 
ſpiritual danger, that temptation cannot 
eaſily come unexpected; and intereſt 
and pleaſure, whenever they renew 


their attacks, will find the ſoul upon its 
guard, 
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guard, with either caution to avoid, or 
vigour to repel them. | 
In theſe ſeaſons of retreat and recollec- 
tion, what external helps ſhall be added 
muſt by every one be diſcreetly and fo. 
berly conſidered. Faſts and other auſte- 
XE rities, however they have been brought 

- MX into diſrepute by wild Enthufiaſm, have 


been always recommended, and always 
1 3 = practiſed, by the ſincere Believers of reveal- 
e Religion; and as they have a natural ten- 
e MI dency to diſengage the mind from ſenſua- 
's ut, they may be of great uſe, as awak- 
h eners of holy Fear; and they may aſſiſt 
dJ, our progreſs in a good life, while they are 
n RS conſidered only as expreſſions of our love 
in of God, and are not ſubſtituted for the 
r- love of our Neighbours. 
* As all thoſe duties are to be practiſed, 
ſt left the heart ſhould be hardened, we are 
ad to conſider, 
ay Secondly, What is meant by haraneſs of 
en heart, 
10t It is apparent from the Text, that the 
eſt hardneſs of heart, which betrays to miſ- 
2W chief, is contrary to the fear which ſe- 
m cures happineſs. The fear of God, is a 
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certain tenderneſs of Spirit, which ſhrinks 
from 
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from evil, and the cauſes of evil; ſuch 
a ſenſe of God's Preſence, and ſuch per- 
ſuaſion of his Juſtice, as gives fin the ap- 
pearance of evil, and therefore excites 
every effort to combat and eſcape it. 
Hardneſs of heart, therefore, is a thought- 


leſs neglectof the Divine Law]; ſuch an ac- 


quieſcence in the pleaſures of ſenſe, and 
ſuch delight i in the pride of life, as leaves $ 
no place in the mind for meditation on 1 
higher things; ſuch an indifference about 1 
the laſt event of human actions, as never 
looks forward to a future Rate, but ſuf- 
fers the paſſions to operate with their full 
force, without any other end, than the 
gratifications of the preſent world. 

To Men of hearts thus hardened, Pro- 
vidence is ſeldom wholly inattentive; they 
are often called to the remembrance of 
their Creator, both by bleſſings and afflic- 
tions; by recoveries from ſickneſs, by de- 
liv ranches from danger, by loſs of friends, 
and by miſcarriage of tranſactions. As 
theſe calls are neglected, the hardneſs is 
increaſed ; and there is danger, leſt he, 
nom they have refuſed to hear, ſhould i 
-all them no more. $ 


This 
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This ſtate of dereliction, is the higheſt 
degree of miſery ; and fince it is ſo much 
to be dreaded, all approaches to it are di- 
ligently to be avoided. It is therefore ne. 
ceſſary to enquire, 

Thirdly, How, or by what cauſes, the 
heart is hardened. 

The moſt dangerous hardneſs of heart 
is that which proceeds from ſome enor- 
mous wickedneſs, of which the criminal 
dreads the recollection, becauſe he cannot 
prevail upon himſelf to repair the injury ; 
or becauſe he dreads the irruption of thoſe 
images, by which guilt muſt always be 
accompanied ; and, finding a temporal 

eaſe in negligence and forgetfulneſs, by 
degrees confirms himſelf in ſtubborn im- 
penitence. 

This is the moſt dreadful and deplora-. 
ble ſtate of the heart; but this I hope is 
not very common. That which frequently 
occurs, though very dangerous, is not deſ- 
perate; {ance it conſiſts, not in the perver- 
Hon of the will, but in the alienation of 
the thought ; by ſuch hearts God is not de- 
tied, he is only forgotten. Of this forget- 
fulneſs, the general cauſes are worldly 


cares and ſenſual pleaſures. If there is a 


Man, 
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Man, of whoſe ſoul avarice or ambition 
have complete poſſeſſion, and who places 
his hope in riches or advancement, he will 
be employed in bargains, or in ſchemes, 
and make no excurſion into remote futu- i 
| rity, nor conſider the time, in which the W 
rich and the poor ſhall lie down together; 
when all temporal advantages ſhall for- 

ſake him, and he ſhall appear before the 


ſupreme tribunal of Eternal Juſtice. The Ci 5 1 
ſlave of pleaſure ſoon finks into a kind of 4 = 
ö voluptuous dotage; intoxicated with pre- A l 


ſent delights, and careleſs of every thing f 
| elſe; his days and his nights glide wax . 
| in luxury or in vice, and he has no cure, ] 

but to keep thought away; for thought is 1 
| always troubleſome to kim, who lives wit MR + 
| out his own approbation. = 
That ſuch men are not rouſed to the Ss 7T 
| knowledge and the conſideration of their. B. 
| real ſtate, will appear leſs ſtrange; when «6 
it is obſerved, that they are almoſt always 
either ſtupidly, or profanely, negligent of 4 = 
| thoſe external duties of Religion, which MM 

are inſtituted to excite and preſerve the en 


| fear of God. By perpetual abſence from th 
public worſhip, they miſs all opportuni- all 
| ties, which the pious wiſdom of Chriſtia- #8 ul 
. nity 43 


a 
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nity has afforded them, of comparing their 
lives with the rules, which the Scripture 
contains; and awakening their attention to 
the preſence of God, by hearing him in- 
voked, and joining their own voices in the 
common ſupplication. That careleſſneſs of 
the world to come, which firſt ſuffered 
them to omit the duties of devotion, 18, 
by that omiſſion, hourly encreaſed; and 
having firſt neglected the means of holineſs, 
they in time do not remember them. 

A great part of them whoſe hearts are 
thus hardened, may juſtly 1mpute that in- 
ſenſibility to the violation of the Sabhath. 
He that keeps one day in the week holy, 
has not time to become profligate, before 
the returning day of recollection reinſtates 
his principles, and renews his caution. 
This 18 the benefit of periodical worſhip. 
But he, to whom all days are alike, will 
find zo day for prayer and repentance. 

Many enjoyments, innocent in them- 
ſelves, may become dangerous by too much 
frequency; publick ſpectacles, convivial 
entertainments, domeſtick games, ſports of 
the field, or gay or ludicrous cons erfation, 
all of them harmleſs, and ſome of them 
uſeful, while they are regulated by religi- 


OUS 
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ous prudence, may yet become pernicious, 
when they paſs their bounds, and uſurp too 
much of that time which 1s given us, that 
we may work out our Salvation. 

And ſurely whatever may diminiſh the 
fear of God, or abate the tenderneſs of 
conſcience, muſt be diligently avoided by 
thoſe who remember what 1s to be ex- 
plained. 

Fourthly, The conſequence of Hardneſs 
of Heart. 

He that hardeneth his heart ſhall fall 
into miſchief. Whether miſchief be con- 
fidered, as immediately ſignifying wicked. 
neſs, or miſery, the ſenſe is eventually the 
ſame. Miſery is the effect of wickedneſs, 
and wickedneſs is the cauſe of miſery; and 
he that hardeneth his heart ſhall be both 
wicked and miſerable. Wicked he will 
doubtleſs be, for he that has loſt the fear 
of God has nothing by which he can op- 
poſe temptation, He has a breaſt open 
and expoſed, of which intereſt or volup- 
tuouſneſs take eaſy poſſeſſion. He is the 
ſlave of his own defires, and the ſport of 
his own paſſions. He acts without a rule 
of action; and he determines without any 
true principle of Judgement. If he who 

fears 
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fears always, who preſerves in his mind a 


613 conſtant ſenſe of the danger of ſin, is yet 
L often aſſaulted, and ſometimes overpower- 
ed, by temptation, what can be hoped for 
e | him, that has the ſame temptation, with- 
E out the ſame defence? He who hardens his 
y heart will certainly be wicked, and it ne- 
4 ceſſarily follows, that he will certainly be 
miſerable. The doom of the obſtinate and 
ſs impenitent ſinner is plainly declared; it is 
a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
1 WW living God. 
n- Let us all therefore watch our thoughts 
d- and actions; and that we may not, by 
1e hardneſs of heart, fall into miſchief, let 
ks, | us endeavour and pray, that we may be 
1d among them that feared always, and by 
th that fear may be prepared for everlaſting 
ill Happineſs, 
ar & 
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2 ISAIAH, Chap. lviii. Ver. 7, 8. 
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. it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 

5% that thou bring the poor that are caſt out, 

be to thy houſe ? when thou ſegſt the naked that 

thou cover him, and that thou hide not thy= 
ſelf from thine own fleſh? 

Then ſhall thy light break forth as the morn. 
ing, and thine health ſhall ſpring forth 
ſpeedily; and thy righteouſneſs ſhall go before 
Mee, the glory of the Lord ſhall be thy rere- 


ward. 


I the neceſſity of every duty is to be 
eſtimated by the frequency with which it 
is inculcated, and the ſanctions by which 
it is enforced; if the great Lawgiver of 
the univerſe, whoſe will is immutable, and 
whoſe decrees are eſtabliſhed for ever, may 
be 


( 62 ) 
be ſuppoſed to regard, in a particular man- 
ner, the obſervation of thoſe commands, 
which ſeem to be repeated only that they 
may be ſtrongly impreſſed, and ſecured, 
by an habitual ſubmiſhon, from violation 
and neglect, there is ſcarcely any virtue, 
that we ought more diligently to exerciſe 
than that of compaſſion to the needy and 
diſtreſſed. 

If we look into the ſtate of mankind, and 
endeavour to deduce the will of God from 
the viſible diſpoſition of things, we find no 
duty more neceſſary to the ſupport of or- 
der, and the happineſs of ſociety, nor any 
of which we are more often reminded; by 
opportunities of practiſing it, or which is 
more ſtrongly urged upon us, by importu- 
nate ſolicitations, and affecting objects. 

If we enquire into the opinions of thoſe 
men, on whom God conferred ſuperior 
wiſdom, in the Heathen world, all their 
ſuffrages will be found united in this great 
point. Amidſt all their wild opinions, and 
chimerical ſyſtems, the ſallies of unguided 
imagination, and the errors of bewildered 
reaſon; they have all endeavoured to 
evince the neceſſity of beneficence, and 


agreed to aſſign the firſt rank of excellence 
to 
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to him, who moſt contributes to improve 
the happineſs, and to ſoften the miſeries of 
life. 

But we, who are bleſſed with clearer 
light, and taught to know the will of our 
Maker, not from long deductions from va- 
riable appearances, or intricate diſquifiti- 
ons of fallible reaſon, but by meſſengers 
inſpired by himſelf, and enabled to prove 
their miſſion, by works above the power 
of created Beings, may ſpare ourſelves the 
labour of tedious enquiries. The Holy 
Scriptures are in our hands; the Scriptures, 
which are able to make us wiſe unto Sal. 
vation; and by them we may be ſuffici- 
ently informed of the extent and import- 
ance of this great duty; a duty enjoined, 
explained, and enforced, by Moſes and 
the Prophets, by the Evangeliſts and 
Apoſtles, by the precepts of Solomon and 


5 the Example of Chriſt. 


From thoſe to whom large poſſeſſions . 
have been tranſmitted by their anceſtors, 
or whoſe induſtry has heen bleſſed with 
ſucceſs, God always requires the tribute of 
Charity; he commands that what he has 
given be enjoyed in imitating his bounty, 
in diſpenſing happineſs, and chearing po- 
verty, 
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verty, in eaſing the pains of diſeaſe, and 
lightening the burden of oppreſſion ; he 
commands that the ſuperfluity of bread be 
dealt to the hungry; and the raiment, 
which the poſſeſſor cannot uſe, be heſftow- 
ed upon the naked, and that no man turn 
away from his own fleſh. 

This is a tribute, which it is difficult to 
imagine that any man can be unwilling 


to pay, as an acknowledgement of his de- 


pendence upon the univerſal Benefactor, 
and an humble teſtimony of his confidence 
in that protection, without which, the 
ſtrongeſt foundations of human power muſt 
fail, at the firſt ſhock of adverſity, and the 
higheſt fabricks of earthly greatneſs fink 
into ruin; without which, wealth is only 
a floating vapour, and policy an empty 
ſound. 

But ſuch is the prevalence of temptati- 
ons, not early reſiſted; ſuch the depravity 
of minds, by which unlawful deſires have 
been long indulged, and falſe appearances 
of happineſs purſued with ardour and per- 
ti naciouſneſs; ſo much are we influenced 
hy example, and ſo diligently do we lahour 
to deceive ourſelves, that it is not uncom- 
mon to find the ſentiments of benevolence 

almoſt 
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almoſt extinguiſhed, and all regard to the 
welfare of others overborne by a perpetual 
attention to immediate advantage and con- 
tracted views of preſent intereſt. 

When any man has ſunk into a ſtate of 
inſenſibility like this, when he has learned 
to act only by the impulſe of apparent pro- 
fit, when he can look upon diftreſs, with- 
out partaking it, and hear the cries of po- 
verty and ſickneſs, without a with to re- 
lieve them; when he has ſo far diſordered 
his ideas as to value wealth, without re- 
gard to its end, and to amaſs, with eager- 
neſs, what is of no uſe in his hands; he 
is indeed not eahily to be reclaimed ; his 
reaſon, as well as his paſſions, is in combi. 
nation againſt his ſoul, and there is little 
hope, that either perſuaſion will ſoften, or 
arguments convince him. A man, once 
hardened in cruelty by inveterate avarice, 
is {ſcarcely to be conſidered as any longer 
human; nor 1s it to be hoped, that any 
impreſſion can be made upon him, by me- 
thods applicable only to reaſonable Beings. 
Beneficence and compaſſion can be awaken- 
ed in ſuch hearts only by the operation of 
Divine Grace, and muſt be the effect of a 

F miracle. 
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miracle, Uke that which turned the dry 
YGCi to A Pringing Well. 

Let every one, that conſiders this ate 
of obdurate wickedaeſs, that is ſtruck with 
horror at the mention of a man void of 
pity, that feels reſentment at the name ot 
oppreſſion, and melts with ſorrow at the 
voice of miſery, remember that thoſe, who 
have now loft all theſe ſentiments, were 
originally formed with paſſions, and in- 
Rincts, and reaſon, like his own : let him 
reflect, that he, who now ſtands moſt firm- 
ly, may fall by negligence, and that ne- 
gligence ariſes from ſecurity. Let him 
therefore obſerve, by what gradations men 


link into perdition, by what inſenſible de- Ch 
viations they wander from the ways of ] 
virtue 'till they are at length ſcarce able to aſſt 
return; and let him be warned by their pro 
example, to avoid the original cauſes of and 
| depravity, and repel the firſt attacks of ber: 


unreaſonable ſelf-love; let him meditate 
| on the excellence of Charity, and improve 
thoſe ſeeds of benevolence, which are 
implanted in every mind, but which will 
| not produce fruit, without care and culti- 
vation, 
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Such meditations are always neceſſary 
for the promotion of Virtue; for a careleſs 
and inattentive mind eaſily forgets its im- 
portance, and it will be practiſed only 
with a degree of ardour, proportioned to 
the ſenſe of our obligations to it. 

To aſſiſt ſuch reflections, to confirm the 
benevolence of the liberal, and to ſhow 
thoſe who have lived without regard to the 
neceſſities of others, the abſurdity of their 
conduct, I ſhall enquire, 

Firſt, Into the nature of Charity; and 

Secondly, Into the advantages ariſing 
from the exerciſe of it. 

Firft, I ſhall enquire into the nature of 
Charity. 

By Charity, is to he underſtood, every 
aſiflance of weakneſs, or ſupply of wants, 
produced by a deſire of benefiting others, 

and of pleaſing God, Not every act of li- 
berality, every increaſe of the wealth of 
another, not every flow of negligent pro- 
fuſions, or thoughtleſs ſtart of ſudden mu- 
nificence, is to be dignified with this vene. 
rable name. There are many motives to 
the appearance of bounty, very different 


from thoſe of true Charity, and which, with 


whatever ſucceſs they may be impoſed up- 
F 2 on 
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on Mankind, will be diſtinguiſhed at the 
laſt day by Him to whom all hearts are 
open. It is not impoſſible, that Men whoſe 
chief deſire is eſteem and applauſe, who 
court the favour of the multitude, and 
think fame the great end of action, may 
ſquander their wealth in ſuch a manner, 
that ſome part of it may benefit the virtu- 
ous or the miſerable; but as the Guilt, ſo 
the Virtue, of every action, ariſes from 
deſign; and thoſe bleſſings which are be- 
towed hy chance, will be of very little 
advantage to him that ſcattered them, with 
no other proſpect, than that of hearing his 
own praiſes; praiſes, of which he will not 
be often diſappointed, but of which our 
Lord has determined, that they ſhall be 
his reward. If any Man, in the diſtribu— 
tion of his favours, finds the defire of en— 
gaging gratitude, or gaining aflection, to 
predominate in his mind; if he finds his 
benevolence weakened, by obſerving that 
his favours are forgotten, and that thoſe 
whom he has moſt ſtudiouſly benefited, are 
often leaſt zealous for his fervice; he ought 
to remember, that he is not acting upon 
the proper motives of Charity. For true 
Charity ariſes from faith in the promiſes 

of 
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of God, and expects rewards only in a fu- 
ture ſtate. To hope for our recompence in 
this life, is not beneficence, but uſury. 

And ſurely Charity may eaſily ſubfiſt, 
without temporal motives, when it is con- 
ſidered, that it is by the exerciſe of Charity 
alone, that we are enabled to receive any 
ſolid advantage from preſent proſperity, 
and to appropriate to ourſelves any poſſeſ- 
on, beyond the poſſibility of loſing it. 
Of the uncertainty of ſucceſs, and the in- 
ſtability of greatneſs, we have examples 
every day before us. Scarcely can any Man 
turn his eyes upon the World, without ob- 
ſerving the ſudden rotations of affairs, the 
ruin of the affluent,” and the downfal of 
the high; and it may reatonahly be hoped, 
that no Man, to whom opportunities of 
ſuch obſervations occur, can forbear ap- 
plying them to his own condition, and re- 
flecting, that what he now contemplates in 
another, he may, in a few days, experience 
himſelf. 

By theſe reflections, he muſt be naturally 
led to enquire, how he may fix ſuch fugi- 
tive advantages; how he ſhall hinder his 
wealth from flying away, and leaving him 
nothing, but melancholy, diſappointment, 

N and 
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and remorſe. This he can effect only, by 
the practice of Charity, by dealing his 
bread to the hungry, and bringing the poor 
that is caſt out, to his houſe. By theſe 
means only he can lay up for himſelf trea- 
ſures in Heaven, where neither ruſt nor mot/: 
doth corrupt, and where Thieves do not break 
through and ſteal. By a liberal diſtribution 
of his riches, he can place them above the 
reach of the ſpoiler, and exempt them from 
accident and danger; can purchaſe to him- 
ſelf that fatisfa&tion which no power on 
earth can take away; and make them the 
means of happineſs, when they are no 
longer in his hands. He may procure, by 
this uſe of his wealth, what he will find 
to be obtained by no other method of ap- 
plying it, an alleviation of the ſorrows of 
age, of the pains of ſickneſs, and of the 
agonies of death. 

To enforce the duty of Charity, it is ſo 
far from being neceſſary to produce any ar- 
guments, drawn from the narrow view of 
our condition, a view reſtrained to this 
world, that the chief reaſon for which it 1s 


to be practiſed, is the ſhortneſs and uncer- 


tainty of life. To a man who conſiders, 


for what purpoſe he was created, and why 
IE he 
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he was placed in his preſent fate, how 
mort a time, at moſt, is allotted to his 
earthly duration, and how much of that 
time may be cut off; how can any thing 
give real ſatisfaction, that terminates in 
this lite? How can he imagine, that any 
acquiſition can deſerve his labour, which 
has no tendency to the perfection of his 
mind ? Or how can any enjoyment engage 
his defires, but that of a pure conſcience, 
and reaſonable expectations of a more hap- 
py and permanent exiftence ? Whatever 
{uperiority may diſtinguiſh us, and what- 
ever plenty may ſurround. us, we know, 
that they can be poſſeſſed hut a ſhort time, 
and that the manner in which we employ 
them muft determine our eternal ftate ; 
and what need can there be of any other 
argument for the uſe of them, agreeable 
to the command of him that beftowed 
them? What ſtronger incitement can any 
man require to a due conſideration of the 
poor and needy, than that the Lord will 
deliver him in the day of trouble; in that 
day, when the ſhadow of death ſhall com- 
paſs him about, and all the vanities of the 
world ſhall fade away; when all the com- 
forts of this life ſhall forſake him, when 
pleaſure ſhall no longer delight, nor power 

protect 
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protect him? In that dreadtul hour ſhall 
the man, whole care has been extended to 
the general happineſs of mankind, whoſe 
Charity has reſcued fickneſs from the 
grave, and poverty from the dungeon, 
who has heard the groans of the aged, 
ſtruggling with misfortunes, and the cries 
of infants languiſhing with hunger, find 
favour in the fight of the great Author of 
{ociety, and his recompence ſhall flow up- 
on him, from the fountain of mercy; he 
ſhall ſtand without fear, on the brink of 
life, and paſs into eternity, with an hum- 
ble confidence of finding that mercy which 
he has never denied. His Righteouſneſs 
{hall go before him, and the Glory of the 
Lord ſhall be his rere-ward. 

Theſe bleſſings, and theſe rewards, are 
to be gained by the due uſe of riches; but 
they are not confined to the rich, or unat- 
tainable by thoſe whom Providence has 
placed 1n lower fiations. Charity is an 
univerſal duty, which it is in every man's 


power ſometimes to practice; lince every 


degree of aſſiſtance given to another, upon 
proper motives, is an act of charity; and 
there is ſcarcely auy man, in ſuch a Hate 
of imbecillitv, as that he may not, on 

{ome 
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ſome occaſions, benefit his neighbour. He 
that cannot relieve the poor, may infiruct 
the ignorant ; and he that cannot attead 
the ick, may reclaim the vicious. He that 
can give little aſſiſtance himſelf, may yet 
perform the duty of Charity, by inflaming 
the ardour of others, and recommending 
the petitions, which he cannot grant, to 
thoſe who have more to beftow. The 
widow that ſhall give her mite to the 
treaſury, the poor man who ſhall bring to 
the thirſty a cup of cold water, ſhall not 
loſe their reward. 

And that this reward is not without rea. 
ſon decreed to the beneficent, and that the 
duty of Charity is not exaited above its na- 
tural dignity and importance, will appear, 
by conſidering, 

Secondly, The benefits ariſing from the 
exerciſe of Charity. 

The chief advantage which 1s received, 
by mankind from the practice of Charity, 
is the promotion of Virtue, amongſt thoſe 
who are moſt expoſed to ſuch temptations 
as it is not eaſy to ſurmount; temptations, 
of which no man can ſay, that he ſhould 
be able to reſiſt them, and of which it is 
not eaſy for any o ne that has not known 


them 
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them, to eſtimate the force, and repreſent 
the danger. 

We lee, every day, men bleſſed with 
abundance, and revelling in delight, yet 
overborne by ungovernable deſires of in- 
creaſing their acquifitions ; and breaking 
through the boundaries of Religion, to pile 
heaps on heaps, and add one ſuperfluity to 
another, to obtain only nominal advantages, 
and imaginary pleaſures. 

For theſe we ſee Friendſhips broken, 
Juſtice violated, and Nature forgotten; we 
{ce crimes committed, without the proſpect 
of obtaining any poſitive pleaſure, or re- 
moving any real pain. We ſee men toil- 
ing through meanneſs and guilt, to obtain 
that which they can enjoy only in idea, 
and which will ſupply them with nothing 
real, which they do not already abundant- 
ly poſſeſs. 

If men formed by education and enlight- 
enced by experience, men whole obſervati- 
ons of the world cannot but have ſhown 
them the neceſſity of Virtue, and who are 
able to diſcover the enormity of wicked- 
neſs, by tracing its original, and purſuing 
its conſequences, can fall before ſuch temp- 
tations, and, in oppolition to knowledge 

and 
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and conviction, prefer to the happineſs of 
pleaſing God, the flatteries of dependants, 
or the ſmiles of power; what may not be 
expected from him, who is puſhed forward 
into fin by the impulſe of poverty, who 
lives in continual want of what he 1ces 
waſted by thouſands in negligent extra- 
vagance, and whoſe pain 1s every moment 
aggravated by the contempt of thoſe whom 
nature has ſubjected to the ſame neceſſi- 
ties with himſelf, and who are only his ſu- 
perior by that wealth which they know not 
how to poſſeſs with moderation or de- 
cency ! 

How ſtrongly may ſuch a man be tempt- 
ed to declare war upon the proſperous and 
the great! With what obſtinacy and fury 
may he ruſt on from ond outrage to ano- 
other, impelled on one part, by this pref. 
ſure of neceſſity, and att aged ou the 
other, by the proſpect of ppineſs: of 
happineſs, which he ſees ſuljicient to ele- 
vate thoſe that pofTet5 it above the conſide- 
ration of their own nature, aud to turn 


them away from their own fleſh; that 


happineſs, which appears greater, by being 
compared with his own miſery, and which 
he admires the more, becauſe he cannot 
approach 
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approach it. He that finds in himſelf eve- 
ry natural power of enjoyment, will envy 
the tables of the luxurious, and the ſplen- 
dour of the proud ; he who feels the cold 
of nakedneſs, and the faintneſs of hunger, 
cannot but be provoked to ſnatch that bread 
which is devoured by exceſs, and that rai- 
ment which is only worn as the decorati- 
on of vanity. Reſentment may eaſily com- 
bine with want, and incite him to return 
negle& with violence. 

Such are the temptations of poverty ; 
and who is there that can ſay, that he has 


not ſometimes forſaken virtue upon weaker - 
motives ? Let any man reflect upon the 


ſnares to which Poverty expoſes virtue, 
and remember, how certainly one crime 
makes way for another, till at laſt all diſ- 
tinction of good and evil is obliterated ; 
and he will eaſily diſcover the neceſſity 
of Charity, to preſerve a great part 
of mankind from the moſt atrocious 
wickedneſs. 

The great rule of action, by which we 
are directed to do to others whatever we 
would that others ſhould do to us, may be 
extended to God himſelf; whatever we 
all: of God, we ought to be ready to be- 
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ſtow on our neighhour; if we pray to be 
forgiven, we muſt forgive thoſe that treſ- 
paſs againſt us; and is it not equally rea- 
ſonable, when we implore from Providence 
our daily bread, that we deal our bread to 
the hungry; and that we reſcue others 
from being betrayed by want into in, when 
we pray, that we may not ourſelves be led 
into temptation ! 

Poverty, for the greateſt part, produces 
ignorance, and ignorance facilitates the at. 
tack of temptation. For how ſhould any 
man reſiſt the ſolicitations of appetite, or 
the influence of paſſion, without any ſenſe 
of their guilt, or dread of the puniſhment ? 
How ſhould he avoid the paths of vice, who 
never was directed to the way of virtue ? 

For this reaſon, no method of charity is 
more efficacious than that which at once 
enlightens ignorance and relieves poverty, 
that implants virtuein the mind, and wards 
off the blaſts of indigence that might de- 
ſtroy it in the bloom. Such is the charity 
of which an opportunity is now offered ; 
charity by which thoſe, who would proba- 
bly, without aſſiſtance, he the burdens or 
terrors of the community by growing up 
in idleneſs and vice. are enabled to ſup- 
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port themſelves by uſeful employments, 
and glorify God by reaſonable ſervice. 
Such are the general motives which the 
Religion of Jeſus affords to the general ex- 
erciſe of charity, and ſuch are the parti- 
cular motives for our laying hold of the 
opportunity, which Providence has this day 
put into our power tor the practice of it; 


motives no leſs than the hope oi everlaſt- 


ing happineſs, and the fear of puniſhment 
which ſhall never end. Such incitements 
are ſurely ſufficient to quicken the ſloweſt, 
and animate the coldeſt; and if there can he 
imagined any place in which they muſt be 
more eminently prevalent, it muſt be the 
place where we now rehde. The numerous 
Frequenters of this place conſtitute a mixed 
aſſemblage of the happy and the miſera- 
ble. Part of this audience has reſorted 
hither, to alleviate the miſeries of fickneſs, 
and part, to divert the ſatiety of pleaſure ; 
part, becauſe they are diſabled, by diſ- 
eaſes, to proſecute the employment of their 
{tation ; and part, becauſe their ſtation has 
allotted them, in their own opinion, no 
other buſineſs than to purſue their plea- 
ſures. Part have exhauſted the medicines, 
* Bath, 
and 
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and part have worn out the delights of 
every other place; and theſe contrary con- 
ditions are ſo mingled together, that in few 
places are the miſeries of life ſo ſeverely 
felt, or its pleaſures more luxuriouſly en- 
joyed. | 

To each of theſe fates of life may the 
precepts of Charity be enforced with emi- 
nent propriety, and unanſwerable argu- 
ments. Thoſe, whoſe only complaint is a 
forfeit of felicity, and whoſe fearleſs and 
confident gaiety brings them hither, ra- 
ther to waſte health than to repair it, can- 
not ſurely be fo intent upon the conſtant 
ſucceſſion of amuſements which vanity and 
affluence have provided, as not ſometimes 
to turn their thoughts upon thoſe whom 
poverty and ignorance have cut off from 
enjoyment, and conligned a prey to wick- 
edneſs, to miſery, and to want. If their 
amuſements afford them the ſatisfaction 
which the eager repetition of them ſeems 
to declare, they muſt certainly pity thoſe 
who live in fight of ſo much happineſs, 
which they can only view from a diſtance, 
hut can never reach; and thoſe whom 
they pity, they cannot ſurely hear the pro- 
miſes made to charity without endeavours 
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ing to relieve. But if, as the wiſeſt among 
the votaries of pleaſure have confeſſed, 
they feel themſelves unſatisfied and delud- 
ed ; if, as they own, their ardour is kept 
up by diſſimulation, and they lay aſide 
their appearance of felicity, when they re- 
tire from the eyes of thoſe among whom 
they deſire to propagate the deceit; if they 
teel that. they have waſted life without poſ- 
lelling it ; and know that they ſhall riſe 
to-morrow, to chaſe an empty good which 
they have often graiped at, but could ne- 
ver hold: they may ſurely ſpare ſome- 
thing for the purchaſe of ſolid ſatisfaction, 
aud cut off part of that expence, by which 
nothing is procured, for the ſake of giving 
to others thoſe necetlaries which the com- 
mon wants of our Being demand, and by 
the diſtribution of which they may lay up 
dome treatures of happineſs againſt that 
day which is ſtealing upon them, the day 
of age, of ſieknels and af death, in which 
hey ſhall be able to reflect with pleaſure 
en no other part of their time paſt here, 
lt that which was ſpent in the duties of 
C\ority, But if theſe ſhall harden their 
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the general excuſes; or dream that any 
plea of inability will be accepted from 
thoſe who ſquander wealth upon trifles 
and truſt ſums, that might relieve the 
wants of multitudes, to the ſkill of play 
and the uncertaintics of chance. | 
To thoſe to whom languiſhment and 
ſickneſs have ſhewn the inſtability of all 
human happineſs, I hope it will not be re- 
quiſite to enforce the neceſſity of ſecuring 
to themſelves a {tate of unſhaken ſecurity 
and unchangeable enjoyment. To re 
the ſhortneſs of life to thoſe who feel hour- 
ly decays; or to expatiate on the miſeries 
of diſeaſe and poverty to them, whom pain 
perhaps, at this inſtant, is dragging to the 
grave, would be a needleſs waſte of that 
time which their condition admoniſhes 
them to ſpend, not in hearing, hut in prac- 
tifing their duty. And of fickneſs, Chari- 
ty ſeems the peculiar employment, becauſe 
it is an act of piety which can he practiſed 
with ſuch flight and tranfient attention as 
pain and faintneſs may allow. To the ſick 
therefore I may be allowed to pronounce the 
laſt ſummons to this mighty work, which 
perhaps the Divine Providence will allow 
them to hear. Remember thou ! that now 
G fainteſt 
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fainteſt under the weight of loug- continued 
maladies, that to thee, more emphatically, 
the night cometh 1n which no man can 
work; and therefore ſay not to him that 
aſketh thee, «© Go away now, and to-mor- 
row I will give;” To-morrow? To-mor- 
row is to 4 uncertain, to ee almoſt hope- 
leſs ; to-day if thou wilt hear the voice of 
God calling thee to repentance, and by re- 
pentance to charity ; harden not thy heart, 
but what thou knoweſt that in thy laſt mo- 
ment thou ſhalt wiſh done, make haſte to 
do, leſt thy lat moment be now upon 
thee. 

And let us all, at all times, and in all 
places, remember, that they who have 
given food to the hungry, raiment to the 
naked, and inſtruction to the ignorant, ſhall 
be numbered by the Son of God, amongſt 
the Bleſſed of the Father. 


SERMON 


NEHEMIAH, Chap. ix. Verſe 33. 


Howbeit thou art guſt in all that is brought 
upon us, for thou haſt done right, but we 
have done wickedly. 


Turre 1s nothing upon which more 
Writers, 1n all ages, have laid out their abi- 
lities, than the miſeries of life; and it af- 
fords no pleaſing reflections to diſcover 
that a ſubject ſo little agreeable is not yet 
exhauſted. 

Some have endeavoured to engage us in 
the contemplation of the evils of life for a 
very wile and good end. They have pro- 
poled, by laying before us the uncertainty 
of proſperity, the vanity of pleaſure, and 
the inquietudes of power, the difficult at- 
tainment of moſt earthly bleſſings, and the 
ſhort duration of them all, to divert our 
G 2 thoughts 
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thougbts from the glittering follies and 
tempting deluſions that ſurround us, to an en- 
quiry after more certain and permanent fe— 
licity; felicity not ſubject to be interrupt- 
ed by ſudden vicifiitudes, or impaired by 


the malice of the revengeſul, the caprice of 


the inconſtant, or the envy of the ambiti— 
ous. They have endeavourcd tou demon- 
ſtrate, and have in 1eality demonſtrated 
to all thoſe who will ſteal a few moments 
jrom noiſe and ſhow, and luxury, to at- 
tend to reaſon and to truth, that nothing is 
worthy of our ardeut wiſhes, or intenſe 


ſolicitude, that terminates in this Nate of 


exiſtence, and that thoſe only make the 
true uſe of life, that employ it in obtaining 
the favour of God, and ſecuring everlalt- 
ing happineſs. 

Others have taken occaſion from the 
dangers that ſurround, and the troubles 
that perplex us, to diſpute the wiſdom or 
jufiice of the Governor of the world, or to 
murmur at the laws of Divine Providence ; 
as the preſent ſtate of the world, the dit- 
order and confuſion of every thing about 
us, the caſual and certain evils to which 
we are expoſed, and the diſquiet and dil- 


guſt which either accompany, or follow, 
thoſe 


. 


thoſe ſew pleaſures that are within our 
reach, ſeem, in their opinion, to carry no 
marks of infinite henignity. This has been 
the reaſoning by which the wicked and 
profligate, in all ages, have attempted to 
harden their hearts againſt the reproaches 
of conſcience, and delude others into a par- 
cipitation of their crimes. By this argu- 
ment weak minds have heen betrayed into 
doubts and diſtruſt, and decoyved by de- 
grees into a dangerous ſtate of ſuſpence, 
though perhaps never hetrayed to abſolute 
infidelity. For few men have been made 
infidels by argument an reflection; their 


actions are not generally the reſult of their 


reaſonings, but their reaſonings of their ac- 
tions. Yet theſe rcaſonings, though they 
are not ſtrong enough to pervert a good 
mind, may yet, when they coincide with 
intereſt, and are aſſiſted by prejudice, con- 
trihute to confirm a man, already corrupt- 
ed, in his impicties, and at leaſt retard his 
reformation, it not entirely obſtruct it. 


Beſides, notions, thus derogatory from 
the providence of God, tend, even in the 


beſt men, if not timely eradicated, to weak- 
en thoſe impreſſions of reverence and gra - 
titude, which are neceſſary to add warmth 

to 
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to his devotions, and vigour to his virtue; 


for as the force of corporeal motion is 
weakened by every obſtruction, though it 


may not be entirely overcome by it, ſo the 
operations of the mind are by every falſe 
notion impeded and embarraſſed, and 
though they are not wholly diverted or 
ſuppreſſed, proceed at leaſt with leſs regu. 
larity, and with leſs celerity. 

But theſe doubts may eaſily be removed 
and theſe arguments confuted, by a calm 
and impartial attention to Religion and to 
reaſon ; 1t will appear upon examination, 
that though the world be tull of miſery and 
diſorder, yet God is not to he charged with 
diſregard of his creation; that, if we fſuf- 
fer, we ſuffer by our own fault, and that 
he has done right, but we have done wichedly. 

We are informed by the Scriptures, that 
God is not the Author of our preſent ſtate, 
that when he created man, he created him 
for happineſs ; happineſs indeed depend- 
ant upon his own choice, and to he pre- 
ſerved by his own conduct; for ſuch muſt 

zeceſlarily he the happineſs of every rea- 
ſonable Being : that this happineſs was 
forfeited by a breach of the conditions to 
which it was annexed, and that the poſte- 
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rity of him that broke the covenant were 
involved in the conſequences of his fault. 
Thus Religion ſhews us that phyſical and 
moral evil entered the world together ; 
and reaſon and experience aſſure us, that 
they continue for the moſt part ſo cloſely 
united, that, to avoid miſery, we muſt 
avoid in, and that while it is in our power 
to be virtuous, it is in our power to be 
happy, at leaſt to he happy to ſuch a de- 
gree as may have little room for murmur 
and complaints. 

Complaints are doubtleſs irrational in 
themſelves, and unjuſt with reſpect to God, 
if the remedies of the evils we lament are 
in our hands; for what more can be ex- 
pected from the beneficence of our Crea- 
tor, than that he ſhould place good and 
evil before us, and then direct us in our 
choice ? 

That God has not been ſparing of his 
bounties to mankind, or left them, even 
ſince the original tranſgreſſion of his com- 
mand, in a ſtate ſo calamitous as diſcon- 
tent aud melancholy have repreſented it, 
will evidently appear, if we reflect, 

Firſt, How few of the evils of life can 
juſtly be afcribed to God. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, How far a general Picty 
might exempt any Community from thote 
evils. | 

Thirdly, How much, in the preſent cor- 
rupt ſtate of the world, particular men may 
by the practice of the duties of Religion, 
promote their own happineſs. 

Firſt, How few of the evils of lite can 
juſily be aſcribed to God. 

In examining what part of our preſent 
miſery 1s to be imputed to God, we muſt 
carefully diſtinguiſh that which is actually 
appointed by him, from that which is on- 
ly permitted, or that which is the conſe- 
quence of ſomething done by curſelves, 
and could not be prevented, but by the in- 
terruption of thoſe genera] and ſettled 
laws, which we term the courſe of nature, 
or the eſtabliſhed order of the univerſe. Thus 
it is decreed by God, that all men ſhould 
die; and therefore the death of each man 
may juſtly be aſcribed to God; but the 
circumitances and time of his death are 
very much in his own power, or in the 
power of others. When a good man falls 
by the hand of an aſſaſſin, or is condemn- 
ed by the teſtimony of falſe witneſſes, or 
the ſentence of a corrupt judge ; his death 

may, 
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may, in ſome meaſure, be called the work | 
of God, but his murder is the action of | 
men. That he was mortal is the effect of | 
the divine decree ; but that he was depriv- 
ed of life unjuſtly, is the crime of his ene- 
mies. 

If we examine all the afflictions of mind, 
body, and eſtate, by this rule, we ſhall find 
God not otherwiſe acceſſary to them, than 
as he works no miracles to prevent them, 
as he ſuffers men to be maſters of them- 
ſelves, and reſtrains them only by coerc1- 
ons applied to their reaſon. If God ſhould 
by a particular exertion of his Cmnipo- 
tence, hinder murder or oppreſſion, no man 
could then be a murderer or an oppreſſor, 
becauſe he would be with-held from it by 
an irreliftible power; hut then that power, 
which prevented crimes, would deſtroy 
Virtue ; for Virtue is the conſequence of 
choice. Men would be no longer rational, 
cr would be rational to no purpoſe, be- 
cauſe their actions would not be the reſult 
of free will, determined by moral motives; 
but the ſettled and predeſtined motions of a 
machine 1mpelled by neceſſity. 

Thus it appears, that God would not act 
as the Governor of rational and moral 


agents, 
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agents, if he ſhould lay any other reſtraints 
upon them, than the hope of rewards, or 
fear of puniſhments; and that to deftroy, or 
obviate the conſequences of human actions, 


would be to deſtroy the preſent conſtitu- 


tion of the world. 

When therefore any man ſuffers pain 
from an injury offered him, that pain 1s 
not the act of God, but the effect of a crime, 
to which his enemy was determined by his 
own Choice. He was created ſuſceptible 
of pain, but not neceſſarily ſubjected to 
that particular injury which he now feels, 
and he is therefore not to charge God with 
his afflictions. The materials for building 
are naturally combuſtible; but when a ci. 


ty is fired by incendiaries, God 1s not the 


author of its deſtruction. 

God may indeed, by ſpecial acts of Pro- 
vidence, ſometimes hinder the deſigns of 
bad men from being ſucceſsfully executed, 
or the execution of them from producing 
ſuch conſequences as it naturally tends to; 
but this, whenever 1t 1s done, 1s a real, 
though not always a viſible miracle, and i; 
not to be expected in the ordinary occur. 
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In making an eſtimate therefore of the 
miſeries that ariſe from the diſorders of the 
body, we muſt conſider how many diſeaſes 
proceed from our own lazineſs, intemper- 
ance, or negligence ; how many the vices 
or follies of our anceſtors have tranſmitted 
to us, and beware of imputing to God the 
conſequences of luxury, riot, and de- 
bauchery. 

There are indeed diſtempers, which no 
caution can ſecure us from, and which ap- 
pear to be more immediately the ſtrokes of 
Heaven; but theſe are not of the moſt 
painful or lingering kind, they are for the 
moſt part acute and violent, and quickly 
terminate, either in recovery, or death ; 
and it is always to be remembered, that 
nothing but wickedneſs makes death an 
evil. 

Nor are the diſquietudes of the mind 
leſs frequently excited by ourſelves. Pride 
is the general ſource of our infelicity. A 
man that has an high opinion of his own 
merits, of the extent of his capacity, of the 
depth of his penetration, and the force of 
his eloquence, naturally forms ſchemes of 
employment, and promotion, adequate to 
thoſe abilities he conceives himſelt poſſeſ- 
ſed 
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fed of; he exacts from others the ſame eſ- 


teem which he pays to himſelf, and ima- t 
gines his deſerts diſregarded, if they are t] 
not rewarded to the extent of his wiſhes, E( 
He claims more than he has a right to hope b. 

for, finds his exorbitant demands rejected, 
retires to obſcurity and melancholy, and of 
charges Heaven with his diſappointments. Qu 
Men are very ſeldom diſappointed, ex- po 
cept when their deſires are immoderate, or ine 
when they ſuffer their paſſions to over- Col 
power their reaſon, and dwell upon de- nel 
lightful ſcenes of future honours, power, or cru 
riches, till they miſtake probabilities for of | 
certainties, or Wild ;wiſhes for rational ex. Joy1 
pectations. If ſuch men, when they awake Latr 
from theſe voluntary dreams, hnd the mor 
plealing phanton vaniſh away ; what can inſe 
they blame but theic own folly ? min: 
With no greater reaſon can we impute to pove 
Providence the fears and anxicties that har- proa 
raſs and diſtract us; for they ariſe from too man 
cloſe an adherence to thoſe things, from more 
which we are commanded to diſengage alten 
our affections. We fail of being happy, be- they 
cauſe we determine to obtain felicity by have 
deed 


means different from thoſe which God 


hath appointed. We are forbidden to be ©vert 
too. the 
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too ſolicitous about ſuture events; and is 
the Author of that prohibition to be accuſ- 
ed, becauſe men make themſelves miſera- 
ble by diſregarding it? 


" Poverty indeed is not always the effect 
* of wickedneſs, it may often be the conſe. 
10 quence of Virtue; but it is not certain that 
ad poverty is an evil. If we exempt the poor 
* man from all the miſeries to which his 
* condition expoſes him from the wicked- 
Jo neſs of others, if we ſecure him fron: the 
* eruelty of oppreſſion, and the contumelies 
for of pride ; if we ſuppoſe him to rate no en- 
wich joy ment of this life, beyond its real and 
1 intrinſic value, and to indulge no deſire 
the more than reaſon and religion allow ; the 
* inſeriority of his ſtation will very little di. 


miniſh his happineſs; and therefore the 


proach upon Providence. But poverty, like 
many other miſeries of life, is often little 
more than an imaginary calamity. Men 
alten call themſelves poor, not becauſe 


gage . 
my they want neceſſaries, but becauſe they 
: * have not more than they want. This in- 


deed is not always the caſe, nor ought we 
ever to harden our hearts againſt the crics 
v. thoſe who implore our aſſiſtance, by 


ſuppoſ.ng 


poverty of the virtuous reflects no re- 
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ſuppoſing that they feel leſs than they ex- 
preſs ; but let us all relieve the neceſſitous 
according to our abilities, and rea] pover. 
ty will ſoon be baniſhed out of the world. 

To theſe general heads may be reduced 
almoſt all the calamities that imbitter the 
life of man. To enumerate particular evils 
would be of little uſe. It is evident that 
moſt of our miſeries are, either imaginary, 
or the conſequences, either of our own 
faults, or the faults of others; and that it is 
therefore worthy of enquiry. 

Secondly, How far a general piety might 
exempt any community from thoſe evils. 

It is an obſervation very frequently 
made, that there is more tranquillity and 
ſatisfaction diffuſed through the inhahi- 
tants of uncultivated and ſavage countries, 
than is to be met with in nations filled 
with wealth and plenty, poliſhed with ci- 
vility, and governed by laws. It is found 
happy to be free from contention, though 
that exemption be obtained by having no- 
thing to contend for ; and an equality of 
condition, though that condition be far 
from eligible, conduces more to the peace 
of ſociety, than an eſtabliſned and legal ſuh- 
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tually endeavouring to exalt himſelf to the 
rank above him, though by degrading 
others already in poſſeſſion of it; and 
every man exerting his efforts, to hin- 


1 | | 
d der his inferiors from riſing to the level 
F with himſelf. It appears that it is better 


to have no property, than to be in perpetu- 
al apprehenſions of fraudulent artifices, or 
open invaſions ; and that the ſecurity ariſ- 
ing from a regular adminiſtration of go- 
vernment, is not equal to that which is 
produced by the abſence of ambition, en- 
vy, or diſcontent. 

Thus pleaſing is the proſpect of ſavage 
countries, merely from the ignorance of 
Vice, even without the knowledge of Vir- 
tue ; thus happy are they, amidft all the 
hardſhips and diſtreſſes that attend a ſtate 
of nature, becauſe they are in a great mea- 
ſure free from thoſe which men bring up- 
on one another. 

But a community, in which Virtue 
ſhould generally prevail, of which every 
member ſhould fear God with his whole 
heart, and love his neighbour as himſelf, 
where every man ſhould labour to make 
himſelf perfect, even as his Father which is 
in Heaven is perfed?, and endeavour with 

his 
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his utmoſt diligence to imitate the divine 
juſtice and benevolence, would have no 
reaſon to envy thoſe nations, whole quiet 
is the effect of their ignorance. - 
It we conſider it with regard to public 
happineſs, it would he opulent without 
luxury, and powerful without faction; its 
counſels would be ſteady, becauſe they 
would be juſt ; and its efforts vigorous be- 
cauſe they would be united. The govern- 
ors would have nothing to fear from the 
turbulence of the people, nor the people 
any thing to apprehend from the ambition 
of their governors. The encroachments of 
foreign enemies, they could not always 
avoid, but would certainly repulie, for 
ſcarcely any civilized nation has been ever 
enſlaved, till it was firſt corrupted. 
With regard to private men, not only 
that happineſs, which neceſſarily deſcends 
to particulars from the public proſperity, 
would be enjoyed; but even thoſe: bleſ- 
lings, which conſtitute the felicity of do- 
meſtic life, and are leſs cloſely connect- 
ed with the general good. Every man 
would be induſtrious to improve his pro- 
perty, becauſe he would be in no danger of 
ſecing his improvements torn from him. 
Fvery 
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Every man would aſſiſt his neighbour, be- 
cauſe he would be certain of receiving aſ- 
liſtance, if he ſhould himſelf be attacked by 
neceſſity. Every man would endeavour 
aſter merit, becauſe merit would' always 
he rewarded. Every tie of friendſhip and 
relation would add to happineſs, becauſe 
it would not be ſubject to be broken hy en- 
vy, rivalſhip, or ſuſpicion. Children would 
honour their parents, becauſe all parents 
would be virtuous ; all parents would love 
their children, becauſe all children would 
de obedient. The grief which we natural- 
ly feel at the death of thoſe that are dear to 
us, could not perhaps be wholly prevented, 
hut would be much more moderate than 
in the preſent ſtate of things, becauſe no 
man could ever want a friend, and his loſs 
would therefore be leſs, becauſe his grief, 
like his other paſſions, would be regulated 
by his duty. Even the relations of ſubjec- 
tion would produce no uneaſineſs, becauſe 
inſolence would be ſeparated from power 
and diſcontent from inferiority. Diflerence 
of opinions would never diſturb this com- 
munitz, becauſe every man would diſpute 
for truth alone, look upon the ignorance of 
others with compaſſion, and reclaim them 
H from 
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from their errors with tenderneſs and mo- 
deſty. Perſecution would not be heard of 
among them, becauſe there would be no 
pride on one ide, nor obſtinacy on the 
other. Diſputes about property would ſel- 
dom happen, becauſe no man would grow 
rich by injuriug another ; and, when they 
did happen, they would be quickly termi- 
nated, becauſe cach party would be equally 
deſirous cf a juſt ſentence. All care and 
{olicitude would be almoſt baniſhed from 
this happy region, becauſe no man would 
either have falſe friends, or public ene- 
mies. The 1mmoderate deſire of riches 
would be extinguiſhed, where there was no 
vanity to be gratified. The fear of pover- 
ty would be diſpelled, where there was no 
man ſuffered to want what was neceſſary 
to his ſupport, or proportioned to his de- 
ſerts. Such would be the ſtate of a com- 
munity generally virtuous, and this happi- 
neſs would probably be derived to future 
generations; fince the earlieſt 1mpreflion: 
would be iu favour of virtue, ſince thoſe, to 
whom the care of education ſhould be 
committed, would make themſelves vene— 
rable by the obſervation of their own pre- 
cepts, and the minds of the young and un— 

experienced 
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experienced would not be tainted with 
falſe notions, nor their conduct influenced 
by bad examples. 

Such is the fate at which any communi- 
ty may arrive by the general practice of 
the duties of Religion. And can Provi- 
dence he accuſed of cruelty or negligence, 
when ſuch happineſs as this is within our 
power? Can man be ſaid to have received 
his exiftence as a puniſhment, or a curſe, 
when he may attain ſuch a flate as this ; 
when even this is only preparatory to 
geater happineſs, and the ſame courſe of 
life will ſecure him from miſery, both in 
this world and in a future tate ? 

Let no man charge this proſpect of things 

with being a train of airy phantoms ; a 

viſionary ſcene, with which a gay imagi- 

nation may be amuſed in ſolitude and eaſe, 

but which the firſt ſurvey of the world 

will ſhew him to be nothing more than a 

pleaſing deluſion. Nothing has been men- 

tioned which would not certainly be pro- 

duced in any nation by a general piety. 

To effect all this, no miracle is required; 

men need only unite their endeavours, and 

exert thoſe abilities which God has confer- 

H 2 red 
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red upon them, in conformity to the laws 
of Religion. 

To gencral happineſs, indeed, is requir- 
ed a gencral concurrence in virtue; but 
we are not to delay the amendment of our 
own lives, in expectation of this favourable 
juncture, An univerſal reformation muſt 
be begun ſomewhere, and every man ought 
to be ambitious of being the firſt. He that 
does not promote it, retards it; for every 
man muſt, by his converſation, do either 
good or hurt. Let every man, therefore, 
endeavour to make the world happy, by a 
ſtrict performance of his duty to God and 
man, and the mighty work will ſoon be 
accompliſhed. 

Governors have yet a harder taſk ; they 
have not only their own actions, but thoſe 
of others, to regulate, aud are not only 
chargeable with their own taults, but with 
all thoſe which they neglect to prevent or 
puniſh. As they are intruſted with the 
government for the ſake of the people, 
they are under the ſtrongeſt obligations to 
advance their happineſs, which they can 
ouly do by the encouragement of virtue. 

But tance the care of governors may be 
fruſtrated, ſince public happineſs, which 
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muſt he the reſult of public virtue, ſeems 
to be at a great diſtance from us, let us 
conſider, 

Thirdly, How much in the preſent cor- 
rupt ſtate of the world, particular men may 
by the practice of the duties of Religion, 
promote their own happineſs. 

He 1s very 1gnorant of the nature of hap- 
pineſs, who imagines it to contiſt wholly in 
the outward circumſtances of lite, which 
being in themſelves tranſient and variable, 
and generally dependant upon the will of 
others, can never be the true baſis of a ſolid 
ſatisfaction. To be wealthy, to be ho- 
noured, to be loved, or to be feared, is not 
always to be happy. The man who confi— 
ders himſelf as a Being accountable to 
God, as a Being ſent into the world only 
to ſecure immortal happineſs by his obe— 
dience to thoſe laws which he has receiv - 
ed from his Creator, will not he very ſolt- 
citous about his preſent condition, which 
wall ſoon give way to a ſtate permanent 
and unchangeable, in which nothing will 
avail hir hut his innocence, or diſturh 

him but his crimes. While this reflection 
18 predominant in the mind, all the good 
and evil ot life inks into nothing. While 

he 


tiſe, and which God has determined to re- 
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he preſſes forward towards eternal felicity, 
honours and reproaches are equally con- 
temptible. If he be injured, he will ſoon 
ceaſe to feel the wrong; if he be calumni. 
ated, the day is coming in which all the 
nations of the earth, and all the Hoſt of 
Hcaven, ſhall be witneſſes of his juſtifica. 
tion. It his friends forſake, or betray him, 
he alleviates his concern, by conſidering 
that the divine promiſes are never broken, 
and that the favour of God can ouly be for- 
feited by his own fault. In ali his calami- 
ties he remembers, that it is in his own 
power to make them ſubſervient to his own 
advantage, and that patience is one of thoſe 
virtues which he is commanded to prac- 


ward. That man can never he miſerable Þ 
to whom perſecution is a bleſſing ; nor can | 
his tranquillity be interrupted, who places i 
all his happineſs in his proſpect of eter. 


mitv. ; 
Thus it appears, that by the practice of 
our duty, even our preſent ſtate may be | 

ade pleaſing and deſirable; and that iff 
we languiſh under calamities, they arc 3 
brought upon us, not by the immediate F 
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hand of Providence, but by our own foll 
and diſobedience; that happineſs will be 
diffuſed, as virtue prevails ; and that Go 
has done right, but awe have done ice. 


SERMON 


PROVERBS, Chap. xii. Verſe 2. 


Men Pride cometh, then cometh Shame, bui 
with the Lowly is Wiſdom. 


5 H E writings of Solomon are filled 
with ſuch obſervations upon the nature and 
life of man, as were the reſult of long ex- 
perience, aſſiſted with every advantage of 
mind and fortune, an experience that had 
made him acquainted with the actions, 
paſſions, virtues, and vices of all ranks, 
ages, and denominations of mankind, and 
enabled him, with the divine aſſiſtance, to 
leave to ſucceeding ages a collection of 


precepts 
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precepts that, if diligently attended to, 
will conduct us ſafe in the paths of life. 
Of the ancient ſages of the Heathen 
world, ſo often talked of, and ſo loudly 
applauded, there is recorded little more 
than fingle maxims, which they compriz- 
eil in few words, and often inculcated ; for 
thele they were honoured by their contem- 
poraries, aud ſtill continue reverenced and 
admired ; nor would it cither be juſtice or | 
gratitude to depreciate their characters, 
lince every diſcoverer, or propagator, of 


| 

truth, is undoubtedly a benefactor to the { 
world. But ſurely if pingle ſentences could | 1 
procure them the epithet of ze, Solomon e 
may, for this collection of important coun- It 
lels, juſtly claim the title of the wiſeſt among ſi t] 
the ſons of men. 1 
Among all the vices againſt which he tl 


has cautioned us (and he has ſcarcely left 


m 
one untouched}, there is none upon which 0¹ 
he animadverts with more ſeverity, or to w 
which he more frequently recalls our at- nc 


tention, by reiterated reflections, than the 
vice of pride ; for which there may be ma- 
nay reaſons aſſigned, but, more particular- 
ly, two ſeem to deſerve our conſideration; 


the firſt drawn from the extenfiveneſs of 
the 
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rhe tin ; the other from the circumſtances 
of the Preacher. 

The firſt is the extenſiveneſs of the fin. 

Pride is a corruption that ſeems almoſt 
originally engrafted in our nature; it ex- 
erts itſelf in our firſt years, and, without 
continual endeavours to ſuppreſs it, influ- 
ences our laſt. Other vices tyrannize over 
particular ages, and triumph in particular 
countries. Rage 1s the failing of youth, 
and avarice of age; revenge is the predo- 
minant paſſion of one country, and incon- 
ſtancy the characteriſtic of another ; but 
pride is the native of every country, infects 
every climate, and corrupts every nation. 
It ranges equally through the gardens of 
the eaſt, and the deſerts of the ſouth, and 
reigns no leſs in the cavern of the ſavage, 
than in the palace of the Epicure. It 
mingles with all our other vices, and with- 
out the moſt conſtant and anxious care 


will mingle alſo with our virtues. It is 


no wonder, therefore, that Solomon ſo fre- 
quently directs us to avoid this fault, to 
which we are all ſo liable, ſince nothing is 
more agrecable to reaſon, than that pre- 


cepts of the moſt general uſe ſhould be 
moſt frequently inculcatcd. 


The 
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The ſecond reaſon may be drawn from 
the circumſtances of the Preacher. 

Pride was probably a crime to which 
Solomon himſelf was molt violently tempt- 
ed ; and indeed it might have been much 
more eaſily imagined, that he would have 
fallen into this fin, than into ſome others, 
of which he was guilty, fince he was plac- 
ed 1n every circumſtance that could ex- 
pole him to 1t. He was a king abſolute 
and independent, and by conſequence ſur- 
rounded with ſycophants ready to ſecond 
the firſt motions of ſelf. love, and blow the 
ſparks of vanity; to echo all the applauſes, 
and ſuppreſs all the murmurs of the peo- 
ple to comply with every propoſal, and 
fatter every failing. Theſe are the tempt- 
ers to which kings have been always ex— 
poſed, and whole ſnares few kings have 
been able to overcome. 

But Solomon had not only the pride of 
royalty to ſuppreis, but the pride of proſ- 


ot them able to ſubdue the virtue of moſt 
men, to intoxicate their minds, and hold 
their reaſon in captivity, Well miglit So- 
jomon more diligently warn us againſt a 
in which had affaulted him, in ſo many 
diflerent 
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different forms. Could any ſuperiority to 
the reſt of the world make pride excuſahle, 
it might have been pardoned in Solomon ; 
but he has been ſo lar from allowing it ei- 
ther in himſelf or others, that he has left a 
perpetual atteſtation in favour of humility, 
that where Pride cometh, there cometh Shame, 
but wilh the lowly is wiſdom. 

This aſſertion I ſhall endeavour to ex- 
plain and confirm, 

Firſt, by conſidering the nature of pride 
in general, with its attendants and conſe. 
quences. 

Secondly, by examining ſome of the 
uſual motives to pride ; and ſhewing how 
little can be pleaded in excuſe of it. 

Thirdly, by ſhewing the amiableneſs 
and excellence of humility. | 

Firſt, by conhdering in general the na- 
ture of pride, with its attendants and con- 
lequences. 

Pride, ſimply conſidered, is an immode- 
rate degree of ſelt-efteem, or an over-va- 
lue ſet upon a man by himſelf, and, like 
moſt other vices, is founded originally on 
an intellectual falſhood. But this defini- 


tion ſets this vice in the faireſt light, and 


ſeparates it from all its conſequences, by 
contidering 
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conſidering man without relation to ſocie- 
ty, and independent of all outward cir- 
cumſtances. Pride, thus defined, is only 
the ſeed of that complicated fin againſt 
which we are cautioned in the text. It is 
the pride of a ſolitary being, and the ſub- 
je& of ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, not of a 
practical diſcourſe 

In ſpeculation, pride may be conſidered as 
ending where it began, and exerting no 
influence beyond the boſom in which it 


dwells; but in real life and the courſe of 


afairs, pride will always be attended with 
kindred paMons, and pfoduce effects equal- 
ly injurious to others, and deſtructive to 


it{elF. 
He that overvalues himſelf will under- 


value others, and he that undervalues 


others will oppreſs them. To this fancied 
ſuperiority 1t is owing, that tyrants have 
{quandered the lives of millions, and look- 
ed unconcerned on the miſeries of war. It 
is indeed ſcarcely credible, it would with- 
out experience be abſolutely incredible. 
that a man ſhould carry deftru&tion and 
laughter round the world, lay cities in 
aſhes, and put nations to the ſword, with- 
out one pang or one tear; that we ſhould 

feel 


vith- 


ould 
feel 


. 


feel no reluQance at ſeizing the poſſeſſions 
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of another, at robbing parents of their chil. 
dren, and Wbertening or embiltering innv- 
merable lives. Yet this fatal, this dread- 
ful effect, has pride been able to produce. 
Pride has been able to harden the heart 
againſt compaſſion, and ſtop the ears 
againft the cries of miſery. 

In this manner does pride or zerate, when 
unhappily united with power and domini- 
on; and has in the lower ranks of 
mankind, ſimilar, though not equal el- 
fects. It makes maſters cruel and im- 
perious, and magiſtrates inſolent and par- 
tial. It produces contempt and injurics, 
and diſſolves the bond of ſociety. 

Nor is this ſpecies of pride more hurt- 
tul to the world, than deſtructive to itſell. 
The oppreſlor unites Heaven and Farth 
againſt him; if a private man, he at 
length becomes the object of univerſal 
hatred and reproach ; and if a prince, the 
neighbouring monarchs combine to his 
rom So that when pride comet, then Cc- 
el ſhame - but with the lowly is wiſdom. 

He that !cts too high a value upon his 
own merits, weill ot courſe think them ill 
rewarded with his preſent condition. He 


wall endeavour to exalt his fortune, and 
his rank above others, in proportion as 
his deſerts are ſuperior to theirs. He will 
conceive his virtues obſcured by his for- 
tune, lament that his great abilities lie 
uſeleſs and unobſerved for want of a ſphere 
of action, in which he might exert them in 
their full extent. Once fired with theſe not1- 
ons, he will attempt to increaſe his fortune 
and enlarge his ſphere; and how few there 
are that proſecute ſuch attempts with in— 
nocence, a very tranſient obſervation will 
{uſhcicntly inform us. 

Every man has remarked the indirect 
methods made uſe of in the purſuit of 
wealth ; a purſuit for the moſt part prompt- 
ce by pride; for to what end is an ample 
fortune generally coveted ! Not that the 
polfeHor may have it in his power to re— 
lieve diſteſs, or recompenſe virtue; but 
hat he may diſtinguiſh himſelf from the 
i:-rd of mankind by expenſive vices, fo- 
reign luxuries, and a pompous equipage. 
0 pride therefore muſt be aſcribed moſ 
of the fraud, injuſtice, violence, and extor- 
ion, by which wealth is frequently ac- 
quired, 

Another 


other 
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Another concomitant of pride is envy, 
or the deſire of debafing others. A proud 
man is uneaſy and diſſatisfied, while any 
of thoſe applauſes are beſtowed on another 
which he is defirous of himſelf. On this 
account he never fails of exerting all his 
art to deſtroy, or obftruct, a riſing charac- 
ter. His inferiors he endeavours to depreſs, 
left they ſhould become his equals; and his 
equals, not only becauſe they are fo, but leſt 
they ſhould in time become his ſuperiors. For 
this end he circulates the whiſper of male- 
volence, aggravates the tale of calumny, 
and aſſiſts the clamour of defamation ; 
oppoſes in public the juſteſt deſigns, and in 
private depreciates the moſt unconteſted 
virtues. 


Another conſequence of 1mmoderate ... 


ſelf efteem is an inſatiable deſire of propa- 
eating in others the favourable opinion he 


$ entertains of himſelf. No proud man is ſa- 


tisfied with being {ingly his own admirer ; 
his excellences muſt receive the honour of 
the public ſuffrage. He therefore tortures 
his invention for means to make himſelſ 
conſpicuous, and to draw the eyes of the 
world upon him. It is impoſſible, and 
would be here improper, to enumerate all 

J the 
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the fictitious qualities, all the petty emula- 
tions, and laborious trifles, to which this 
appetite, this eagerneſs of diſtinction, has 
given birth in men of narrow views, and 
mean attainments. But who can withour 
horror think on thoſe wretches who at- 
tempt to raiſe a character by ſuperiority of 
guilt ? who endeavour to excel in vice and 
outvie each other in debauchery ? Yet thus 
far can prids infatuate the mind, and ex- 
tinguiſh the light of reaſon. 

But for the moſt part it is ordered by 
Providence, that the ſchemes of the amhi- 
tious are diſappointed, the calumnies of the 
envious detected, and falſe pretences to re- 
putation ridiculed and expoſed, ſo that 
{till hen pride cometh, then cometh ſhame ; 
but with the lowly is wiſdom. 

I am now to conſider, in the ſecond 
place, ſome of the uſual motives to pride, 
and ſhew how little they can be pleaded 
in excule of it. | 

A ſuperior Being that ſhould look down 
upon the diſorder, confuſion, and corrup- 
tion of our world, that ſhould obſerve the 
ſhortaeſs of our lives, the weakneſs of our 
bodies, the continual accidents, or injuries 


to which we are ſubje& ; the violence of 
our 
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our paſſions, the irregularity of our con- 
duct, and the tranſitory ſtate of every thing 
about us, would hardly believe there could 
be among us ſuch a vice as pride, or that 
any human Being ſhould need to be cauti- 
oned againſt being too much elated with 
his preſent ſtate. Yet ſo it is, that, how- 
ever weak or wicked we may be, we fix 
our eyes on ſome other that is repreſented 
by our ſelf. love to be weaker, or more 
wicked, than ourſelves, and grow proud 
upon the compariſon. Thus in the midſt 
of danger and uncertainty, we ſee many 
intoxicated with the pride of proſperity ; 
a proſperity that 1s hourly expoſed to be 
diſturbed, a proſperity that lies often at 
the mercy of a treacherous friend, or un- 
faithful ſervant, a proſperity which cer- 
tainly cannot laſt long, but muſt ſoon be 
ended by the hand of death. 

To conſider this motive to pride more 
attentively, let us examine what it is to be 
proſperous. To be proſperous, in the com- 
mon acceptation, 1s to have a large or an 
increaſing, fortune, great numbers of 
iriends and dependants, and to be high in 
the eſteem of the World in general. But 
do theſe things conſtitute the happineſs of 

I 2 a man? 
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a man? of a Being accountable to his 
Creator for his conduct, and, according to 
the account he ſhall give, deſigned to ex- 
iſt eternally in a future ſtate of happineſs, 
or miſery ? What is the proſperity of ſuch 
a ſtate, but the approbation of that God, 
on whoſe ſentence futurity depends ? But 
neither wealth, friendſhips, or honours, 
are proofs of that approbation, or means 
neceſſary to procure it. They often en- 
danger, but ſeldom promote, the future 
happineſs of thoſe that poſſeſs them. 
And can pride be inſpired by ſuch proſpe- 
rity as this ? 

Even with regard to the preſent life, 
pride is a very dangerous aſſociate to 
greatneſs. A proud man 1s oppoſed in his 
riſe, hated in his elevation, and inſulted in 
his fall. He may have dependants, but 
can have no friends ; and paraſites, but no 
ingenuous companions. 

Another common motive to pride 1s 
knowledge, a motive equally weak, vain, 
and idle, with the former. Learning, in- 
deed, imperfect as it is, may contribute to 
many great and noble ends, and may be 
called in to the aſſiſtance of religion; as it 
is too often perverſely employed againſt it, 

4 It 
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it is of uſe to diſplay the greatneſs, and 
vindicate the juſtice, of the Almighty; to 
explain the difficulties, and enforce the 
proofs of Religion. And the ſmall advances 
that may be made in ſcience are of them- 
ſelves ſome proof of a future ſtate, ſince 
they ſhew that God, who can be ſuppoſed 
to make nothing in vain, has given us fa- 
culties evidently ſuperior to the buſineſs of 
this preſent world. And this 1s perhaps 
one reaſon, why our intellectual powers are 
in this life of ſo great extent as they are. 
But how little reaſon have we to boaſt ' 
of our knowledge, when we only gaze and 
wonder at the ſurfaces of things! when the 
wiſeſt and moſt arrogant Philoſopher 
knows not how a grain of corn is generat- 
ed, or why a ſtone falls to the ground! 
But were our knowledge far greater than / 
it is, let us yet remember that goodneſs, not 
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18 knowledge, is the happineſs of man! The i 
ün, day will come, it will come quickly, when f 
in- it ſhall profit us more to have ſubdued one i 
> to proud thought, than to have numbered l 
be the Hoſt of Heaven. '} 
S it There is another more dangerous ſpecies | 
it, of pride, ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of 


virtue, ſo watchful is the enemy of our 
ſouls, | 
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ſouls, and ſo deceitful are our own hearts, 
that too often a victory over one ſinful in- 
clination expoſes us to be conquered by 
another. Spiritual pride repreſents a man 
to himſelf beloved by his Creator in a par- 
ticular degree, and of conſequence, inclines 
him to think others not ſo high in his fa- 
vour as himſelf. This is an error, into 
which weak minds are ſometimes apt to 
fall, not ſo much from the aſſurance that 
they have been ſteady in the practice of 
juſtice, righteouſneſs, and mercy, as that 


they have been punctually oblervant of 


ſome external acts of devotion. This kind 
of pride is generally accompanied with 
great uncharitableneſs, and ſevere cenſures 
of others, and may obſtruct the great duty 
of Repentance. But it may be hoped, that 


a ſufficient remedy againſt this {tin may be 
eaſily found, by reminding thoſe who are 
infected with it, that the Blood of Chrili 
was poured out upon the Croſs to make 
their beſt endeavours acceptable to God. 
And that they, whoſe ſins require ſuch an 
expiation, have little reaſon to boaſt oi 

their virtue. 
Having thus proved the unreaſonable: 
neſs, folly, and odious nature, of pride, | 
am, 
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am, in the laſt place, to ſhew the amiahle- 
neſs and excellence of humility. 

Upon this head I need not be long, fince 
every argument againſt any vice is equally 
an argument in favour of the contrary 
virtue ; and whoever proves the folly of 
heing proud, ſhews, at the ſame time, that 
with the lowly there 1s wiſdom But to evince 
beyond oppoſition the excellence of this 
virtue, we may in few words obſerve, that 
the life of our Lord was one continued exer- 
ciſe of humility. The Son of God conde- 
ſcended to take our nature upon him, to 
become ſubject to pain, to hear, from his 
birth, the inconveniencies of poverty and 
to wander from city to city, amid 
oppoſition, reproach, and calumny. He 
diſdained not to converſe with publi- 
cans and ſinners, to miniſter to his own 
Diſciples, and to weep at the miſeries of 
his own creatures. He ſubmitted to in- 
jults and revilings, and, being led like a 
lamb to the ſlaughter, opened not his 
mouth. At length, having horne all the 
cruel treatment that malice could ſuggeſt, 
or power inflict, he ſuffered the moſt lin- 
gering and jgnominious death. 

God of his infinite mercy grant, that, by 
imitating his humility, we may be made 


partakers 
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partakers of his merits ! To whom, with 
the Father and the Holy Ghoſt be aſcribed, 
as is moſt due, all honour, adoration, and 
praiſe, now and ever ! Amen, 


SERMON 


ON 


JEREMIAH, Chap. vi. Verſe 16. 


Thus ſaith the Lord, land ye in the ways and 
fee, and aſk for the old paths, <where is the 
good way, and walk therein, and ye ſhall 
find reſt for your Souls. But they ſaid, aue 
will not walk therem. 


Thar almoſt every age, from the be. 
ginning of the world, has been eminently 
marked out, and diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt, by fome peculiar character, by par- 
ticular modes of thinking, or methods of 
acting, then almoſt univerſally prevalent, 
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is evident from the hiſtories of all nati- 
ons. At one time, the whole world has 
bowed, without repining, to deſpotic pow. 
er, and abſolute dominion; at another, not 
only the licentious and oppreſſive ty- 
ranny of governors has been reſtrained, 
but juſt and lawful authority trampled up- 
on, and inſulted ; at one time, all regard 
for private intereſt has been abſorded and 
loſt, in the concern for the welfare of the 
public ; to which virtue itſelf has been 
made a ſacrifice ; at another, every heart 
has been engroſſed by low views, and eve- 
ry ſentiment of the mind has been con- 
tracted into the narrow compals of ſelt. 
love. Thus have vice and virtue, wiſdom 
and folly, or perhaps only different follies 
and oppoſite vices, alternately prevailed ; 
thus have mankind ruſhed from one er- 
ror to another, and ſuffered equally by both 
extremes. | | 

Theſe changes of conduct or opinion 
may be conſidered as the revolutions of 


human nature, often neceſſary, but always 


dangerous; neceſſary, when ſome favourite 
vice has generally infected the world, 
or ſome error, long eſtabliſhed, begins 
to tyrannize, to demand implicit faith, 

| and 


( 


and refuſe examination; but dangerous, 
leſt the mind, incenſed by oppreſſion, 
heated by conteſt, and elated by victo- 
ry, ſhould be too far tranſported to at- 
tend to truth, and, out of zeal to ſecure 
her conqueſt, ſet up one error, to depreſs 
another. 

That no change in Religion has been 
made with that calmneſs, caution. and mo- 
deration, which Religion itſelf requires, 
and which common prudence ſhews to be 
neceſſary in the tranſaction of any import- 
ant affair, every nation of the earth can 
ſufficiently atteſt. Rage has been called 
in to the aſſiſtance of zeal, and deſtruction 
joined with reformation. Reſolved not to 


ſtop ſhort, men have generally gone too 


far, and, in lopping ſuperfluities, have 
wounded eſſentials. 

This conduct when we conſider the 
weakneſs of human nature, and the circum- 
ances of moſt of thoſe by whom ſuch 
changes have been effected, is entitled at 
leaſt to compaſſion, if not to excuſe ; nor 
can it be doubted, that our great Creator 
looks down with tenderneſs and compaſſion 
upon the irregular ftarts and tempeſtuous 
agitations of a mind, moved by a zeal for 
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his honour, and a love of truth. Had al ler. 
ror and miſconduct ſuch a plea as this, 
they might indeed be lamented, and pray- 
ed againſt as weakneſſes, but could hardly 
be cenſured, or condemned as crimes. 

But more flow and filent tranſitions 
from one extreme to another are very fre- 
quent. Men not impelled by the vehe- 
mence of oppolition, but ſeduced by incli- 
nations leſs violent, too often deviate from 
the paths of truth, and perſuade others to 
follow them. The pride of ſingularity in- 
Auences the teacher, and a love of novelty 
corrupts the follower, till the deluſion, ex- 
tending itſelf by degrees, becomes at 
length general, and overſpreads a people. 

The prevailing ſpirit of the preſent age 
ſeems to be the ſpirit of ſcepticiſm and cap- 
tiouſneſs, of ſuſpicion and diftruſt, a con- 
tempt of all authority, and a preſumptious 
confidence in private judgment; a diſlike 
of all eſtabliſhed forms, merely becauſe 
they are eſtabliſhed, and of old paths, be- 
cauſe they are old. 

Into this temper have men been inſenſi- 
bly led by a warm aſſertion of the right of 
judging for themſelves, a right not to be 


called in queſtion, ſince God himſelf gave 
us 


(- 6 


us a claim to it, in making us reaſonable 
Beings ; and the Apoſtle doubtleſs admits 
it, when he directs us to give the reaſon of 
our faith to any that ſhall demand it. 

But this privilege, ill underſtood, has 
been, and always may be, the occaſion of 
very dangerous and pernicious miſtakes ; 
it may be exerciſed without knowledge or 
diſcretion, till error be entangled with ei- 
ror, till diviſions be multiplied by endleſs 
ſubdivifhons, till the bond of peace be en- 
tirely broken, and the Church become a 
ſcene of confuſion, a chaos of diſcordant 
forms of worſhip, and inconſiſtent ſyſtems 
of faith. 

There are ſome men, we now find, to 
whom ſeparation and diſagreement appear 
not ſuch formidable evils, as they are ge- 
nerally repreſented ; who can look, with 
the utmoſt calmneſs and unconcern, at a 
riſing ſchiſm, and ſurvey, without any per- 
turbation, the ſpeedy progreſs of an en- 
creaſing hereſy. Let every man, fay they. 
enjoy his opinions, ſince he only is anſwer- 
able for them. 

There are men, who for the moſt part 
value themſelves, and are ſometimes valued 
y others, for their enlarged views and ge- 
nerous 


nerous ſentiments; who pretend to look 
with uncommon penetration into the cauſes 
of human actions, and the ſecret motions 
of the mind; but perhaps this opinion is 
no proof that their pretenſions are well 
grounded, or that they are better acquaint- 
ed with human nature, than thoſe whom 
they affect to ridicule and inſult. 

If it be granted that it is the duty of 
every man to publiſh, profeſs, and defend 
any important truth, and the truths of Re. 
ligion, be allowed important ; it will fol- 
low, that diverſity of ſentiments muſt na- 
turally produce controverſies and alterca- 
tions. And how few there are capable of 
managing debates without unbecoming 
heat, or diſhoneſt artifices, how ſoon zeal 
is kindled into fury, and how ſoon a con- 
cern for reputation mingles with a concern 
for truth, how readily the antagoniſts devi- 
ate into perſonal invectives, and, inſtead 
of confuting the arguments, defame the 
lives of thoſe whoſe doctrine they difap- 
prove, and how often diſputes terminate 
in uproar, riot, and perſecution, every one 
is convinced, and too many have experi- 
enced, That diverſity of opinions, which 


is the original and ſource of ſuch evils as 
theſe, 
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theſe, cannot therefore he too diligently 
obviated ; nor can too many endeavours be 
uſed to check the growth of new doctrines, 
and reclaim thoſe that propagate them, he- 
fore ſects are formed, or ſchiſm eſta- 
bliſhed. 

This is not to be done by denying, or 
diſputing, the right of private judgement; 
but by exhorting all men to exerciſe it in 
a proper manner, according to each man's 
meaſure of knowledge, abilities, and oppor- 
tunities; and by endeavouring to remove 
all thoſe difficulties, which may obſtruct 
the diſcovery of truth, and expoſing the 
unreaſonableneſs of ſuch prejudices as may 
perplex or miſlead the enquirer. 

The prejudice to which many of the dif. 
orders of the preſent age, in which infide- 
lity, ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm, ſeem 
contending for empire over us, may be 
juſtly aſcribed, is an over-fondneſs for no- 
velty, a defire of ſtriking out new paths to 
peace and happineſs, and a neglect of fol- 
lowing the precept in the text, of aſking 
tor the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walking therein; a precept J ſhall 
therefore endeavour to illuſtrate, 
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Firſt, By laying before you the dangers 
of judging of Religion, without long and 
diligent examination. | 

Secondly, By evincing the reaſonable. 
neſs of ſearching into antiquity, or of aſk- 
ing for the old paths. And, 

Thirdly, By ſhewing the happineſs 
which attends a well-grounded belief, and 
ſteady practice of Religion. 

Firſt, I propoſe to lay before you the 
dangers of judging of Religion, without a 
long and diligent examination. 

There is no topic more the favourite of 
the preſent age, than the innocence of er- 
ror accompanied with ſincerity. This 
doctrine has been cultivated with the ut- 


of argument, and embelliſhed with all 
the ornaments of eloquence, but perhaps 
not bounded, with equal care, by proper 
limitations, nor preſerved by juſt explica- 
tion, from being a ſnare to pride, and a 
tumbling block to weakneſs. 
That the judge of all the earth will do 
right, that he will require in proportion to 
what he has given, and puniſh men for 
the miſapplication or neglect of talents, 
not for the want of them, that he con- 
demns 
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demns no man for not ſeeing what he has 
hid from him, or for not attending to 
what he could never hear, ſeems to be the 
neceſſary, the inevitable conſequence of his 
own attributes. i 

That error therefore may be innocent 
will not be denied, becauſe it undouhtedly 
may be fincere ; but this conceſſion will 
give very little countenance to the ſecuri- 
ty and ſupineneſs, the coldneſs and indif- 
ference, of the preſent generation, if we con- 
der deliberately how much is required to 
conſtitute that ſincerity, which ſhall avert 
the wrath of God, and reconcile him to 
error. 

Sincerity is not barely a full perſuaſion 
of the truth of our aſſertions, a perſuaſion 
too often grounded upon a high opinion of 
our own ſagacity, and confirmed perhaps 
by frequent triumphs over weak oppo- 
nents, continually gaining new firength by 
a neglect of re-examination, which per- 
haps we decline, by induſtriouſly diverting 
our attention from any objections that 
ariſe in our thoughts, and ſuppreſſing any 
ſuſpicion of a fallacy betore the mind has 
time to connect its ideas, to form argu- 
ments, and draw concluſions. Sincerity 
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is not a heat of the heart kept up by eager 
contentions or warm profeſſions, nor a 
tranquillity produced by confidence, and 
continued by indolence. There may be 
zeal without ſincerity, and ſecurity with. 
out innocence. If we forbear to enquire 
through lazineſs or pride, or enquire with 
partiality, paſhon, or precipitancy ; if we 
do not watch over the moſt hidden moti- 
ons of our hearts, and endeavour, with our 
utmoſt efforts, to baniſh all thoſe ſecret 
tendencies, and all thoſe lurking inclinati- 
ons, which operate very frequently without 
being attended to, even by ourlelves ; if 
we do not carry on eur ſearch without re- 
gard to the reputation of our teachers, our 
followers, or ourſelves, and labour after 
truth with equal induſtry and caution, let 
us not preſume to put any truſt in our fin- 
cerity. 

Such is the preſent weakneſs and cor- 
ruption of human nature, that fncerity, 
real ſincerity, is rarely to be found; but 
till it be found, it is the laſt degree of folly 
to repreſent error as innocent. By a God 
infinitely mercitul, and propitiated by the 
death of our Bleſſed Saviour, it may in. 

deed 


deed be pardoned, but it cannot be juſti- 
hed. 

But the greateſt part of thoſe that de- 
claim with moſt vehemence in defence of 
their darling notions, ſeem to have very 
little claim even to pardon on account of 
their ſincerity. It is difficult to conceive 
what time is allotted to religious queſtions 
and controverſies by a man whole life is 
engroſſed by the hurries of buſineſs, and 
whoſe thoughts are continually upon the 
ſtretch, to form plans for the improvement 
of his fortune, or the gratification of his 
ambition. Nor is it very probable, that 
ſuch ſubjects are more ſeriouſly conſidered 
by men abandoned to pleaſure, men who 
lit down to eat, and rife up to play, whoſe 
life is a circle of ſucceſſive amuſements and 
whoſe hours are diſtinguiſhed only by vi- 
ciſſitudes of pleaſure. And yet the queſ- 
tions which theſe frequently decide, and 
decide without the leaſt ſuſpicion of their 
own qualifications, are often of a very in- 
tricate and complicated kind, which muſt 
be diſentangled by a long and continued 
attention, and reſolved with many reſtricti- 
ons and great caution. Not only know. 
ledge, judgement, and experience, but un- 
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interrupted leifure and retirement are ne- 
ceſſary, that the chain of reaſoning may 
be preſerved unbroken, and the mind 
perform its operations without any hin- 
drance from foreign objects. 
To this end, men have formerly retreated 

to ſolitudes and cloiſters, and excluded all 
the cares and pleaſures of the world; and 
when they have ſpent a great part of their 
lives in ſtudy and meditation, at laſt, 
perhaps deliver their opinions, as learned 
men will generally do, with diffidence and 
fear. 
Happy would it be for the preſent age 
it men were now thus diſtruſtful of their 
own abilities. They would not then adopt 
opinions, merely becauſe they wiſh them 
to be true, then defend what they have 
once adopted, warm themſelves into confi- 
dence, and then reſt ſatisfied with the 
pleaſing conſciouſneſs of their own ſincerity. 
We ſhould not then ſee men, not eminent 
for any ſuperior gifts of nature, or extraor- 
dinary attainments, endeavouring to form 
new ſects, and to dra the world after them. 
They may indeed act with an honeſt in- 
tention, and ſo far with fincerity, but cer- 
tainly without that caution which their 
mexperience 
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+nexperience ought to ſuggeſt, and that re- 
verence for their ſuperiors which reaſon, 
as well as the laws of ſociety, requires. 
They ſeem, even when conſidered with 
the utmoſt candor, to have rather conſult- 


ed their own 1maginations, than to have 


aſked for the old paths, where is the good 
way. It is therefore proper in this place 
that I ſhould endeavour, 

Secondly, to evince the reaſonableneſs 
of ſearching into antiquity, or of aſking for 


the CO paths. 


A contempt of the monuments, and the 
wiſdom of antiquity, may juſtly be reckon- 
ed one of the reigning follies of theſe days, 
to which pride and idleneſs have equally 
contributed. The ſtudy of antiquity is la- 
borious ; and to deſpiſe what we cannot, 
or will not underſtand, is a much more ex- 
peditious way to reputation. Part of the 
diſeſteem into which their writings are 
now fallen may indeed he afcribed to that 
exorbitant degree of veneration in which 
they were once held by blindneſs and ſu. 
perſtition. But there is a mean betwixt 
idolatry and inſult, between weak credulity 
and total diſbelief. The Ancients are not 
infallible, nor are their deciſions to be re- 
ceived without examination ; but they are 

at 
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at leaſt the determinations of men equally 
deſirous with ourſelves of diſcovering 
truth, and who had, in ſome caſes, better 
opportunities than we now have. 

With regard to the order and govern. 
ment of the Primitive Church, we may 
doubtleſs follow their authority with per. 
tect ſecurity; they could not poſſibly be 
ignorant of laws executed, and cuſtoms 
practiſed, by themſelves; nor would they, 
even ſuppoſing them corrupt, ſerve any in- 
tereſts of their own, by handing down falſe 
accounts to poſterity. We are therefore to 
enquire from them the different orders 
eſtabliſhed in the miniftry from the Apoſ- 
tolic ages, the different employments of 
each, and their ſeveral ranks, ſubordinati- 
ons, and degrees of authority. From their 
writings we are to vindicate the eſtabliſh- 
ment of our church; and by the ſame 
writings are thoſe who differ from us, in 
theſe particulars, to defend their conduct. 

Nor is this the only, though perhaps the 
chief uſe of theſe writers; for, in matters 
of faith, and points of doctrine, thoſe, at 
leaſt, who lived in the ages neareſt to the 
times of the Apoſtles undoubtedly deſerve 
to be conſulted. The oral doctrines and 


occaſional explications of the Apoſtles 
2 would 
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would not be immediately forgotten, in 
the churches to which they had preached, 
and which had attended to them with the 
diligence and reverence which their miſ- 
ſion and character demanded. Their ſo- 
lutions of difficulties and determinations of 
doubttul queſtions, muſt have been trea. 
ſured up in the memory of their audiences, 
and tranſmitted, for ſome time, from father 
to ſon, Every thing, at leaſt, that was de- 
clared by the inſpired teachers to be neceſ- 
lary to ſalvation, muſt have been carefully 
recorded ; and therefore what we find no 
traces of in the ſcripture, or the early fa- 
thers, as moſt of the peculiar tenets of the 
Romiſh Church, muſt certainly be conclud- 
ed to be not neceilary. Thus, by conſult- 
ing firſt the holy ſcriptures, and next the 
writers of the primitive church, we ſhall 
make ourſelves acquainted with the will of 
God; thus ſhall we diſcover the good 
way, and find that reft for our ſouls which 
will amply recompence our ſtudies and 
enquiries, as I ſhall attempt to prove, 
Thirdly, By ſhewing the happineſs 
which attends a well-grounded helief and 
ſteady practice of religion. 
The 


( 6 
The ſerenity and ſatisfaction at which 


we arrive by a firm and ſettled perſuaſion 
of the fundamental articles of our religion, q 
is very juſtly repreſented by the expreſſion 1 
of finding reſt for the ſoul. A mind reſt. 1 
leſs and undetermined, continually fluctu- 1 
ating betwixt various opinions, always in 1 
purſuit of ſome better ſcheme of duties, 
and more eligible ſyſtem of faith, eager to #8 +, 
embrace every new doctrine, and adopt = 
the notions of every pretender to extraordi. ſe 
nary light, can never be ſufficiently calm of 
and unruffled, to attend to thoſe dy- h. 
ties which procure that peace of God which 1 
paſſeth all underſtanding. _ 
Suſpence and uncertainty diſtract the on 
ſoul, diſturb its motions, and retard its wt 
operations ; while we doubt in what man- rel 
ner to worſhip God, there 1s great danger ond 
left we ſhould neglect to worſhip him at CY 
all. A man, conſcious of having long ne- 2 
glected to worſhip God, can ſcarcely place * 
any confidence in his mercy; or hope, in Rte: 
the moſt preſſing exigencies, for his pro- tha 
tection. And how miſerable is that man, To1 
who, on the bed of ſickneſs, or in the hour ink 


of death, is without truſt in the goodnels 
By | | of 
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of his Creator! This ſtate, dreadful as it 
appears, may be juſty apprehended by thoſe 
who ſpend their lives in roving from one 
new way to another, and are ſo far from 
aſking tor the old paths, where is the good 
way, that when they are ſhewn it, they 
ſay, we will not walk therein. 

There 1s a much cloſer connection be- 
tween practice and ſpeculation than is ge- 
nerally imagined, A man, diſquieted with 
{cruples concerning any important article 
of religion, will for the moſt part, find 


himſelf indifferent and cold, even to thoſe 


duties which he practiced before with the 
moſt active diligence and ardent ſatisfacti- 
on. Let him then alk tor the old paths, 
where 1s the good way, and he ſhall find 
reft for his ſoul. His mind once ſet at 
eale from perplexity, and perpetual agita- 


tion, will return with more vigour to the 


exerciſes of piety. An uniform perſever- 
ance in theſe holy practices will produce a 
ſteady confidence in the divine favour, and 
that confidence will compleat his happineſs. 
Towhich that we may all attain, God of his 
infinite mercy grant, for the merits of Jeſus 


Chrift, 
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Chriſt, our Saviour, to whom, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed, as 


is moſt due, all honour, adoration, and 


praiſe, now and ever ! Amen. 


SERMON 
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ROMANS x1, the latter part of the 16th 
verſe. 


Be not wiſe in your own Conce!ls. 


I T has heen obſerved by thoſe who have 
employed themſelves in confidering the 
methods of Providence, and the govern- 
ment of the world, that good and evil are 
diftributed, through all ſtates of life, if not 
in equa] proportions, yet in ſuch degrees 
as Jeave very little room for thoſe mur- 


murs and complaints which are frequently 


produced by ſuperficial enquiries, negligent 

{urveys, and impatient compariſons. 
Every condition has, with regard to this 
lite, 1ts inconveniences, and every condition 
has likewiſe its advantages ; though its 
polition to the eye of the beholder may be 
ſo varied, as that at ſome times the miſery 
may be concealed, and at other times the 
happineſs ; 
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happineſs ; but to judge only by the eye, 
is not the way to diſcover truth. We may 
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paſs by men, without being able to diſtin. - 
guiſh whether they are to be numbered 
among thoſe whoſe felicities, or whole lor. * 
rows, preponderate; as we may walk over As 
the ground, without knowing, whether its * 
entrails contain mines of gold, or beds of ple 
ſand. N den 
Nor is it leſs certain, that, with reſpect __ 
to the more important proſpects of a future W; 
ſtate, the ſame impartiality of diſtribution ay 
may be generally remarked ; every condi. * 
tion of humanity, being expoſed on one fide, hems 
and guarded on the other; ſo that every nd 
man is burthened, though none are over: 1 v 
whelmed ; every Man 1s obliged to vigil. cond 
ance, but none are haraſſed beyond their of th 
ſtrength. The great huſineſs therefore of by w 
every man is to look diligently round him, of the 
that he may note the approaches of the WF... i. 
enemy; and to bar the avenues of temp. from 
tation, which the particular circumſtances wicke 
of his life are moſt likely to lay open; forg 
and to keep his heart in perpetual alarm ſuppre 
againſt thoſe fins which conſtantly beſiege WF of fin. 
him. If he be rich, let him beware, leſt ticular 


when he is fl! de deny Goa, and ſay, 410 and ſec 
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is the Lord? If he be poor, let him cauti- 
ouſly avoid to. /?eal, and take the name of his 
God in vain. 


an There are ſome conditions of humanity 
15 which are made particularly dangerous by 
ver an uncommon degree of ſeeming ſecurity; 
I conditions, in which we appear ſo com- 
0 


pleatly fortified, that we have little to 
dread, and therefore give ourſelves up too 
readily to negligence and ſupineneſs; and 
are deſtroyed without precaution, becauſe 
we flattered ourſelves that deſtruction could 
not approach us. This fatal flumber of 
treacherous tranquillity may be produced 
and prolonged by many cauſes, hy cauſes 
as various as the ſituations of life. Our 
condition may be ſuch, as may place us out 
of the reach of thoſe general admonitions, 
by which the reſt of mankind are reminded 
of their errors, and awakened to their du- 
ty; it may remove us to a great diſtance 
from the common incitements to common 
wickedneſs, and therefore may ſuperinduce 
a forgetfulneſs of our natural frailties, and 
ſuppreſs all ſuſpicions of the encroachments 
of fn —And the ſin to which we are par- 
ticularly tempted may be of that inſidious 
and ſeductive kind, as, that without alarm. 


ing 
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ing us by the horrors of its appearance, 


and ſhocking us with the enormity of any | 
lingle acts, may, by ſlow advances, poſſeſs ' 
the ſoul, and in deſtroying us differ only { 
irom the atrociouſneſs of more apparent h 
wickedneſs, as a lingering poiſon differs 4 
{rom the ſword ; more difficultly avoided, 
and more certainly fatal. Fx 
To temptations of this ſubtle, inſinuat. fo 
ing kind, the life of men of learning ſeems Fo 
above all others to be expoled. As they 5 
are themſelves appointed the teachers of a 
others, they very rarely have the dangers th 
of their awn ſtate ſet before them; as they ha 
are, by their abſtraction and retirement, he 
ſecluded from the gaieties, the luxuries and thi 
the pageantries of life, they are willingly in 
perſuaded to believe, that becauſe they are a 
at a great diſtance from the rocks on lig 
which conſcience is moſt frequently wreck- Nb.” 
ed, that therefore they ſail with ſafety, and im 
may give themſelves to the wind without the 
a compaſs. The crimes, from which they wo 
are in danger, are not thoſe from which 7 
the mind has been taught to ſhrink away whe 
with horror, or againſt which the invec- his. 
tives of Moral or Theological writers have the; 


generally been directed: and therefore they perl 
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are ſuffered to approach unregarded, to 
gain ground 1mperceptibly upon minds di- 
rected to different views; and to fix them- 
ſelves at leiſure in the heart, where per- 
haps they are ſcarcely diſcovered till they 
are paſt eradication. | 
To theſe cauſes, or to ſome of theſe, it 
muſt ſurely be imputed, that learning is 
found ſo frequently to fail in the direction 
of life; and to operate ſo faintly and un- 
certainly in the regulation of heir conduct, 
who are moſt celebrated for their applica- 
tion and proficiency. They have been 
betrayed, by ſome falſe ſecurity, to with- 
hold their attention from their own lives; 
they have grown knowing, without grow- 
ing virtuous ; and have failed of the wif- 
dom which 1s the gift of the Father of 
lights, becauſe they have thought it unne- 
ceſſary to ſeek it with that anxiety and 
importunity to which only it is granted; 
they have truſted to their own powers, and 
were wiſe in their own conceils. | 
There is perhaps no claſs of Men, to 
whom the precept, given by the Apoſtle to 
his converts againſt too great confidence in 
their underſtandings, may be more pro- 
perly inculcated, than thoſe who are dedi- 
cated 
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cated to the profeſſion of literature, and 
are therefore neceſſarily advanced to de- 
grees of knowledge above them who are 
diſperſed among manual occupations, and 
the vulgar parts of life; whoſe attention 
is confined within the narrow limits of 
their own employments, and who have not 
often leiſure to think of more than the 
means of relieving their own wants, by 
ſupplying the demands of others. 

With theſe, and ſuch as theſe, placed 
ſometimes, by whatever means, in much 
higher Nations, a man of learning has ſuch 
frequent opportunities of comparing him- 
ſelf; and is ſo firongly incited by that 
compariſon, to indulge the contemplation 
of his own ſuperiority ; that it is not to be 
confidered as wonderful, that vanity creeps 
in upon him; that he does not willingly 
withdraw his imagination from objects 
that ſo much flatter his paſſions, that he 
purſues the train of thought, from one re- 
Hlection to another, places himſelf and 
others, in every ſituation, in which he can 
appear with advantage in his own eyes; 
riſes to compariſons with ſtill higher cha- 
racters, and fill retains the habit of giving 


himſelf the preference; and in all diſputa- 
ble 
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ble caſes turns the balance in his own fa 
vour, by ſuper- adding from his own con- 
ceit, that wiſdom, which by nature he does 
not poſſeſs, or by induſtry he has not ac- 
quired. 

This wiſdom in his own conceit is very 
eaſily at firſt miſtaken for qualities, not in 
themſelves criminal, nor in themſelves 
dangerous; nor is it eaſy to fix the limits, 
in ſpeculation, between a reſolute adher- 
ence to that which appears truth, and an, 
obſtinate obtruſion of peculiar notions up- 
on the underſtanding of others; between 
the pleaſure that naturally ariſes from the 
enlargement of the mind, and increaſe of 
knowledge, and that which proceeds from 
a contempt of others, and the inſolent tri- 
umphs of intellectual ſuperiority. Vet 
though the confines of theſe qualities are 
nearly alike, their extremes are widely dif. 
ferent ; and it will ſoon be diſcovered, how 
much evil is avoided by repreſſing that 
opinion of ourſelves, which vamty ſug- 
geſts; and that confidence, which is gain- 
ed only by meaſuring ourſelves by ourſelves. 
dwelling on our own excellence, and flat- 
tering ourſelves with ſecret panegyrics. 

As this falſe claim to wiſdom is the 

| I ſource 
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ſource of many faults, as well as miſeries, 
to men of learning, it ſeems of the utmoſt 
1mportance to obviate 1t 1n the young, who 
may be 1magined to be very little tainted, 
and ſuppreſs it in others, whoſe greater ad- 
vances, and more extenſive reputation, 
have more endangered them ; nor can any 
man think himſelf fo innocent of this fault, 
or ſo ſecure from it, as that it ſhould be 
unneceſſary for him to confider, 

Firſt, The dangers, which men of learn. 
ing incur, by being wiſe in their own con- 
ceits. 

Secondly, The proper means, by which 
that pernicious conceit of wiſdom may be 
avoided or ſuppreſſed. 

In order to ſtate with more accuracy the 
dangers which men, dedicated to learning, 
may be reaſonably imagined to incur, by 
being wile in their own conceits ; it is ne- 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſh the different periods 
of their lives; and to examine, whether 
this diſpoſition is not in its tendency equal- 
ly oppolite to our duty, and, by inevitable 
conſequence in its effects, equally deftruc- 
tive of our happinels in every ſtate. 
The buſineſs of the life of a ſcholar is to 


accumulate, and to diffuſe, knowledge ; to 
learn: 
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learn, in order that he may teach. The 
firſt part of his time is aſſigned to ſtudy, 
and the acquiſition of learning ; the latter, 
to the practice of thoſe arts which he has 
acquired, and to the inſtruction of others 
who have had leſs time, or opportunities, 
or abilities, for improvement. In the ſtate 
therefore of a learner, or of a teacher, the 
man of letters is always to be conſidered ; 
and 1t it ſhall appear that, on whatever 
part of his taſk he is employed, a falfe opi- 
nion of his own excellence will naturally 
and certainly defeat his endeavours ; it 
may be hoped, that there will be found 
ſufficient reaſon, why no man ſhould be 
wiſe in his own Concett. 

Since no Man can teach what he has ne- 
ver learned, the value and uſefulneſs of the 
latter part of his life muſt depend in a 
great meaſure upon the proper application 
of the earlier years; and he that neglects 
the improvement of his own mind, will 
never be enabled to inſtruct others. Light 
muſt ſtrike on the body, by which light can 
be reflected. The diſpoltition therefore, 
which beſt befits a young man, about to en- 
gage in a life of ſtudy, is patience in en- 
quiry; eagerneſs of knowledge; and wil- 
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lingneſs to be inſtructed; a due ſubmiſſion 
to greater abilities and longer experience ; 
and a ready obedience to thoſe, from whom 
he 1s to expect the removal of his 1gno- 
rance, and the reſolution of his doubts. 
How unlikely any one, wiſe in his own 
conceit, 1s to excite, or promote in himſelf 
ſuch inclinations, may be eaſily determin- 
ed. It is well known that ſtudy is not di- 
ligently proſecuted, hut at the expence of 
many pleaſures and amuſements ; which 
no young man will be perſuaded to forbear, 


but upon the moſt cogent motives, and the 
ſtrongeſt conviction. He that is to draw 


truth from the depths of obſcurity, muſt be 
fully informed of its value, and the neceſhi - 
ty of finding it; he that engages in a ſtate, 
oppoiite to the pleaſures of fenſe, and the 
gratification of every higher paſſion, muſt 
have ſome principle within, firongly im- 
planted, which may enforce induſtry, and 
repel temptation. But how ſhall he, who is 
already 2% in his own concert, ſubmit to ſuch 
tedious and laborious methods of inſtruct. 
on ? Why ſhould he toil for that, which, 
in his on opinion, he poſſeſſes; and 
drudge for the ſupply of wants, which he 
does not ſeel? He has already ſuch degrees 


of 
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of knowledge, as, magnified by his own 
imagination, exalt him above the reſt of 
mankind ; and to chmb higher, would be 
to labour without advantage. 

He already has a wide extent of ſcience 
within his view, and his willingneſs to be 
pleated with himſelf does not ſuffer him to 
think, or to dwell on the thought of any 
thing beyond; and who that ſees all, 
would wiſh to ſee farther ? That ſubmiſſi- 4 
on to authority, and that reverence for in- 
ſtruction, which ſo well becomes every i 
man at his firſt entrance upon new regions iy 
of learning, where all is novelty, confuſion 
and darkneſs, and no way 1s to be found 
through the intricacies of oppolite ſyſtems, 
but by tracing the ſteps of thoſe that have 
gone before ; that willingneſs to receive 
implicitly what farther advances only can 
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. enable him to prove, which initiation al- 

ways ſuppoſes ; are very little to be ex- 
8 pected from him, who looks down with 
h ſcorn upon his teacher, and 1s more ready 
by to cenſure the obſcurity of precepts, than 
1, to ſuſpect the force of his own underſtand. 
a ing. Knowledge is to he attained by flow 
1e and gradual acquiſitions, by a careful re- 
es view of our ideas, and a regular ſuper- 
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ſtructure of one propoſition on another; 
and is therefore the reward only of dili- 
gence and patience. - But patience 1s the 
effect of modeſty; pride graſps at the 
whole, and what it cannot hold, it affects 
to deſpyſe ; it is rather ſolicitous to diſ- 
play, than increaſe, its acquiſitions ; and 
rather endeavours, by fame, to ſupply the 


want of knowledge, than by knowledge 


to arrive at fame. 

That theſe are not imaginary repreſenta- 
tions, but true copies of real life, moſt of 
thoſe, to whom the inſtruction of young 
men is intruſted, will be ready to confeſs ; 
fince they have often the diſſatisfaction of 
hnding that, in proportion as greater ad- 
vances have been made in the firſt period 
of life, there is leſs diligence in the ſecond. 
And that, as it was ſaid of the ancient 
Gauls, that they were more than men in 
the onſet, and leſs than women in the 
ſhock ; it may be ſaid in our literary con- 
tentions, that many, who were men at 
ſchool, are boys at the college. 

Their ardour remits, their diligence re- 
laxes ; and they give themſelves to a lazy 
contemplation of comparative excellence, 
without conſidering that the compariſon is 

2 hourly 
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hourly growing leſs advantageous, and 
that the acquiſitions which they boaſt are 
mouldering away. 

Such is the danger to a learner, of too 
early an opinion of his own importance; 
but if we ſuppoſe him to have eſcaped in 
his firſt years this fatal confidence, and to 
be betrayed into it by a longer ſeries of 
ſucceſsful application, its effects will then 
be equally dangerous ; and as it hinders a 
young man from receiving inſtruction, it 
will obſtruct an older ſtudent in convey - 
ing it. 

There is no employment in which men 
are more eaſily betrayed to indecency and 
impatience, than in that of teaching; in 
which they neceſſarily converſe with thoſe, 
who are their inferiors, in the relation by 
which they are connected, and whom it 
may be ſometimes proper to treat with 
that dignity which too often iwells into ar- 
rogance ; and to reſtrain with ſuch autho- 
rity as not every man has learned to ſepa- 
rate from tyranny. In this ſtate of tempo- 
rary honour, a proud man 1s too willing to 
exert his prorogative ; and too ready to 
forget that he is dictating to thoſe, who 
may one day dictate to him. He is in- 
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clined to wonder that what he comprehends 
himſelf is not equally clear to others; and of- 
ten reproaches the intelleCts of his auditors, 


when he ought to blame the confuſion of his 
own ideas, and the improprieties of his 
own language. He reiterates therefore his 
politions without elucidation, and enforces 
his aſſertion by his frown, when he finds ar- 
guments lels eaſy to be ſupplied. Thus for- 
getting that he had to do with men, whoſe 
paſſions are perhaps equally turbulent with 
his own, he transfers by degrees to his in- 
ſtruction the prejudices which are firſt raiſ- 
ed by his behaviour; and having forced 
upon his pupils an hatred of their teacher, 
he ſees it quickly terminate in a contempt 
of the precept. 

But inſtruction extends farther than to 
ſeminaries of ſtudents, or the narrow audi- 
tories of ſequeſtered literature. The end 
of learning, is to teach the public, to ſuper- 
intend the conduct, watch over the morals 
and regulate the opinions, of pariſhes, 
dioceſes, and provinces, to check vices in 
their firſt eruption, and ſuppreſs hereſies in 
the whiſpers of their riſe. And ſurely this 
awſul, this arduous taſk, requires qualities, 
which a man, wiſe in his own conceit, can- 
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not eaſily attain ; that mildneſs of addreſs, - 
that patience of attention, that calmneſs of 
diſputation, that ſelection of times, and 
places, and circumſtances, which the ve- 


hemence of pride will not regard. And, 
in reality, it will generally be found, that 
the firft objection and the laſt to an unac- 
ceptable paſtor, is, that he is proud, that he 
is too wiſe for familiarity, and will not 
deſcend to the level with common under- 
ſtandings. 

Such is the conſequence of too high an 
eſteem of our own powers and knowledge; 
it makes us in youth negligent, and in age 
uſeleſs; it teaches us too ſoon to be 
ſatisned with our attainments; or it 
makes our attainments unpleaſing, unpo- 
pular, and ineffectual ; it neither ſuffers 
us to learn, nor to teach, but with- holds 
us from thoſe by whom we might be in- 
ſtructed, and drives thoſe from us whom 
we might inftruct. It is therefore neceſſa- 
ry to obviate theſe evils, by enquiring, 

Secondly, By what means this pernicious 
conceit of wiſdom may be avoided or ſup- 
preſſed. 

It might be imagined, if daily experi- 
ence did not ſhew us how vainly judg- 
ments are formed of real life, from ſpecu- 
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ative principles, that it might be eaſy for 
any man to extirpate a high conceit of hu- 
man learning from his own heart, or that 
of another; fince one great purpoſe of 
knowledge is to ſhew us our own defects, 
| follies, and miſeries ; yet, whatever be the 
\ reaſon, we find none more ſubject to this 
fault, than thoſe whoſe courſe of life ought 
more particularly to exempt them from it. 

For the ſuppreſſion of this vain conceit, 
ſo injurious to the profeſſors of learning, 
many conſiderations might be added to 
thoſe, which have already been drawn 
from its effects. The reaſons, indeed, why 
every man ſhould be humble, are inſepa- 
rably connected with human nature ; for 
what can any man ſee, either within or 
without himſelf, that does not afford him 
ſome reaſon to remark his own ignorance, 
imbecillity, and meanneſs ? But on theſe 
reflections it is leſs proper to inſiſt, becauſe 
they have been explained already by al- 
moſt every writer upon moral and religi- 
ous duties, and hecauſe, in reality, the pride 
which requires our chief caution is not ſo 
much abſolute, as comparative. No man 
ſo much values himſelf upon the general 


prerogatives of human nature, as upon his 
own 
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own peculiar ſuperiority to other men ; 
nor w1ll he therefore be humbled, by be- 
ing told of the ignorance, the weakneſs, and 
wickedneſs of humanity ; for he is ſatis- 
fied with being accounted one of the moſt 
knowing, among the ignorant; the moſt 
able, among the weak; and the moſt vir- 
tuous, among the wicked. 

The pride of the learned therefore can 
only be repreſſed by ſhewing, what indeed 
might eaſily be ſhewn, that it is not juſtt- 
fiable, even upon compariſon with the reſt 
of men ; for, without urging any thing in 
derogation from the dignity and import- 
ance of learning in genera], which muſt 
always, either immediately, or by the in- 
tervention of others, govern the world, it 
will be found, that they who are moſt dif. 
poſed to be ſwelled to haughtineſs by their 
own attainments, are generally ſo far from 
having any juft claim to the ſuperiority 
which they exert, that they are betrayed 
to vanity by ignorance ; and are pleaſed 
with themſelves, as a Hind with his cot- 
tage, not becauſe, upon enquiry, they are 
convinced of the reaſonableneſs of the pre- 
ference ; but becauſe they overvalue the 
little they poſſeſs, for want of knowing its 

littleneſs; 
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littleneſs ; and are contented with their 
own ſtate, as a blind man feels no loſs from 
the abſence of beauty. Nor needs there 
any other proof of the origin of literary 
pride, than that it is chiefly to he found 
amongſt thoſe, who have ſecluded them- 
{elves from the world, in purſuit of petty 
enquiries, and trivial ſtudies. 
! To ſuch men it ſhould be recommended, 
that, before they ſuffer themſelves to fix 
the rule of their own accompliſhmeats, 
' and look down on others with contempt, 
they ſhould enjoin themſelves to ſpend 
ſome time in enquiring into their own 
pretenſions; and conſider who they are 
whom they deſpiſe, and for what reaſon 
they ſuffer themſelves to indulge the arro- 
gance of contempt. Such an examination 
will ſoon drive back the pedant to his col- 
lege, with juſter conceptions, and with 
humbler ſentiments ; for he will find that 
thoſe, whom he imagined ſo much below 
his own exaltation, often flouriſh in the 
eſteem of the world, while he himſelf is 
unknown; and teaching thoſe arts, by 
which ſociety 1s ſupported, and on which 
the happineſs of the world depends ; while 
he is pleaſing himſelf with idle amuſements, 
and 
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and waſting his life upon queſtions, of 
which very few deſire the ſolution. 

But if this method of obtaining humili- 
ty be ineffectual, he may however eſtabliſh 
it, upon more ſtrong and laſting principles, 
by applying himſelf to the duties of Reli- 
gion, and the word of God. 

That ſacred and inſcrutable word, which 
will ſhew him the inefficacy of all other 
knowledge, and thoſe duties which will 
1mprint upon his mind, that he beſt under- 
ſtands the ſacred writings who moſt care- 
fully obeys them. Thus will humility fix 
a firm and laſting baſis, by annihilation of 
all empty diſtin&tions and petty competi- 
tions, by ſhewing, that one thing only is ne- 
ceſſary, and that God is all in all. 
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1 CORINTHIANS, Chap. 11. Verſe 28. 


But let a man examine himſelſ, and ſo let him 
eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. 


N OTHING is more frequently injurious 
to Religion, or more dangerous to Man- 
kind, than the practice of adding to the di- 
vine inſtitutions, and of teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men. The 
doctrines of the bleſſed ſacrament, which, 
as they are expreſſed in the holy ſcriptures, 
do not ſeem to be very dark or difficult, 
yet have been ſo perverted and miſrepre- 
{ented. as to occaſion many diſputes among 
men of learning, and many diviſions in 
the Chriſtian world. In our own church, 
many religious minds have been filled with 

groundleſs 
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groundleſs apprehenfions, and diſtracted 


with unneceſſary inquietudes, by miſtaken 
notions of the Lord's Supper. Many have 
ſorborne to partake of it, becauſe they have 


not, in their own opinion, arrived at that 1 
degree of holineſs, required to it which Ct 
they erroneouſly conceive to be ſuch, as in- ot 
deed no mere man ever can attain ; a holi- nc 
neſs, which conſiſts in little leſs, than a bl 
compleat exemption from fin, and an uni- 

form, and uninterrupted obſervance of eve- as 


ry precept of Religion. They find them- 
ſelves unable to perform this duty without 
imperfections, and therefore they entirely 
neglect it; not conſidering, that the ſame 
reaſon is of equal force for the neglect of 
every duty; ſince none can be performed 
by us, in this frail ftate, without lapſes, 
negligences, and failings ; and that God 
will except unfeigned repentance, ſincere 
intentions, and earneſt endeavours, though 
entangled with 'many frailties. They do 
not conſider, that the participation of the 
ſacrament is a duty enjoined all Chriſ- 
tians, though all do not riſe to equal degrees 
of virtue; and, by conſequence, that many 
muſt be admitted to the holy table, who 
have not reached the utmoſt heights of re- 

ligious 
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gious excellence. Heaven itſelf will be 
acceſſible to many, who died in their ſtrug- 
gles with lin, in their endeavours after vir- 
tue, and the beginning of a new life. And 
ſurely, they are not to be excluded from 
commemorating the ſufferings of our Savi- 
our, in a Chriſtian congregation, who would 
not be ſhut from Heaven, from the aſſem- 
blies of Saints, and the choirs of Angels. 

There are ſome who neglect this duty, 
as they omit others, not from ſcruples of 
melancholy piety, or miſtaken ſeverity, 
but from ſupineneſs and careleſſneſs, or 
an opinion, that this precept is leſs neceſſa- 
ry to be obſerved, than fome others deli- 
vered by the ſame authority. 

Many other notions, not well-grounded, 
or capable of proof, are entertained of this 
inftitution ; which I ſhall endeavour, with- 
out giving a particular account of them, 
to obviate and ſuppreſs, by ſhewing, 

Firſt, What 1s the nature and end of this 
inſtitution according to the Scriptures. 

Secondly, What are the obligations which 
enforce the duty of Communion. And, 

Thirdly, what things are required of 
them that come to the Lord's Supper. 

Firft, 


|| 
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Firſt, I propoſe to lay before you the 
nature and end of this inſtitution according 
to the ſcriptures. 

The account of the firft inſtitution of 
this ſacrament is thus delivered by the 
Evangeliſt (Luke, chap. Xxii. v. 19.) And 
he took bread and gave thanks, and brake 
it, and gave it unto them, ſaying, 1hzrs 18 
| my Body which is given for you ; This do in 
i remembrance of Me. Likewiſe allo the Cup 


(| 
after ſupper, ſaying, This Cup is the New a 
| Teſtament in my blood which is ſhed for you. 11 
* . . 3 N 
This narration is repeated in the Epiſtle to pet 
the Corinthians, with this comment or ex- * 


planation : As often as ye eat this Bread, or | 

; oY ; IS ke 
drink this Cup, ye do fhew the Lord's death amb 
til] He come. From theſe paſſages compar- 


; : CONC 
ed then it appears, that this ſacrament is a wy = 
repreſentation of the death of our Saviour, duts 
appointed by himſelf, to be celebrated by Aue 
all his followers, in all ages; to the end = 
that, by commemorating his ſufferings in which 


a ſolemn and public manner, they might 
; 3 . a oath 
declare their confidence in his merits, their 


belief of his miſſion, and their adherence Chur 
to his Religion. : 
igion ; ſhake 

It has likewiſe a tendency to increaſe Thy 


this confidence, confirm this belief, and 
eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh this adherence, not only by the 
new ſtrength which every idea acquires by 
a new impreſſion, and which every perſua- 
fon attains by new recollection, approba- 
tion, and meditation, but likewiſe by the 
ſupernatural and extraordinary influences 
of Grace, and thoſe bleſſings which God 
has annexed to the due uſe of means ap- 
pointed by himſelf. 

By commemorating the death of Chriſt, 
as the Redeemer of the world, we conteſs 
our belief in him ; for why elſe ſhould we 
perform 10 ſolemn a rite in commemorati- 
on of him? To confeſs our belief in him, 
is to declare ourſelves his followers. We 
enter into an obligation to perform thoſe 
conditions upon which he has admitted 
us to follow him, and to practice all the 
duties of that Religion which he has 
taught us. 

This is implied in the word facrament, 
which, being originally uſed to fignify an 
oath of fidelity taken by the Soldiers to 
their leaders, is now made uſe of by the 
Church, to import a ſolemn vow, of un- 
ſhaken adherence to the faith of Chriſt. 

Thus the ſacrament is a kind of repeti- 
tion of baptiſm, the means whereby we 
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are readmitted into the communion of the 
church of Chriſt, when we have, by fin, 
been ſeparated from it; for every ſin, and 
much more any habit or courſe of ſin long 
continued, is, according to the different 
degrees of guilt, an apoſtacy or defection 
from our Saviour ; as it 1s a breach of thoſe 
conditions upon which we became his fol- 


| Jowers ; and he that breaks the condition 


of a covenant, diſſolves it on his ide. Hav. 
ing therefore broken the covenant between 
us and our Redeemer, we loſe the benefits 
of his death ; nor can we have any hopes 
of obtaining them, while we remain in 
this ſtate of ſeparation from him. 

But vain had been the ſufferings of our 
Saviour, had there not been left means of 
reconciliation to him; ſince every man 
falls away from him occaſionally by fans of 
negligence at leaſt, and perhaps by known, 
deliberate, premeditated offences. So that 
ſome method of renewing the covenant 
between God and man was neceſſary ; and 
for this purpoſe this ſacrament was inſti- 
tuted ; which is therefore a renewal of our 
broken vows, a re-entrance into the ſociety 
of the church, and the act by which we 


are reſtored to the benefits of our Saviour's 
death. 


a 


death, upon performance of the terms pre- 
ſeribed by him. 

So that this ſacrament is a ſolemn rati- 
fication of a covenant renewed ; by which, 
after having alienated ourſelves from 
Chriſt by tin, we are reſtored, upon our 
repentance and reformation, to pardon and 
favour, and the certain hopes of everlaſting 
life. 

When we thus enter upon a new life by 
a ſolemn, deliberate, and ſerious dedica- 
tion of ourſelves to a more exact and vigi- 
lant ſervice of God, and oblige ourſelves 
to the duties of piety by this ſacrament, we 
may hope to obtain, by fervent and humble 
prayer, ſuch aſſiſtances from God as may 
enable us to perform thoſe engagements, 
which we have entered into by his com- 
mand, and in the manner appointed by 
him; always remembering, that we muſt 
uſe our own endeavours, and exert our ut- 
moſt natural powers, for God only co-ope- 
rates with the diligent and the watchful. 
We muſt avoid fin, by avoiding thoſe occa- 
lions which betray us to it, and as we pray 
that we may not be led, we muſt he cauti. 
ous of leading ourſelves into temptation. 


All 
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All ſin that is committed by Chriſtians 
is committed either through an abſolute 
forgetfulneſs of God, for the time in which 
the inordinate paſſion, of whatever kind 
it be, predominates and prevails; or be- 
cauſe, if the ideas of God and Religion 
were preſent to our minds, they were not 
ſtrong enough to overcome and ſuppreſs 
the deſires excited by ſome pleaſing, or the 
apprehenſions raiſed by ſome terrible, 
object. So that either the love or fear of 
temporal good or evil were more powerful 
than the love or fear of God. 

All ideas influence our conduct with 
more or leſs force, as they are more or leſs 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon the mind; and 
they are impreſſed more ſtrongly, as they 
are more trequently recollected or renew- 
ed. For every idea, whether of love, fear, 
grief, or any other paſſion, loſes its force by 
time; and, unleſs revived by accident, or 
voluntary meditation, will at laſt vaniſh. 
But by dwelling upon, and indulging any 
idea, we may increaſe its efficacy and force, 
make it by degrees predominant in the 
ſoul, and raiſe it to an aſcendant over our 


paſſions, ſo that it ſhall eaſily over-rule 
thoſe 
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thoſe affections or appetites which former. 
ly tyrannized within us. 

Thus, by a neglect of God's worſhip 
and facraments, a man may loſe almoſt all 
diſtinction whatſoever of good and evil, 
and, having no awe of the divine power 
to oppoſe his inclinations to wickedneſs, 
may go forward from crime to crime with- 
out remorſe. And he that ſtruggles againſt 
vice, and is otten overcome by powerful 
temptations, if, inſtead of giving way to 
idleneſs and deſpair, he continues his re- 
liſtance; and, by a diligent attendance up- 
on the ſervice and ſacraments of church, 
together with a regular practice of private 
devotion, endeavours to firengthen his 
faith, and imprint upon himſelf an habi. 
tual attention to the laws of God, and a 
conſtant ſenſe of his preſence; he will 
ſoon find himſelf able to avoid the ſnares 
of ſin, or, if he fall into them by inadver- 
tency, to break them. He will find the 
fear of God grow ſuperior to the deſires of 
wealth, or the love of pleaſure; and, by 
perſiſting to frequent the church and ſa- 
craments, and thereby to preſerve thoſe 
notions of piety from being effaced or 
weakened, he will be able to perſevere in 

a ſteady 
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a ſteady practice of virtue, and enjoy the 
unſpeakable pleaſures of a quiet conſei- 
ence. | 


Thus it appears, that the bleſſed ſacra- 
ment is a commemoration of the death of 
our Lord; conſequently, a declaration of 
our faith ; and both naturally, and by the 
co-operation of God, the means of increaſ- 
ing that faith. And it appears alſo that it 
is a renewal of our baptiſmal vow, after 
we have broken it by fin ; and a renovati- 
on of that covenant by which we are 
adopted the followers of Jeſus, and made 
partakers of his merits, and the benefits of 
his death. 

This account has almoſt anticipated 
what I profeſſed to treat of, 

Secondly, the obligations which enforce 
the Duty of Communion. 

For the obligations to any duty muſt 
bear proportion to the importance of it ; 
and the importance ofa duty muſt be rated 
by the effect which 1t produces or pro- 
motes ; and, therefore, as the benefits which 
we receive from this ſacrament have been 
already ſhewn, the neceſſity of it is ſuffici- 
ently apparent. 

But we may farther enforce this practice 


upon 
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upon ourſelves and others, by conſidering, 
firft, that it is a poſitive injunction of our 
bleſſed Saviour, which, therefore, all thoſe 


who believe in him are bound to obey. 
That to diſpute the uſefulneſs, or call in 


a queſtion the neceſſity of it, is to reform his 
= religion, and to ſet up our own wiſdom in 
. oppoſition to his commands; and that to 
+ refuſe the means of grace, is to place our 
C confidence in our own ſtrength, and to ne- 
* glect the aſſiſtance of that Comforter, who | 
* came down from Heaven according to the | 
le moſt true promiſe of our bleſſed Saviour, 
of to lead the Apoſtles out of darkneſs and er- 
ror, and to guide them and us into the 
* clear light and certain knowledge of God, | 
| and of his Son Jeſus Chriſt. 
rce If we conſider this ſacrament as a re- 
newal of the vow of baptiſm, and the means 
ſt of reconciling us to God, and reſtoring us 
it; to a participation of the merits of our Sa- 
ted viour, which we had forfeited by ſin, we | 
pro- {hall need no perſuaſions to a frequent 
nich communion. For certainly nothing can 
deen be more dreadful than to live under the 
fici- diſpleaſure of God, in conſtant danger of 
appearing before him, while he is yet un- 
ctice appeaſed, and of loſing the benefits of 


upon our 


3 
our redemption. Whoever he be, whom 
{n has deluded and led away, let him not 
delay to return to his duty, left ſome ſud- 
den diſeaſe ſeize upon him, and the hand 
of death cut him off for ever from any 
poſſibility of reformation, while he is in- 
dolent and voluptuous, irreligious and pro- 
fane. It will be too late to bewail his ſu- 
pineneſs, and lament his folly, when the 
dreadful and irrevocable ſentence is paſt, 
and the gates of hell are cloſed upon him, 
« Seek ye the Lord while he may be found; 
e call ye on him while he is near! Let the 
& wicked for ſake his way, and the unrighte- 
« ous man his thoughts ; and let him re- 
«© turn unto the Lord, and he will have 
“ mercy on him, and to our God, for he 
cc will abundantly pardon.” 

But leſt, inſtead of obtaining pardon, we 
aggravate our ſins, by coming unprepared 
to the holy table, let us conſider, 

Thirdly, What 1s required of them that 
come to the Lord's Supper. 

With reſpect to the preparatory duties 
requiſite to a worthy reception of the ſa- 
crament, Saint Paul has left this precept ; 
« Let a man examine himſelf, and ſo let 
« him eat of that bread,” Which will be 

eaſily 
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eaſily explained, by recurring to what has 
been already ſaid of the nature of the ſa- 
crament. 

By partaking of the communion, we de. 
clare, in the moſt ſolemn manner, in the 
preſence of God and man, that we hold the 
faith of Jeſus ; that we are his followers, 
who expect eternal ſalvation from his me- 
rits; and, therefore, that we engage our- 
ſelves to that obedience to his commands, 
and that ſtrictneſs and regularity of life, 
which he requires from thoſe who place 
their confidence in his mediation. We 
profeſs, likewiſe, that we fincerely and 
humbly repent of thoſe offences by which 
we have ſeparated ourſelves from him ; 
and that, in conſequence of this profeſſion, 
we unite ourſelves again to the communi. 
on of the church. 

Nothing can be more reaſonable before 
this ſolemn profeſſion, than that a man 
examine himſelf, whether it be true ; whe- 
ther he really and unfeignedly reſolves to 
accept the conditions of falvation offered 
to him, and to perform his part of the co- 
venant which he comes to ratify ; or, whe- 
ther he is not about to mock God; to 
profeſs a faith which he does hold, and 


a purity 


4 99 
a purity which he does not intend to 
aim at. 

The terms, upon which we are to hope 
for any benefits from the merits of Chriſt, 
are faith, repentance, and ſubſequent obe- 
dience. Theſe are therefore the three chief 
and general heads of examination. We 
cannot receive the ſacrament, unleſs we be- 
heve in Chriſt, becauſe by receiving it we 
declare our belief in him, and a lying 
tongue 1s an abomination to the Lord. We 
cannot receive it without repentance, be- 
cauſe repentance is the means by which, 
after ſin, we are reconciled to God; and 
we cannot, without dreadful wickedneſs, 
by partaking of the outward tokens of re- 
conciliation, declare that we believe God 
at peace with our fouls, when we know, 
that by the omiſhon of repentance we are 
yet in a ſtate of voluntary alienation from 
him. We cannot receive it, without a ſin- 
cere intention of obedience ; becauſe, by 
declaring ourſelves his followers, we entex 
into obligations to obey his command- 
ments. We are therefore not tranſiently 
and careleſsly, but frequently and ſeriouſly 
to aſk ourſelves, whether we firmly believe 
the promiſes of our Saviour ; whether we 
repent 


Were 

repent of our ſins, and reſolve, for the fu- 
ture, to avoid all thoſe things which God 
has forbidden, and practiſe all thoſe which 
he has commanded. And when any man 
is convinced, that he has formed real reſo- 
lutions of a new life, let him pray for 
ſtrength and conſtancy to perſevere in 
them, and then let him come joyfully to 
the holy table, in ſure confidence of par- 
don, reconciliation, and life everlaſting. 

Which that we may all obtain, God of 
his infinite mercy grant, for the merits of 
Jeſus Chriſt, our Saviour; to whom with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, three Per- 
ſons and one God, be aſcribed all honour, 
adoration, and praiſe, now and for ever! 
Amen. 
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GALATIANS, Chap. vi. Verſe 7. 


Be not deceived, God is not mocked ; for 
whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he 


reap. 


Ox E of the mighty bleſſings, beſtowed 
upon us by the Chriſtian RevMEion, is, 
that we have now a certain knowledge of 
a future ſtate, and of the rewards and 
puniſhments that await us after death, and 
will be adjuſted according to our conduct 
in this world. We on whom the light of 
the Goſpel ſhines, walk no longer in dark- 
nels, doubtful of the benefit of god, or the 
danger of bad actions; we know, that we 
live and act under the eye of our Father 
and our Judge, by whom nothing is over- 
looked or forgotten, and who, though to 


try 


On, 


try our obedience he ſuffers, in the preſent 
ſtate of things, the ſame events to happen 
to the good and to the evil, will at 
laſt certainly diſtinguiſh them, by allot. 
ting them different conditions beyond the 
grave; when it will appear, in the ſight 


of men and of angels, how amiable is godli- 


neſs, and how odious is fin, by the final 
ſentence, which ſhall bring upon man the 
conſequences of his own actions, ſo as that 
whatſoever a man ſhall ſow, that ſhall he 
reap. | | 
The ancient Heathens, with whoſe noti- 
ons we are acquainted, how far ſoever they 
might have carried their ſpeculations of 
moral or civil wiſdom, had no conception 
of a futire ate, except idle actions, which 
thoſe who conſidered them treated as ridi- 
culous ; or dark conjeCtures, formed by 
men of deep thoughts and great enquiry, 
but neither, in themſelves, capable of com- 
pelling conviction, nor brought at all to 
the knowledge of the groſs of mankind, of 
thoſe who lived in pleaſure and idleneſs, 
or in ſolitude and labour ; they were con- 
fined to the cloſet of the ſtudent, or the 
{ſchool of the lecturer, and were very little 
diffuſed among the buſy or the vulgar. 
There 


( 


There is no reaſon to wonder, that many 
enormities ſhould prevail, where there was 
nothing to oppole them. When we conhi. 
der the various and perpetual temptations 
of appetite within, and intereſt without; 
when we ſee, that on every fide there is 
ſomething that ſolicits the defires, and 
which cannot be innocently obtained ; 
what can we then expect, but that, not- 
withſtanding all the ſecurities of law, and 
all the vigilance of magiſtrates, thoſe that 
know of no other world will eagerly make 
the moſt of this, and pleaſe themſelves 
whenever they can, with very little regard 
to the right of others ? 

As the ſtate of the Heathens was a ſtate 
of darkneſs, it muſt have been a Kate, like- 
wiſe, of diſorder ; a ftate of perpetual con- 
teſt for the goods of this lite, and by conſe- 
quence of perpetual danger to thoſe who 
abounded, and of temptation to thoſe that 
were in want, 

The Jews enjoyed a very ample commu- 
nication of the Divine will, and had a reli- 
gion which an inſpired Legiſlator had pre- 
ſcribed. But even to this nation, the only 
nation free from idolatry, and acquainted 
with the perfections of the 7rue God, was 
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the doctrine of a future ſtate ſo obſcurely 
revealed, that it was not neceſſarily conſe- 
quential to the reception, or obſervation, of 
their practical religion. The Sadducees, 
who acknow!/edged the authority of the Mo- 
ſaical law, yet denied the ſeparate exiſtence 
of the ſoul, had no expectation of a future 
fate. They held that there was no reſur - 
rection, neither Angel nor Spirit. 

This was not in thoſe times the general 
ſtate of the Jewiſh nation; the Phariſees 
held the reſurrection, and with them pro- 
bably ſar the greater part of the people; 
but that any man could be a Jew, and yet 
deny a future ſtate, is a ſufficient proof that 
it had not yet been clearly revealed, and that. 
it was reſerved for the Preachers of Chriſ- 
tianity to bring life and immortality to 
light. In ſuch a degree of light they are 
now placed, that they can be denied or 
doubted no longer, but as the Go/pel, that 
ſhews them, is doubted or denied. It is 
now certain that we are here, not in our 
total, nor in our u!timate exi/tence, but in a 
ſtate of exerciſe and probation, command» 
ed to qualify ourſelves, by pure hearts and 
virtuous actions, for the enjoyment of fu- 
ture felicity in the preſence of God; and 


prohibited 


not moe. 
Thir, 
ſtood, t 
ſhall he 
In ex 
ceived, i 
no man 


ited 


„ 


prohibited to break the laws which his 
wiſdom has given us, under the penal 
ſanction of baniſhment from Heaven into re 
gions of miſery. 

Yet notwithſtanding the expreſs declara- 
tion of our Saviour, and the conſtant re- 
ference of our actions and duties to a fu- 
ture ſtate, throughout the whole volume of 
the New Teſtament ; there are yet, as in 
the Apoſtles time, men who are deceived, 
who act as if they thought God would be 
mocked or deluded, and who appear to 
forget, that whatſoever a man ſows, that ſhall 
he reap. 

From this important caution, given by 
the Apoſtle immediately to thoſe whom he 
was then directing, and conſequently to 
all profeſſors of the religion of Chriſt, oc- 
cation may be taken to conſider, 

Firſt, How ſinners are decerved. 

Secondly, How certain it 1s, that God 7s 
not mocked. 

Thirdly, In what ſenſe it is to be under- 
ſtood, that whatſoever a man ſows, that 
ſhall he reap. 

In examining, firſt, how ſinners are de- 
ceived, it will immediately occur to us that 
no man is deceived to his damnation, but 

N 2 by 


1 
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by the devil himſelf. The ſubtilties of the 
devil are undoubtedly many ; he has pro- 
bably the power of preſenting opportuni- 
ties of hin, and at the fame time of inffam- 
ing the paſſions, of ſuggeſting evil deſires, 
and interrupting holy meditations; but his 
power is ſo limited by the Governor of 
the Univerſe, that he cannot hurt us with- 
out our own conſent; his power is but like 
that of a wicked companion, who may ſo— 
licit us to crimes or ſollies, but with whom 
we feel no neceſſity of complying ; he 
therefore that yields to temptation, has the 
greater part in his own deftruction ; he has 
been warned of his danger, he has been 
taught his duty; and, if theſe warnings and 
inſtructions have had no effect, he may be 
faid voluntarily to deſert the right way, 
and not ſo much to. he deceived by ano- 
ther, as to deceive himſelf. 

Of ſelf-deceit, in the great buſineſs of our 
lives, there are various modes. The far 
greater part of mankind deceive themſelves 
by willing negligence, by refuſing to think 
on their real Kate, leſt ſuch thoughts 
ſhould trouble their quiet, or interrupt 
their purſuits. To live religiouſly, 1s to 
walk, not by fight, but by faith; to act in 

confidence 
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confidence of things unſeen, in hope of 

future recompenſe, and in fear of future 

puniſhment. To abſtract the thoughts from 

things ſpiritual is not difficult; things fu- 

ture do not obtrude themſelves upon the 

ſenſes, and therefore ealily give way to ex- 

ternal objects. He that is willing to forget 

| Religion, may quickly loſe it; and that 

: moſt men are willing to forget it, experi- 

4 ence informs us. If we look into the gay, 

or the buſy world, we ſee every eye di. 

rected towards pleaſure or advantage, and 

every hour filled with expectation or occu- 

pied by employment, and day paſſed after 

day in the enjoyment of ſucceſs, or the 
vexation of diſappointment. 

Nor is it true only of men, who are en- 
gaged 1n enterprizes of hazard, which re- 
ſtrain the faculties to the utmo ſt, and keep 
attention always upon the ſtretch. Religi- 
our on is not only neglected by the projector 
| and adventurer, by men who ſuſpend their 
happineſs on the ſlender thread oi artifice, 
or ſtand tottering upon the point of chance. 
For if we vitit the moſt cool and regular 
parts of the community, if we turn our eye 
to the farm, or to the ſhop, where one | 
year glides uniformly aſter another, and U 

| nothing 
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nothing new or important is either expect. 
ed or dreaded ; yet till the ſame indiffer. 
ence about eternity will be found. There 
is no intereſt ſo ſmall, nor engagement ſo 
ſlight, but that, if it be followed and ex- 
panded, it may be ſufficient to keep religi- 
on out of the thoughts. Many men may 
be obſerved, not agitated by very violent 
paſſions, nor overborne by any powerful ha- 
bits, nor depraved hy any great degrees of 
wickedneſs ; men who are honeſt dealers, 
faithful friends, and inoffenfive neighbours, 
who yet have no vital principle of Religi- 
on; who live wholly without ſelf-exami. 
nation; and indulge any deſire that hap- 
pens to ariſe, with very little reſiſtance, 
or compunction ; who hardly know what 
it is to combat a temptation, or to repent 
of a fault; but go on, neither ſelt-approv- 
ed, nor ſ{elf-condemned ; not endeavou- 
ing after any excellence, nor reforming 
any vicious practice, or irregular deſire. 
They have no care of futurity, neither is 
God in all their thoughts; they direct 
none of their adtions to his glory, they 
do nothing with the hope of pleaſing, 
they avoid nothing for the fear of offending 


him. Thoſe men want not much of being 
religious, 


„ 


religious, they have nothing more than 
caſual views to reform, and, from being 
peaceable and temperate Heathens, might, 
if they would once awaken to their eter- 


nal intereſt, become pious and exemplary + 


Chriſtians. But let them not be deceived, 


they cannot ſuppoſe that God will accept | 
him, who never wiſhed to be accepted | 
by him, or made his will the rule of 


action. 

Others there are, who, without attend- 
ing to the written revelation of God's will, 
form to themſelves a ſcheme of conduct, in 
which vice 1s mingled with virtue, and 


who cover from themſelves, and hope to 


cover from God, the indulgence of ſome 
criminal deſire, or the continuance of ſome 
vicious habit, by a few ſplendid inſtances 
of public ſpirit, or ſome few effuſions of 
occalional bounty. But to theſe men it 
may, with emphatical propriety, be urged, 
that God is not mocked ; he will not be 
worſhipped nor obeyed, but according to 
his own Jaws. 

The mode of ſelf-deception which pre- 
vails moſt in the world, and by which the 
greateſt number of ſouls is at leaſt betray- 
ed to deſtruction, is the art, which we are 
all too apt to practiſe, of putting far from 

us 
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us the evil day, of ſetting -the hour of 
death, and the day of account, at a great 
diſtance. | | 

That death is certain, every one knows : 
nor is it leſs known, that lite is deſtroyed 
at all ages by a thouſand cauſes ; that the 
iirong and the vigorous are liable to diſ- 
caſes, and that caution and temperance 
afford no ſecurity againſt the final ſtroke. 
Yet as the thought of diſſolution 1s dread- 
ful, we do not willingly admit it; the de- 
fire of lite is connected with animation; 
every living being ſhrinks from his de 
ſtruction ; to with, and to hope, are never 
far aſunder ; as we with for long life, we 
hope that our wiſhes will be granted, and 
what we hope we either believe, or do not 
examine. So tenacioully does our creduli- 
ty lav ho!ld of liſe, that it is rare to find any 
man ſo old, as not to expect an addition to 
his years, or ſo far waſled and enfeebled 
with diſeaſe, as not to flatter himſelf with 
hopes of recovery. 

To thoſe, who procraſtinate amendment, 
in hopes of better opportunities in future 
time, it is too often vainly urged by the 
preacher, and vainly ſuggeſted by a thou- 
ſand examples, that the hour ot death is 

uncertain. 
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uncertain. This, which ought to be the 
cauſe of their terror, is the ground of their 
hope ; that as death 1s uncertain, it may 
be diſtant. This uncertainty is, in effect, 
the great ſupport of the whole ſyſtem of 
life. The man who died yeſterday had 
purchaſed an eſtate, to which he intended 
ſome time to retire; or built a houſe, 
which he was hereafter to inhabit; and 
planted gardens and groves, that, in a cer- 
tain number of years, were to ſupply deli- 
cacies to his feaſts, and ſhades to his medi- 
tations. He is ſnatched away, and has left 
his deſigns and his labours to others. 

As men pleale themſelves with felicities 
to be enjoyed in the days of leiſure and re- 
treat; ſo among theſe felicities, it is not 
uncommon to delign a reformation of life, 
and a courſe of piety. Among the more 
enlightened and judicious part of mankind, 
there are many who live in a continual 
diſapprobation of their own conduct, who 
know that they do every day what they 
ought to leave undone, and every day leave 
undone what they ought to do ; and who 
therefore conſider themſelves as living un- 
der the divine diſpleaſure, in a ſtate in 
which it would be very dangerous to die. 


Such 
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Such men anſwer the reproaches of con- 
{ſcience with promiſes of amendment, pro- 
miſes made with ſincerity and intention of 
performance, but which they conſider as 
debts to be diſcharged at ſome remote 
time. They neither fin with ſtupid negli 
gence, nor with impious defiance, of the 
divine laws ; they fear the puniſhments 
denounced againft fin, but pacify their 
anxiety with poſſibilities .of repentance, 
and with a plan of life to be led according 
to the ſtrict precepts of Religion, and to be 
cloſed at laft by a death ſoftened by holy 
conſolations. Projects of future piety are 
perhaps not Jeſs common than of future 
pleaſure, and are, as there is reaſon to fear, 
not leſs commonly interrupted ; with this. 
dreadful difference, that he who miſſes his 
intended pleafure, eſcapes a diſappoint- 
ment, but he who 1s cut off heſore the ſea. 
ſon of repentance, 1s expoſed to the ven- 
geance of an angry God. 

Whoever has been deluded by this infa- 


tuation, and has hitherto neglected thoſe 


duties which he intends ſome time to per- 
form, is admoniſhed, by all the principles 
of prudence, and all the courſe of nature, 
to conſider how much he ventures, and 
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with how little probability in his favour. 
The continuance of life, though, like all 
other things, adjuſted by Providence, may 
be properly conſidered by us caſual ; and 
wiſdom always directs us, not to leave that 
to chance which may be made certain, and 
not to venture any thing upon chance 
which it will much hurt us to loſe. 

He who, accuſed by his conſcience of ha- 
bitual diſobedience, deters his reformation, 
apparently leaves his ſoul in the power of 
chance. We are in full poſſeſſion of the 
preſent moment; let the preſent moment 


be improved; let that, which muſt neceſſa- 
rily be done ſome time, be no longer ne- 


glected. Let us remember, that if our lot 
ſhould fall otherwiſe than we ſuppoſe ; if 
we are of the number of them, to whom 
length of life is not granted; we loſe, what 
can never be recovered, and what will ne- 
ver be recompenſed, the mercy of God, and 
the joys of futurity. 

That long lite is not commonly granted, 
is ſufficienty apparent; for life is called 
long, not as being, at its greateſt length, of 
much duration, but as being longer than 
common. Since therefore the common 
condition of man is not to live long, we 

have 
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have no reaſon to conclude, that what hap- 
pens to few will happen to us. 

But to abate our confidence 1n our own 
reſolutions, it is to be remembered, that 
though we ſhould arrive at the great year 
deſtined for the change of life, it is by no 
means certain, that we ſhall effect what we 
have purpoſed. Age is ſhackled with in- 
firmity and diſeaſes. Immediate pain and 
preſent vexation will then do what amuſe- 
ment and gaity did before, will enchain 
the attention, and occupy the thoughts, and 
leave little vacancy for the paſt or future. 
Whoever ſuffers great pain has no other 
care than to obtain eaſe; and, it eaſe is for 
a time obtained, he vaiues 1t too much, to 
leſſen it by painful reflections. 

Neither is an efficacious repentance ſo 
ealy a work, as that we may be ſure of 
performing it at the time appointed by our- 
{elves. The longer hahits have been in- 
dulged, the more imperious they become; 
it is not by bidding them to be gone, that 
we can at once diſmiſs them ; they may be 
ſuppreſſed and he dormant for a time, and 
relume their force at an unexpected mo- 
ment, by ſome ſudden temptation; they 

can 
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can be ſubdued only by continued caution 
and, repeated conflicts. 

The longer ſin has been indulged, the 
more irkſome will he the retroſpect of 
life. So much uneafineſs will be ſuffered, 
at the review of years ſpent in vicious en- 
Joyment, that there is reaſon to fear, leſt 
that delay, which began in the love of 
pleaſure, will be continued for fear of 
pain. 

Neither is 1t certain, that the grace, 
without which no man can correct his own 
corruption, when it has been offered and 
refuſed, will be offered again; or that he 
who ſtopped his ears againſt the firſt call, 
will be vouchſafed a ſecond. He cannot 
expect to be received among the ſervants 
of God, who will obey him only at his own 
time; for ſuch preſumption 1s, in ſome de- 
gree, a mockery of God, and we are to 
conſider, ſecondly, how certain it is, that 
God is not mocked. 

God is not mocked in any ſenſe. He 
will not be mocked with counterfeit piety, 
he will not be mocked with idle reſolu— 
tions; but the ſenſe in which the text de- 
clares, that God is not mocked, ſeems to 
he, that God will not ſuffer his decrees to 


be 
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be invalidated; he will not leave his pro- 
miſes unfulfilled; nor his threats unexe- 
cuted. And this will eaſily appear, if we 
conſider, that promiſes and threats can on- 
ly become ineffectual by change of mind, 
or want of power. God cannot change his 
will, /e is not a man that he ſhould repent ; 
what he has ſpoken will ſurely come to 
paſs. Neither can he want power to ex- 
ecute his purpoſes ; he who ſpoke, and the 


world was made, can ſpeak again, and it will 


pertſh. God's arm is not ſhortened, that he 
cannot ſave; neither is it ſhortened, that he 
cannot puniſh ; and that he will do to eve- 
ry man according to his works will be 
ſhown, when we have conlidered, 

Thirdly, in what ſenſe it is to be under- 
Rood, that whatſoever a man ſows, that 
{hall he reap. 

To ſow and to reap are figurative terms. 
To ſow ſignifies to act; and to reap, is to 
receive the product of our actions. As no 
man can ſow one ſort of grain, and reap 
another, in the ordinary proceſs of nature; 
as no man gathers grapes of thorns or figs 
of thiſtles, or, when he {ſcatters tares in the 
furrows, gathers wheat into his garners ; 
ſo, in the final diſpenſations of Providence, 

the 
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the ſame correſpondence ſhall be found in 
the moral ſyſtem ; every action ſhall at laſt 
be followed by its due conſequences ; we 
ſhall be treated according to our obe- 
dience or tranſgreſſions ; the good ſhall 
not maſs their reward, nor the wicked ef. 
cape their puniſhment ; but, when men 
ſhall give accovnt of their own works, 
they that have done good ſhall paſs into 
everlaſting life, and they that have done 
evil into everlaſting fire. 

Let us therefore at this, and at all times, 
moſt heartily and fervently beſeech Al- 
mighty God to give us faithful and fincere 
repentance, to pardon and forgive us all 
our ſins, to endue us with the grace of his 
Holy Spirit, and to amend our lives ac. 
cording to his holy will and command- 
ments, 


SERMON 


i PETER, Chap. 111. Ver. 8. 


Finally be ye all of one mind, having compaſſion 


one of another, love as brethren, be faithful, 


be courteous. 


TI Apoſtle, directing this Epiſtle to 
the new converts, ſcattered over the pro- 
vinces of Aſia, having laid before them the 
great advantage of the Religion which they 
had embraced, no leſs than the ſalvation of 
their ſouls, and the high price for which 
they were redeemed, the precious Blood of 
Chriſt, proceeds to explain to them what is 
required by their zew profeſſion. He re- 
minds them, that they live among the 
Heathen, of whom it muſt neceſſarily be 
ſuppoſed, that every one watched their 

0 conduct 
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conduct with ſuſpicious vigilance ; and 


that it is hi duty to recommend 7/g/t Be- 


lief by virluous Practice; that their example, 
as well as their arguments, may propagate 
the truth. 

In this courſe of inſtruction, the firſt 
mentions. the civil relation of governors 
and ſubjects; and enjoins them to honour 
the ſupreme Magiſtrate, and to reſpect all 
ſubordinate authority, which 1s eſtabliſhed 
for the preſervation of order, and the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. He then deſcends 
to domeſtic connections, and recommends 
to ſervants obedience and patience, and to 
huſbands and wives their relative and re- 
ſpective duties; to huſbands tenderneſs, 
and to wives obedience, modeſty and gen- 
tleneſs; that the huſband, who is not yet 
converted by the power of exortation, may 
be drawn to the religion of his wife, by 
perceiving its good effects upon her conver- 
{ation and behaviour. 

He then extends his precepts to greater 
generality, and lays down a ſhort ſyſtem 
of domeſiic virtue to be univerſally adopt- 
ed, directing the new Chriſtians, 

Firſt, to be all of one mind. 
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By the union of minds which the Apoftle 
recommends, it muſt he {uppoſed that he 
means not ſpeculative, but practical union; 
not ſimilitude of opinions, but ſimilitude 
of virtues. In religious opinions, if there 
was then any diſagreement, they had then 
living authority, to which they might have 
recourſe: and their buſineſs was probably, 
at that time, more to defend their common 
ed faith againft the Heathen, than to debate 


ad- any ſubtilties of opinion among them- 
nds felves. But there are innumerable queſti- 
nds ons, in which vanity of intereſt engages 
1 to mankind, which have little connection 
For with their eternal intereſt ; and yet often 
1els, inflame the paſſions and produce diſlike 
gen- and malevolence. Sects in philoſophy, and 
yet factions in the ſtate, eahly excite mutual 
ma contempt, or mutual hatred. He whoſe 
e, by opinions are cenſured, feels the reputation 
unver- of his underſtanding injured ; he, whoſe 
| party is oppoſed, finds his influence reſiſted 
reater and perhaps his power, or his profit, in 
yitem danger of diminution. It could not be the 


xdopt- intention of St. Peter, that all men ſhould 
think alike, either of the operations of na- 

ture, or the tranſactions of the ſtate, but 

55 that thoſe who thought differently, ſhouldf 
O 2 live 
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live in peace; that contradiction ſhould 
not exaſperate the diſputants, or that the 
heat ſhould end with the controverſy, and 
that the oppoſition of party (for ſuch there 
muſt ſometimes be) ſhould not canker the 
private thoughts, or raiſe perſonal hatred 
or iadious enmity. He required that they 

/fhould be all of one moral! mind, that 
they Would all wiſh and promote the hap- 15 
pineſs cf each other, that the danger of a 


Chriſtian ſhould be a common cauſe, and " 

that no one ſhould with for advantage by 1 

Fl the miſcarriage of another. * 
[| 10 ſuppoſe that there ſhould, in any * 
If community, be no difference of opinion, is 70 
| | to ſuppoſe all, of whom that community : 
f conlifis, to be wiſe alike, which cannot = 
|; happen; or that the underſtanding of one 18 
part is ſubmitted to that of another, which wy 
1 nowever would not produce uniformity 86 _ 
[| opinion, but only of profeſſion; and is, wil 
| important queſtions, contrary to that {nce- Be « 
1 rity and integrity, which truth requires; Lhe « 
| | and an 1nfraction of that liberty, which rea- S) 
' fon allows. But that men, of different opi- thet 
nions, ſnoùld live at peace, is the true ef- the | 
i 5 tet of that humility, which makes each SUN 
| 8 NC 


eſteem others better than himſelf, and of 
that 


6 


that moderation, which reaſon approves, 


and charity commands. Be ye therefore 


all of one mind; let charity be the predo- 
minant and univerſal principle that per- 


vades your lives, and regulates your aCti- 
ons. 

Secondly, they are directed by the Apoſ- 
tle, to live as men, which have compaſſion 
one of another. 

The word which is rendered /aving 
compaſſion, ſeems to include a greater lati- 
tude of fignification than the word com- 
paſſion commonly obtains. Compaſſion 
is not uſed, but in the ſenſe of tender re- 
gard to the unhappineſs of another. But 
the term uſed by St. Peter may mean mu- 
tually feeling for each other, receiving the 
ſame impreſſions from the ſame things, 
and this ſenſe ſeems to be given it by one 
of the Tranſlators (Caſtalio.) The precept 
will then be connected and conſequential, 
Be all of one mind, each feeling, by ſympathy, 
the affetions of another. 


Sas - 


Ss 


Sympathy, the quality recommended in 
the text, as it has been now explained, is) 
the great ſource of ſocial happineſs, T 0 


gain affection, and to preſerve concord, it 


18 neceſlary not only to mourn with thoſe/ 
that 
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that mourn, but to rejoice with them that 
rejoice. 
To feel ſincere and honeſt joy at the ſuc- 
ceſs of another, though it is neceſſary to 
true friendſhip, is perhaps neither very 
common, nor very eaſy. There is in every 
mind, implanted by nature, a deſire of ſu- 
periority, which counteracts the pleaſure, 
which the fight of ſucceſs and happineſs 
ought always to impart. Between men of 
equal condition, and therefore willingly 
conſulting with each other, any flow of 
fortune, which produces inequality, makes 
him who 1s left behind, look with leſs 
content on his own condition, and with leſs 
kindneſs on him who has reduced him to 
inferiority. The advancement of a ſupe- 
rior gives pain by increaſing that diſtance, 
by difference of ſtation, which was thought 
already greater than could he claimed by 
any difference ; and the riſe of an inferior 
excites jealouſy, leſt he that went before 
ſhould be overtaken by his follower. As 
cruelty looks upon miſery without partak- 
ing pain, ſo envy beholds increaſe of * 
pineſs without partaking joy. 
Envy and cruelty, the moſt hateful paſ- 
Vons ot the human breaſt, are both counter- 


acted 


woulc 
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aged by this precept, which commanded 
the Chriſtians of Aſia, and now commands 
us, who ſucceed them in the profeſſion of 
the ſame faith, and the conſciouſneſs of the 
ſame tra1lties. to feel one for another. He 
whoſe mind is ſoharmonized to the intereſt 
of his neighbour, that good and evils is 
common to them both, will neither ob» ö 
ſtruct his rife, nor inſult his fall; but will | 


be willing to co-operate with him through i 
al; the viciſſitudes of life, and diſpenſations | 
; of Providence, to honour him that is ex- 
alted, to help him that is deprefied. He 
: will controul all thoſe emotions which 
. compariſon produces; he will not conſider 
0 himſelf as made poorer by another's 
. wealth, or richer by another's poverty; he 
ey will look, without malignity, upon tuperi- 
\t ority, either external or intellectual; he 
Jy will be willing to learn of thoſe that excel | 
or in wiſdom, and receive inſtruction with 
re thankfulneſs ; he will be willing to impart , 
As his knowledge, without tearing leſt he 
K- ſhould impair his own importance, by the 
ap- improvement of his hearer. 
How much this generous ſympathy | 
ale would conduce to the comfort and ſtahility 
er- of life, a little conſideration will convince 


ed us. 
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us. Whence are all the arts of ſlander and 
depreciation, but from our unwillingneſs 
to ſee others greater, or wiſer, or happier, 


than ourſelves? Mhence is a great part of 


the ſplendor, and all the oſtentation of 
high rank, but to receive pleaſure from the 
contemplation of thoſe who cannot attain 
dignity and riches, or to give pain to them 
who look with malignity on thoſe acquiſi- 
tions which they have defired in vain? 
Whence is the pain which vanity ſuffers 
from neglect, but that it exacted painful 
homage, and honour which is received with 
more delight, as it is more unwillingly 
conferred? The pleaſures of comparative 


excellence, have commonly their ſource in 


the pain of others, and therefore are ſach 
pleaſures as the Apoſtle warns the Chriſti. 
ans not to indulge. 

Thirdly, In purſuance of his injunctions 
to be of one mind, and to ſympathiſe one 
with another, he dire&s them, to love as 
brethren, or to be lovers of the brethren. 
(Hammond.) He endeavours to eſtabliſh 
a ſpecies of fraternity among Chriftians ; 
that, as they have all one faith, they may 
have all one intereſt, and conſider them- 


ſelves as a family that muſt proſper, or 
| ſuffer, 
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ſufler, all together, and ſhare whatever 
ſhall befall, either of good or evil. The 
higheſt degree of friend{hip is called bro- 
therly love; and the term by which man is 
endeared to man, in the language of the 
Goſpel, is the appellation of brother. We 
are all brethren by our common relation to 
the univerſal Father ; but that relation 1s 
often forgotten amongſt the contrariety of 
opinions, and oppoſition of paſſions, which 
diſturb the peace of the world. Ambition 
has effaced all natural confanguinity, by 
calling nation to war againſt nation, and 
making the deſtruction of one half of man. 
kind the glory of the other. Chriftian 
piety, as it revived and enforced all the 
original and primæval duties of humanity, 
ſo it reſtored, in ſome degree, that bro- 
therhood, or foundation of kindneſs, which 
naturally ariſes from tome common relati- 
on. We are brothers as we are men, we 
are again brothers as we are Chriſtians ; 
as men, we are brothers by natural neceſ- 
fity ; but as Chriſtians, we are brothers by 
voluntary choice, and are therefore under 
an apparent obligation to fulfil the relati- 
on; firſt, as it is eſtabliſhed by our Crea- 
tor, and, afterwards as it is choſen by our- 

:clves- 
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ſelves. To have the ſame opinions natu- 
rally produces kindneſs, even when theſe 
opinions have no conſequence ; becauſe we | 


rejoice to find our ſentiments approved by 
the judgment of another. But thoſe who 
concur in Chriſtianity, have, by that agree- 
ment in principles, an opportunity of more \ 
than ſpeculative kindneſs; they may help I 
forward the ſalvation of each other, by I 
counſel or hy reproof, by exortation, by q 
example; they may recall each other 11 
from deviations, they may excite each Ic 
other to good works. m 
Charity, or univerſal love, is named hy Pr 
| Saint Paul, as the greateſt and moſt illuſ- ti 
4 trious of Chriſtian virtues ; and our Saviour 
1 {himſelf has told us, that by this it ſhall be gl 
| \ known that we are his diſciples, if we love ot] 
| one another. Every affection of the ſoul aſl 
| exerts itſelf moſt ſtrongly at the approach po 
1; of its proper objeët. Chriſtians particularly | 
; | love one another, becauſe they can confer op] 
1 : and receive ſpiritual benefits. They are ere 
indeed to love all men; and how much the log 
| | primitive Preachers of the Goſpel loved is e 
| thoſe that differed from them, they ſuffici- ties 
4 ently ſkewed, when they incurred death tion 


# | þy their endeavours to make them Chriſti- 
„ ans. 
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ans. This is the extent of evangelical love, 
to bring into the light of truth thoſe who 
are in darkneſs, and to keep thoſe from 
falling back into darkneſs to whom the 
light has been ſhewn. 

Since life overflows with miſery, and the 
world is filled with evil, natural and mo- 
ral, with temptation and danger, with ca- 
lamity and wickedneſs, there are very fre- 
quent opportunities of ihewing our unani— 
mity, our {ympathy, and our brotherly 
love, by attempts to remove preſſures, and 
mitigate misfortunes. St. Peter, therefore, 
particularly preſſes the duty of commiſera- 
tion, by calling upon us, 

Fourthly, to be pitiful, not to look ne- 
gligently or ſcornfully on the miſeries of 
others, but to apply ſuch conſolation and 
aſtiftance as Providence puts into our 
Power. = | 

To attempt an enumeration of all the 
opportunities which may occur for the ex- 
erciſe of pity, would be to form a cata- 
logue of all the ills to which human nature 
is expoſed, to count over all the poſſihili- 
ties of calamity, and recount the depreda- 


tions of time, the pains of diſeaſe, the blaſts 


of 
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of caſualty, and the miſchiefs of malevu. 
lence. 

Wherever the eye is turned, it ſees much 
miſery, and there 1s much which it ſees 
not; many complaints are heard, and 
there are many pangs without coraplaint. 
The external acts of mercy, to feed the 
hungry, to cloathe the naked, and to viſit 
the ſick, and the priſoners, we ſee daily op- 
portunities of periorming ; and it may be 
hoped, they are not neglected by thoſe that 
abound with what others want. 

AS there are other calls upon charity. 

here are ſick minds as well as ſick bo- 
dies; there are underſtandings perplexed 
with 1cruples, there are conſciences tor. 
mented with guilt; nor can any greater 
benefit be conferred, than that of ſettling 
doubts, or comforting deſpair, and reſtor- 
*ng a diſquieted ſoul to hope and tranquil. 
lity. 

The duty of commiſeration is ſo ſtrong- 
iy preſſed hy the Goſpel, that none deny 
its obligation. But as the meaſures of be. 
nefcence are left undefined, every man 
neceſſarily determines for himſelf, whether 
he has contributed his ſhare to the neceſh- 
ties of cthers ; and amidſt the general de- 
pravity 
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pravity of the world, it can be no wonder 
if there are found ſome who tax themſelves 
very lightly, and are ſatisfied with giving 
very little. 

Some readily find out, that where there | 
is diſtreſs there is vice, and eaſily diſcover 
the crime of feeding the lazy, or encon- 
raging the diſſolute. To promote vice is 
certainly unlawful, but we do not always 
encourage vice when we rcheve the vicious. ; 
It is ſufficient that our brother is in want; . 
by which way he brought his want upon, | 
him let us not too curiouſly enquire. We ö 
likewiſe are ſinners. In caſes undoubted. 


and notorious, ſome caution may be pro- b 
. perly uſed, that charity be not perverted ; 
* but no man is ſo bad as to loſe his title to 
8 Chriſtian kindneſs. If a bad man be ſuf- 
[= fered to periſh, how ſhall he repent ? 
1 Not more juſtifiable is the omiſſion of 

duty, which proceeds from an expectation 
5” of better opportunities, or more prefling 
af exigencies. Of ſuch excuſes, or of ſuch 
JG purpoſes, there can be no end. Delay not 
_ till to-morrow, what thou mayeſt do to- 
her day ! A good work 1s now in thy power, 
li- be quick and perform it! By hy refuſal, 


athers may be diſcournged from aſking ; or 
iy f, 
a 
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to near may be the end of thy life, that 

thou mayeſt never do what 1s in thy heart. 
Every call to charity is a gift of God, to be 
received with thankfulneſs, and improved 
with diligence. 

There are likewife many offices of kind- 
neſs which cannot properly be claſſed un- 
der the duty of commiſeration, as they do 
not preſuppoſe either miſery or neceſfity. 
and yet are of great uſe for conciliating at- 
fection, and ſmoothing the paths of life; 
and, as it is of great importance, that good- 
neſs ſhould have the power of gaining the 
affections, the Apoſtle has not neglected 
thoſe ſubordinate duties, for he commands 
Chriſtians, | 

Fifthly, to be courteous. 


| 
For courteous, ſome ſubſtitute the word 
humble, the difference may not be conſt- t 
dered as great, for pride 1s a quality that 0 
obſtructs courteſy. 1 
That a precept of courteſy is by no 0 
means unworthy of the gravity and digni- It 
ty of an apotolical mandate, may be ga- 
thered from the pernictous effects which u 
all muſt have obſerved to have ariſen from a 
harſh ſtrictneſs and ſour virtue, ſuch as fil 
refuſes to mingle in harmleſs gatety, or IL. 


give 


4 

give countenance to innocent amutements; 
or which tranſacts the petty buſineſs of the 
day with a gloomy ferociouſneſs that clouds 
exiſtence. Goodneſs of this character is 
more formidable than lovely; it may | 
drive away vice from its preſence, but will | 
never perſuade it to ſtay to be amended ; 
it may teach, it may remonſtrate, but the 
hearer will ſeek for more mild inſtruction. / 
To thoſe, therefore, by whoſe converſation 
the Heathens were to be drawn away from 
error and wickedneſs; it is the Apoſtle's i 
precept, that they be courteous, that they N 
| accommodate themſelves, as far as inno- 
cence allows, to the will of others; that 

they ſhould practiſe all the eftabliſhed j 


modes of civility, ſeize all occafions of cul- 


1 tivating kindneſs, and live with tlie reſt of 
7 the world in an amicable reciprocation of 
t curſory civility, that Chriſtianity might not | 
be accuſed of making men leſs cheerful as , 
0 companions, leſs ſociable as neighbours, or 
* leſs uſeſul as friends. 
I Such is the ſyſtem of domeſtic vet; 
ch which the Apoſtle recommends. His words 
1 are few, but their meaning is ſufficient to 


fill the greater part of the circle of life: 
Let us remember to be all of one mind, ſo 


as 


1 


as to grieve, and rejoice together; 8 2 
firm, by conſtant benevolence, that 0. 
hood which creation and redemption * 

conſtituted! Let us commiſerate and re. 


ict. ourſelves by 
lieve affliction, and endear our 


general gentleneſs and afiability; it _ 
from hence ſoon appear how much good- 
nels 1s to be loved, and how much human 
nature 1s meliorated by religion. 
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ECCLESIASTES, Chap. 1. Verſe 14. 


T have ſeen all the works that are done under 
the Sun ; and behold, all is vanity and 
vexation of Spirit. 


Tuar all human actions terminate in 
vanity, and all human hopes will end in 
vexation, is a poſition, from which nature 
with-holds our credulity, and which our 
fondneſs for the preſent life, and worldly 
enjoyments, diſpoſes us to doubt; how- 
ever forcibly it may be urged upon us by 
reaſon or experience. 

Every man will readily enough confeſs, 
that his own condition diſcontents him ; 
and that he has not yet been able, with all 
his labour, to make happineſs, or, with all 


his enquiries, to find it. But he {till thinks 
P it 


„ 


# is ſomewhere to be found, or by ſome 
means to be procured. His envy ſome- 
times perſuades him to imagine, that others 
poſſeſs it; and his ambition points the U 
way by which he ſuppoſes that he ſhall 


reach, at laſt, the Nation to which it is an- 7 
nexed. Every one wants ſomething to hi 
happineſs ; and when he has gained what it. 
he firſt wanted, he wants ſomething elle ; 5 
he wears out life in efforts and purſuits, 
and perhaps dies, regretting that he muſt 50 
leave the world, when he is about to en- _ 
Joy it. to 
| So great 1s our intereſt, or ſo great we lef 
think it, to believe ourſelves able to pro- th: 
eure our own happineſs, that experience nit 
never convinces us of our impotence ; and oth 
indeed our miſcarriages might be rea- ing 
ſonably enough imputed by us to our own the: 
unſkilfulneſs, or ignorance, it we were able wit 
to derive intelligence from no experience cou 
but our own. But ſurely we may be con- mig 
tent to credit the general voice of man- mor 
kind, complaining inceſſantly of general be 
infelicity ; and when we lee the reſtleſs. diſc 
neſs of the young, and the peeviſhneſs of ſpea 
the old ; when we find the daring and the of tl 
active combating miſery, and the calm and own 
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humble lamenting it ; when the vigorous 
are exhauſting themſelves in ſtruggles 
with their own condition, and the old and 
the wile retiring from the conteſt in weari- 
neſs and deſpondency ; we may be content 
at laſt to conclude, that if happineſs had 
been to he found, ſome would have found 
it, and that it is vain to ſearch longer for 
what all have milled. 

But though our obſtinacy ſhould hold 
out, againſt common experience and com- 
mon authority, it might at leaſt give way 
to the declaration of Solomon, who has 
left this teſtimony to ſucceeding ages ; 
that all human purſuits and labours are va- 
nity. From the like concluſion made by 
other men, we may eſcape ; by conſider- 
ing, that 7/ezr experience was ſmall, and 
their power narrow ; that they pronounced 
with confidence upon that, which they 
could not know ; and that many pleaſures 
might be above their reach, and many 
more beyond their obſervation ; hey may 
be conſidered, as uttering the dictates of 
diſcontent, rather than perſuaſion; and as 
ſpeaking not ſo much of the general ſtate 
of things, as of their own ſhare, and their 
own {ituation. 

P 2 But 
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But the character of Solomon leaves no 
room for ſubterfuge; he did not judge of 
what he did not know. He had in his 
poſſeſfion whatever power and riches, and 
what is ſtill more, whatever wiſdom and 
knowledge, could confer. As he underſtood 
the vegetable creation, from the Cedar of 
Libanus, to the Hyſſop on the wall; ſo 
there is no doubt, but he had taken a ſur- 
vey of all the gradations of human life, 
from the throne of the prince, to the ſhep- 
herd's cottage. He had in his hand all the 
inſtruments of happineſs, and in his mind 
the ſkill to apply them. Every power of 
delight which others poſſeſſed, he had au- 
thority to ſummon, or wealth to purchaſe; 
all that royal profperity could ſupply, was 
accumulated upon him ; at home he had 
peace, and in foreign countries he had ho- 
nour ; what every nation could ſupply, 
was poured down before him. If power 
be grateful, he was a King; if there be 
pleaſure in knowledge, he was the wiſeſt 
of mankind ; if wealth can purchaſe hap- 
pineſs, he had ſo much gold, that ſilver 
was little regarded. Over all theſe ad- 
vantages, preſided a mind, in the higheſt 
degree diſpoſed to magnificence and vo- 

luptuouſneſs, 


23 
luptuouſneſs, ſo eager in purſuit of gratifi- 


cation, that alas ! after every other price 
had beed bid for happineſs, Religion and 
virtue were brought to the ſale. But after 
the anxiety of his enquiries, the wearineſs 
of his labours, and the loſs of his inno- 
cence, he obtained only this concluſion: 7 
have ſeen all the works that are done under 
the Sun; and behold all is vanity and vexati- 
on of Spirit. 

That this reſult of Solomon's expe- 
rience, thus ſolemnly bequeathed by him 
to all generations, may not be tranſmitted 
to us without its proper uſe ; let us dili- 
gently conſider, 

Firſt, In what ſenſe we are to under- 
mand, that all is vanity. 

Secondly, How far the conviction, that 
all is vanity, ought to influence the conduct 
of life. 

Thirdly, What conſequences the ſerious 
and religious mind may deduce from the 
poſition, that all is vanity. . 

When we examine, firſt, in what ſenſe 
we are to underſtand, that all is vanity ; 
we muſt remember, that the Preacher is 
not ſpeaking of religious practices, or of 
any actions immediately commanded by 

God, 


( 


God, or directly referred to him; but of 
ſuch employments as we purſue by choice, 
and ſuch works as we perform, in hopes of 
a recompenſe in the preſent lite; ſuch as 
flatter the imagination with pleaſing 
ſcenes, and probable increale of temporal 
felicity ; of this he determines that all is 
vayity, and every hour confirms his deter— 
mination. | 

The event of all human endeavours 1s 
uncertain. He that plants, may gather no 
fruit ; he that ſows, may reap no harveſt. 
Even the moſt fimple operations are liable 
to miſcarriage, from cauſes which we can- 
not foreſee ; and, if we could foreſee them, 
cannot prevent. What can be more vain, 
than the confidence of man, when the an. 
nual proviſion made for the ſupport of life 
is not only expoled to the uncertainty of 
the weather, and the variation of the ſky, 
but lies at the mercy of the reptiles of the 
earth, or the inſets of the air? The rain 
and the wind he cannot command ; the 
caterpillar he cannot deſtroy ; and the 
locuſt he cannot drive away. 

But theſe effects, which require only the 
concurrence of natural cauſes, though they 


depend little upon human power, are yet 
made 


1ade 
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made by Providence regular and certain, 
in compariſon with thoſe extenſive and 
complicated undertakings which muſt be 
brought to paſs by the agency of man, and 
which require the union of many under 
ſtandings, and the co-operation of many. 
hands. The hiſtory of mankind is little 
elſe than a narrative of deſigns which have 
failed, and hopes that have been diſap- 
pointed. In all matters of emulation and 
conteſt, the ſucceſs of one implies the de- 
feat of another, and at leaſt half the tranſ- 
action terminates in miſery. And in de- 
ſigns not directly contrary to the intereſt 
of another, and therefore not oppoſed, ei- 
ther by artifice or violence, it frequently 
happens, that by negligence or miſtake, or 
unſeaſonable officiouſneſs, a very hopeful 
project is brought to nothing. 

To find examples of diſappointment and 
uncertainty, we need not raiſe our thoughts 
to the intereſts of nations, nor follow the 
warrior to the field, or the ſtateſman to 
the council. The little tranſactions of pri- 
vate families are entangled with perplex: - 
ties ; and the hourly occurrences of com- 
mon life are filling the world with diſcon- 
tent and complaint. Every man hopes for 


kindneſs 
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kindneſs from his friends, diligence from 
his ſervants, and obedience from his chil- 
dren; yet friends are often unfaithful, 
ſervants negligent, and children rebellious. 
Human wiſdom has, indeed exhauſted its 
power, in giving rules for the conduct of 
life, but thoſe rules are themſelves but va- 
nities. They are difficult to be obſerved, 
and, though obſerved, are uncertain in the 
effect. 

The labours of man are not only uncer- 
tain, but imperfect. If we perform what 
we deſigned, we yet do not obtain what we 
expected. What appeared great when we 
delired it, ſeems little when it is attained ; 
the wiſh is ſtill unſatisfied, and ſomething 
always remains behind, without which, the 
gratification is incomplete. He that riſes 
to greatneſs, finds himſelf in danger; he 
that obtains riches, perceives that he can- 
not gain efteem. He that is careſſed, ſees 
intereſt lurking under kindneſs ; and he 


that hears his own praiſes, ſuſpects that he 


is flattered. Diſcontent and doubt are al- 
ways purſuing us. Our endeavours end 
without performance, and performance 
ends without ſatisfaction. - 


But, fince this uncertainty and imper- 
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tection is the lot which our Creator has 
appointed for us, we are to enquire, 

Secondly, How far the conviction, that 
all is vanity, ought to influence the conduct 
of life. 

Human actions may be diſtinguiſhed in- 
to various claſſes. Some are actions of 
duty, which can never be vain, becauſe 
God will reward them. Yet theſe actions, 
conſidered as terminating in this world, 
will often produce vexation. It 1s our du- 
ty to ad moniſh the vicious, to infirutt the 
ignorant, and relieve the poor; and our 
ad monitions will, ſometimes, produce an- 

er, inſtead of amendment; our inſtructi- 
ons will be ſometimes beſtowed upon the 
perverſe, the ſtupid, and the inattentive; 
and our charity will be ſometimes miſap- 
plied by thoſe that receive it, and, inſtead 
of feeding the hungry, will pamper the in- 
temperate ; but theſe diſappointments do 
not make good actions vain, though they 
ſhow us how much all ſucceſs depends 
upon cauſes, on which we have no influ- 
ence. 

There are likewiſe actions of neceſſity , 
theſe are often vain and vexatious but 
ſuch is the order of the world, that they 
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cannot be omitted. He that will eat bread 
mult plow and ſow ; though it is not cer- 
tain, that he who plows and ſows ſhall eat 
bread. It is appointed, that liſe ſhould be 
ſuſtained by labour; and we mutt not fink 


. down in ſullen idleneſs, when our induſtry 


is permitted to miſcarry. We ſhall often 
have occaſion to remember the ſentence, 
denounced by the Preacher, upon all that 
is done under the ſun ; but we muſt fill 
proſecute our buſineſs, confeſs our imbecil. 
lity, and turn our eyes upon Him, whoſe 
mercy is over all his works, and who, 
though he humbles our pride, will ſuccour 
our neceſſities. 

Works of abſolute neceſlity are few and 
ſimple ; a very great part of human dili. 
gence is laid out in accommodations of 
eaſe, or refinements of pleaſure ; and the 
further we paſs heyond the boundaries of 
neceſſity, the more we loſe ourſelves in the 
regions of vanity, and the more we expoſe 
ourſelves to vexation of ſpirit. As we ex- 
tend our pleaſures, we multiply our wants. 
The pain of hunger is eaſily appeaſed; but 
to ſurmount the diſguſt of appetite, vitiat- 
ed by indulgence, all the arts of luxury 
are required, and all are often vain. When 

to 
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to the enjoyments of ſenſe are ſuperadded 
the delights of fancy, we form a ſcheme 
of happineſs that never can be complete, 
for we can always imagine more than we 
poſſeſs. All ſocial pleaſures put us more 
or leſs in the power of others, who ſome- 
times cannot, and ſometimes will not, 
pleaſe us. Converſations of argument often 
end in bitterneſs of controverſy; and con- 
verſations of mirth, in petulance and folly, 
friendſhip is violated by 1ntereſt, or bro- 
ken by paſſion; and benevolence finds its 
kindneſs beſtowed on the worthleſs and 
ungrateful. 

But moſt certain is the diſappointment 
of him, who places his happineſs in com- 
parative good, and confiders, not what he 
himſelf wants, but what others have. The 
delight of eminence muft, by its own na- 
ture, be rare, becauſe he that is eminent 
mutt have many below him, and therefore, 
if we ſuppoſe ſuch defires general, as very 
general they are, he happineſs of a few muſt 
ariſe from e mijery of many. He that 
places his delight in the extent of his re- 
nown 1s, in fome dezree, at the mercy of 
every tongue ; not ouly malevolence, but 
indifterence, may diſturb him; and he may 


be 
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be pained, not only by thoſe who ſpeak 
ill, but by thoſe likewiſe that ſay no- 
thing. 

As every engine of artificial motion, as it 
conſiſts of more parts, is in more danger 
of deficience and diforder ; ſo every effect 
as it requires the agency of greater num- 
bers, is more likely to fail. Yet what 
pleaſure is granted to man, beyond the 
groſs gratifications of ſenſe, common to 
him with other animals, that does not de- 
mand the help of others, and the help of 
greater numbers, as the pleaſure is ſubli- 
mated and enlarged ? And, fince ſuch is 
the conſtitution of things, that whatever 
can give pleaſure can likewiſe cauſe unea- 
ſineſs, there is little hope that uneaſineſs 
will be long eſcaped. Of them, whoſe of- 
fices are neceſſary to felicity, ſome will be 
perverſe, and ſome will be unſkilful; ſome 
will negligently with-hold their contribu- 
tions, and ſome will eaviouſly withdraw 
them. The various and oppoſite directions 
of the human mind, which divide men in- 
to ſo many different occupations, keep all 
the inhabitants of the earth perpetually 
buſy ; but when it is conſidered, that the 
buſineſs of every man is to counteract the 

purpoſe 
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purpoſe of ſome other man, it will appear, 
that univerſal activity cannot contribute 
much to univerſal happineſs. Of thoſe that 
contend, one muſt neceſſarily be overcome; 
and he that prevails never has his labour 
rewarded to his wiſh, but finds that he has 
been contending for that which cannot ſa- 
tisfy, and engaged in a conteſt where even 
victory is vanity. 

What then is the influence which the 
conviction of this unwelcome truth ought 
to have upon our conduct ? It ought to 
teach us humility, patience, and diffidence. 
When we conlider how little we know of 
the diſtant conſequences of our own acti— 
ons, how little the greateſt perſonal quali- 
ties can protect us from misfortune, how 
much all our importance depends upon the 
favour of others, how uncertainly that fa. 
vour is beſtowed, and how eaflly it is loſt; 
we ſhall find, that we have very little 
reaſon to be proud. That which is moſt 
apt to elate the thoughts, height of place, 
and greatneſs of power, is the gift of others. 
No man can, by any natural or intrinſick 
faculties, maintain himſelf in a tate of ſu- 
periority ; he is exalted to his place, 
whatever it be, by the concurrence of 

thoſe. 
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thoſe, who are for a time content to he 
counted his inferiors ; he has no authority 
in himſelf ; he is only able to controul 
ſome, by the help of others. It dependence 
be a fate of humiliation, every man has 
reaſon to be humble, for every man 1s de- 
pendent. 

But however unpleaſing theſe conſidera- 
tions may he, however unequal our cond1- 
tion is to all our wiſhes or conceptions, we 
are not to admit impatience into our bo- 
ſoras, or increaſe the evils of life, by vain 
throbs of diſcontent. To live in a world 
where all is vanity, has been decreed by our 
Creator to he the lot of man, a lot which 
we cannot alter hy murmuring, but may 
ſoften by ſubmiſſion. 

The confideration of the vanity of all 
human purpoſes and projects, deeply im- 
preſſed upon the mind, neceſſarily produces 
that diffidence in all worldly good, which 
is neceſſary to the regulation of our paſſi- 
ons, and the ſecurity of our innocence. In 
a ſmooth courſe of proſperity, an unob- 
firucted progreſſion from with to wiſh, 
while the ſucceſs of one deſign facilitates 
another, and the opening proſpect of life 
ſhews pleaſurcs at a diſtance, to conclude 
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that the paſſage will he always clear, and 
that the delights which ſolicit from far 
will, when they are attained, fill the ſoul 
with enjoyments, muſt neceſſarily produce 
violent defires, and eager purſuits, con- 
tempt of thoſe that are behind, and malig- 
nity to thoſe that are before. But the full 
perſuation that all carthly good is uncer- 
tain 1n the attainment, and unſtable in the 
poſſeſſion, and the frequent recolleCtion of 
the ſlender ſupports on which we reſt, and 
the dangers which are always hanging 
over us, will dictate inofienfive modeſty, 
and mild benevolence. He does not raſhly 
treat another with contempt, who doubts 
the duration of his own iuperiority : le 
will not refuſe aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed, 
who ſuppoſes that he may quickly need it 
himfelf. He that confiders how imperfect. 
ly human wiſdom can judge of that, which 
has not been tried, will ſeldom think any 
poſſibilities of advantage worthy of vehe- 
ment deſire. As his hopes are moderate, 
his endeavours will be calm. He will not 
fix his fond hopes upon things which he 
knows to be vanity, but will enjoy this 
world. as one who knows that he does not 
poſſeſs it: and that this is the diſpoſition, 
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which becomes our condition, will appear, 
when we conſider, 

Thirdly, What conſequences the ſerious 
and religious mind may draw from the 
poſition, that all is vanity. 

When the preſent ſtate of man is conſi- 
dered, when an eſtimate is made of his 
hopes, his pleaſures, and his poſſeſſions; 
when his hopes appear to be deceitful, his 
labours ineffectual, his pleaſures unſatis- 
factory, and his poſſeſſions fugitive, it 1s 
natural to wiſh for an abiding city, for a 
ſtate more conſtant and permanent, of 
which the objects may be more proporti- 
oned to our wiſhes, and the enjoyments to 
our capacities; and from this wiſh it 1s 
reaſonable to infer, that ſuch a ſtate is de- 
ligned for us by that Infinite Wiſdom, 
which, as it does nothing 1n vain, has not 
created minds with comprehenſions never 
to be filled. When Revelation is conſult- 
ed, it appears that ſuch a ſtate is really 
promiſed, and that, by the contempt of 
worldly pleaſures, it is to be obtained. We 
then find, that, inſtead of lamenting the 
imperfection of earthly things, we have 
reaſon to pour out thanks to Him who 
orders all for our good, that he has made 
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the world, ſuch as often deceives, and often 
atflicts us; that the charms of intereſt are 
not ſuch, as our frailty is unable to refit, 
but that we have ſuch interruptions of our 
purſuits, and ſuch languor in our enjoy- 
ments, {vch pains of body and anxieties of 
mind, as repreſs deſire, and weaken temp- 
tation: and happy will it be, if we follow 
the gracious directions of Providence, and 
determine, that no degree of eathly felicity 
{hall be purchaſed with a crime; if we 
reſolve no longer to bear the chains of ſin, 
to employ all our endeavours upon tranſi- 
tory and imperfect pleaſures, or to divide 
our thought hetween the world and Hea- 
ven ; but to bid farewell to ſublunary va- 
nities, to endure no longer an unprofitable 
vexation of ſpirit, but with pure heart and 
Ready faith to fear God, and to keep his com- 
mandments, and remember that this is the 
whole of man. 


Q SERMON 
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II. Timothy, Chap. iii. part of the 5tli 
Verſe. 


Having a form of Godlineſs, but denying the 
power thereof. 


Wurx St. Paul, in the precepts given 
to Timothy for his inſtruction how to re- 
gulate and purify the converſation of the 
firſt Chriſtians, directed him to take care 
that thoſe men ſhould be avoided, as dan- 
gerous and peſtilent, who, having the form 
of godlineſs, denied the power; it is rea- 
{onable to believe, that he meant, in his 
direct and immediate intention, to awaken 
his caution againſt groſs hypocrites; ſuch 
as may eaſily be ſuppoſed to have appeared 
too often in the moſt early ſeminaries of 
Chriſtianity; who made an appearance of 
righteouſneſs ſubſervient to worldly inter- 
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eſt ; and whoſe converſion, real or pre- 
tended, gave them an opportunity of prey- 
ing upon artleſs fimplicity, by claiming 
that kindneſs which the firſt Believers 
ſhewed to one another; and obtaining be- 
nefactions which they did not want; and 
eating bread for which they did not 
labour. | 
To impoſtors of this kind, the peculiar 
ſtate of the Ari Chriſtians would naturally 
expoſe them. As they were ſurrounded by 
enemies, they were glad to find, in any 
man, the appearance of a friend ; as they 
were wearied with importunate contradic- 
tion, they were deſirous of an interval of 
reſpite, by conſorting with any one, that 
proleſſed the fame opinions; and what was 
ſtill more favourable to ſuch Impoſtors, 
when they had, by embracing an unpopu- 
lar and perſecuted religion, diveſted them- 
. ſelves, in a great degree, of ſecular intereſt, 
they were likely often to want that vigil- 
ance and ſuſpicion which 1s forced, even 
upon honeſt minds, by much commerce 
with the world, and frequent tranſactions 
with various characters ; and which our 
divine Maſter teaches us to practiſe, when 
he commands us to join the W7/dom of the 
Serpent 
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Serpent with the harmleſſneſs of the Dore. 
The firſt Chriſtians muſt have been, in the 
higheſt degree, zealous to ſtrengthen their 
faith in themſelves, and propagate it in 
others, and zeal eaſily ſpreads the arms, 
and opens the boſom to an adherent, or a 
proſelyte, as to one, that adds another 
ſuffrage to truth, and firengthens the ſup. 
port of a good cauſe. Men of this diſpoſi- 
tion, and in this ſtate of life, would eafily 
he enamoured of the form of godlineſs, and 
not ſoon diſcover, that the power was 
wanting.— Men naturally think others like 
themſelves, and therefore a good man is 
ealily perſuaded to credit the appearance 
of Virtue. 

Hypocriſy, however, was not confined 
to the Apoſtolic ages. All times, and all 
places, have produced men, that have 
endeavoured to gain credit by falſe preten 
lions to excellence, and have recommended 
themſelves to kindneſs or eſteem, by ſpe- 
cious profeſſions, and oftentatious diſplays 
of counterfeited virtues.—It is, however, 
leſs neceſſary now to obviate this kind of 
fraud, by exortations to caution ; for that 
implicity, which lay open to its operation, 
is not now very frequently to be found. 

The 
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The Hypocrite, in theſe times, ſeldom 
boaſts of much ſucceſs. He 1s for the moſt 
part ſoon diſcovered ; and when he 1s 
once known, the world will not wait for 
counſel to avoid him, for the good deteſt, 
and the bad deſpiſe him. He 1s hated for 
his attempts, and ſcorned for his miſcar- 
riage. 

It may therefore be proper to conſider 
the danger of a form of righteouſneſs without 
the power, in a different and ſecondary 
ſenſe ; and to examine whether, as there 
are ſome who by this form deceive others, 
there are not ſome, likewiſe, that deceive 
themſelves ; who pacify their conſciences 
with an appearance of piety, and live and 
die in dangerous tranquillity and deluſive 
confidence. f 

In this enquiry it will be proper to con- 
ider, Firſt, what may be underſtood by 
the ſorm of godlineſs, as diſtinct from the 


gave. 
Secondly, What is that power of godli- 


neſs, without which the form 1s defective 
and unavailing. 

Thirdly, How far it is neceſſary to the 
Chriſtian life, that the form and power 


ſhould ſubſiſt together. 
| Let 
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Let it therefore be firſt conſidered, what 
may be eaſily and naturally underſtogd by 
the form of godlineſs as diſtinct from the 
power. 

By the form of godlineſs, may be pro- 
perly underſtood, not only a ſpecious prac- 
tice of religious duties, exhibited to public 
notice, but all external acts of worſhip, all 
rites and ceremonies, all tated obſervances, 
and all compliance with -temporary and 
local injunctions and regularities. 

The religion of the Jews, from the time 
of Moſes, compriſed a great number of 
burthenſome ceremonies, required by God 
for reaſons which perhaps human wiſdom 
has never fully diſcovered. Of theſe cere- 
monies, however, ſome were typically re- 
preſentative of the Chriſtian inſtitution ; 
and ſome, by keeping them diſtinct, by diſ- 
fimilitude of cuſtoms from the nations that 
ſurrounded them, had a tendency to ſecure 
them from the influence of ill example, 
and preſerve them from the contagion of 
idolatry. 

To the uſe of obſervances, thus import- 
ant, they were confined by the ftrongeſt 
obligations. They were indeed external 
Acts, but they were inſtituted by divine au- 
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thority ; they were not to be conſidered 
merely as inſtrumental and expedient, as 


means which might be omitted, if their 
ends were ſecured ; they were poſitively 
enjoined by the ſupreme legiſlator, and 
were not left to choice or diſcretion, or 
ſecular laws ; to the will of the poweriul, 
or the judgement of the prudent. 

Yet even theſe ſacred rites might be 
punctually performed, without making the 
performer acceptable to God ; the blood of 
bulls and of goats might be poured out in 
vain, if the deſires were not regulated, or 
the paſſions ſubdued. The ſacrifices of the 
oppreſſor, or extortioner, were not an 
atonement, but an abomination. Forgive- 
neſs was obtained, not by incenſe, but by 
repentance; the offender was required to 
rend his heart, and not his garment ; a 
contrite and a broken heart was the obla- 
tion which the ſupreme Judge did not 
deſpiſe. 

So much was the moral law exalted above 
all ceremonial inſtitutions, even in that 
diſpeniation by which ſo many ceremonies 
were commanded, that thoſe two parts of 
duty were diſtinguiſhed by the appellati- 
ons of body and ſpirit. As the body, ſepa- 
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rated from the ſpirit, is a maſs lifeleſs, mo- 
tionleſs, and uſeleſs ; ſo the external prac- 
tice of ritual obſervances was ineffectual 
and vain, an action without a meaning, a 
labour by which nothing was produced. 
As the ſpirit puts the limbs into motion, 
and directs their action to an end, ſo Juſtice 
and Mercy gave energy to ceremonies, 
made the oblation grateful, and the wor- 
ſhiper accepted. 

The Protetlors of Chriſtianity have few 
ceremonies indiſpenſably enjoined them. 
Their religion teaches them to worſhip 
God, not with local or temporary ceremo- 
nies, but in ſpirit and in truth; that is, 
with internal purity, and moral righteouſ. 
neſs. For ſpirit, in this ſenſe, teems to be 
oppoſed to the body of external rites ; and 
truth is known to ſignify, in the biblical 
language, the ſum of thoſe duties which we 
owe to one onother. 

Yet ſuch are the temptations of intereſt 
and pleaſure, and fo prevalent is the defire 
ot enjoying at once, the pleaſures of fin for 
a ſeaſon, and the hopes of happineſs to 
eternity; that even the Chriſtian religion 
has been depraved by artificial modes of 
piety, and ſuecedaneous practices of recon- 


ciliation. 
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c:liation. Men have been ever perſuaded, 
that by doing ſomething, to which they 
think themfclves not obliged, they may 
purchaſe an exemption from ſuch duties as 
they find themſelves inclined to violate ; 
that thev may commute with Heaven for a 
temporal fiue, and make rigour atone for 

relaxity. | 
In ages and countrics, in which 1gno- 


rance has produced, and nouriſhed, ſuper- 5 
Rition ; many artifices have been invented } 
ol prattifting piety without virtue, and re- to 
pentan 2 git 40 amend ment. Tas devo- tc 
tion of our 45 11d {ore-fathers conſiſted, for 
a great part, in rigorous auſterities, labori- th 
ous 3 s, and gloomy retirement; ve 
and that which now ge in the darker he 
Provinces ot the Popiſh world, ezhauſts its ed 
power in abſurd veneration for ſome parti- ple 
cular Saint, expreſſed too often by honours the 
paid to his image, or in a ſtated number of ſh: 
Prayers, utterec d with very little attention, ou 
and very frequently with little underſtand- ſue 
ing. 1101 
Some of theſe practices may be perhaps pa 
juſtly imputed to the groſſneſs of a people, vio 
ſearcely capable of worſhip purely intellec- ma. 


tual ; to the neceſſity of complying with 


the 


15 
the weakneſs of men, who muſt be taught 
their duty by material images, and ſenſible 
impreſſions. This plea, however, will avail 
but little, in defence of abuſes not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged by pertinacious vin- 
dications, and fictitious miracles. 

It is apparent that the Romiſh Clergy 
have attributed too much efficacy to pious 
donations, and charitable eſtabliſhments; 
and that they have made liberality to the 
church, and bounty to the poor, equivalent 


to the whole ſyſtem of our duty to God, and 


to our neighbour. 

Yet nothing can be more repugnant to 
the general tenour of the Evangelical Re- 
velation, than an opinion that pardon may 
be bought, and guilt effaced, by a ſtipulat- 
ed expiation. We naturally catch the 
pleaſures of the preſent hour, and gratify 
the calls of the reigning paſſion : and what 
ſhall hinder the man of violence from 
outrage and miſchief, or reſtrain the pur. 
ſuer of intereſt from fraud and circumven- 
tion, when they are told, that after a life 
paſſed in diſturbing the peace of life, and 
violating the ſecurity of poſſeſſion, they 
may die at laſt in peace, by founding an 

alms- 
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alms-houſe, without the agonies of deep 
contrition? 

But error and corruption are often to be 
found where there are neither Jews nor 
Papiſts.— Let us not look upon the depra- 
vity of others with triumph, nor cenſure it 
with bitterneſs. Every ſect may find, in 
its own followers, thoſe who have the 
form of godlineſs, without the power; 
every man, if he examines his own conduct, 
without intention to be his own flatterer, 
may, to a certain degree, find it in him- 
ſelf. 

To give the heart to God, and to give 
the whole heart, is very difficult; the laſt, 
the great effort of long labour, fervent 
prayer, and diligent meditation. Many 
reſolutions are made, and many relapſes 
lamented ; and many conflicts with our 
own deſires, with the powers of this world, 
and the powers of darkneſs, muſt be ſuſ- 
tained, before the will of man 1s made 
wholly obedient to the will of God. 

In the mean time, we are willing to find 
ſome way to Heaven, leis difficult and leſs 
obſtructed, to keep our hopes alive by faint 
endeavours, and to lull our conſciences by 
ſuch expedients as we may cahly practice. 

Not 
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Not yet reſolved to live wholly to God, 
and yet afraid to live wholly to the world, 
we do ſomething in recompenſe for that 
which we neglect, and reſign fomething 
that we may keep the reſt. 

To be ſtrictly religious, is difficult, but 
we may be zealouſly religious, at little ex- 
pence.—By expreſſing on all occations our 
deteſtation of Hereſy and Popery, and all 
other errors, we erect ourſelves into cham- 
pions for truth, without much hazard or 
trouble.— The hopes of zeal are not wholly 
groundleſs.—Indifference in queſtions of 
importance is no amiable quality —He 
that is warm for truth, and fearleſs in its 
defence, performs one of the duties of a 
good man; he ſtrengthens his own convic- 
tion, and guards others irom delufion ; but 
ſteadineſs of belief, and boldneſs of profeſ- 
f10n, are yet only part of the form of god- 
lineſs, which may be attained by thoſe who 
deny the power. 

As almoſt every man is, by nature or by 
accident, expoſed to danger from particular 
temptations, and diſpoſed to ſome vices 
more than to others; ſo all are, either by 
diſpoſition of mind, or the circumſtances 
of life, inchned or impelled to ſome lauda- 


ble 


6 
ble practices. Of this happy tendency wt 
is common to take advantage, by puſhing 
the favourite, or the convenient, virtue to 
its utmoſt extent, and to loſe all ſenſe of 
deficiency in the perpetual contemplation 
of ſome lingle excellence. 

Thus ſome pleaſe themſelves with a con- 

{tant regularity of life, and decency of be. 
haviour,—they hear themſelves commend. 
ed, and ſuperadd their own approbation. 
They know, or might know, that they have 
ſecret faults ; but, as they are not open to 
accuſation, they are not inquiſitive to their 
own diſquiet; they are ſatisfied that they 
do not corrupt others, and that the world 
will not be worle by their example. 
Some are punctual in the attendance on 
public worſhip, and perhaps in the per- 
tormance of private devotion. Theſe they 
know to be great duties, and reſolve not to 
neglect them. It is right they go ſo far; 
and with ſo much that is right they are 
ſatisfied. They are diligent in adoration, 
but defective in obedience. 

Such men are often not hypocrites ; the 
virtues which they practiſe ariſe from their 
principles. The man of regularity really 


hopes, that he ſhall recommend goodneſs 
to 
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to thole that know him. The frequenter 
of the church really hopes to propitiate his 
Creator. Their religion is Hncere ; what 
is reprehenſible is, that it is partial, that 
the heart is yet not purified, and that yet 
many inordinate deres remain, not only 
unſuhdued, but unſuſpected, under the 
ſplendid cover of ſome ſpecious practice, 
with which the mind delights itſelf too 
much, 10 take a rigorous ſurvey of its own 
motion. 

In condemnation of thoſe who preſume 
to hope, that the performance of one duty 
will obtain excuſe for the violation of 
others, it is athrmed by St. James, that he 
who breaks one commandment is guilſy 
of all; and he detends his Pomona by h- 
ferving, that they are all delivered by the 
arne aumhormy. 

His mraning is not, ht all cu 


ere 


equal, or that in any one Crime all wikers 
are involved; but that the law of God is 
do be obeyed with Smpleat 3 au wan 

ſubmiſhom; and that he who veolatos any 
of i rdinances will mot I Told by 


— 
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ns crjervagon of all the reſt, Bu ce as the 
hole is of diwine amber. cer hreach, 
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wilful and unrepented, is an act of rebel- 
lion againſt Omnipotence. 

One of the artifices, by which men, thus 
defectively religious, deceive themſelves, is 
that of comparing their own behaviour 
with that of men openly vicious, and gene- 
rally negligent ; and inferring that them- 
ſelves are good, becauſe they ſuppoſe that 
they ſee others worſe. The account of the 
Phariſee and Publican may ſhew us that, 
in rating our own merit, we are in danger 
of miſtake. But though the eſtimate ſhould 
be right, it is ſtill to be remembered, that 
he who is not worſt, may yet fall far below 
what will be required. Our rule of duty 
is not the virtue of men, but the law of God, 
from which alone we can learn what will 
be required. 

Secondly, What 1s that power of godli- 
neſs without which the form is defective 
and unavailing ? 

The power of godlineſs is contained in 
the love of God and of our neighbour ; in 
that ſum of religion, in which, as we are 
told by the Saviour of the world, the law 
and the Prophets are comprized. The love 
of God will engage us to truf in his pro- 
tection, to acquickce in his diſpenſations, 

fo 
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to keep his laws, to meditate on his per- 
fection, and to declare our confidence and 
ſubmiſſion by profound and frequent ado- 
ration, to impreſs his glory on our minds 
by ſongs of praiſe, to inflame our gratitude 
by acts of thankſgiving, to ſtrengthen our 
faith, and exalt our hope, by pious medita- 
tions, and to 1mplore his protection of our 
1mbecillity, and his aſſiſtance of our frailty, 
by humble ſupplication : and when we 
love God with the whole heart, the power 
of godlineſs will be ſhewn by ſteadineſs in 
temptation, by patience in affliction, by 
faith in the divine promiſes, by perpetual 
dread of fin, by continual aſpirations after 
higher degrees of holineſs, and contempt 
of the pains and pleaſures of the world, 
when they obſtruct the progreſs of religious 
excellence. 

The power of godlineſs, as it is exerted 
in the love of our neighbour, appears in 
the exact and punctual diſcharge of all the 
relative and ſocial duties. He, whom this 
power aCtuates and directs, will regulate 
his conduct, ſo as neither to do injury, nor 
willingly to give offence. He will neither 
be a tyrannical governor, nor a ſeditious 
ſubje&t ; neither a cruel parent, nor a diſ- 

R obedient 
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obedient ſon; neither an oppreſſive maſter, 
nor an eye- ſervant But he will not top 
at negative goodneſs, nor reſt in the mere 
forbearance of evil; he will ſearch out oc- 
caſions of beneficence, and extend his care 
to thoſe who have no other claim to his 
attention than the great community of re- 
lation to the univerſal Father of mankind. 
To enumerate the various modes of chari- 
ty, which true godlineſs may ſuggeſt, as it 
is difficult, would be uſeleſs. They are as 
extenſive as want, and as various as mi- 
ſery. 

We muſt however remember, that where 
the form of godlineſs appears, we muſt not 
always ſuppoſe the power to be wanting, 
becauſe its influence is not univerſal and 
compleat ; nor think every man to be 
avoided, in whom we diſcover either de- 
fective virtues, or actual faults. The power 
ſubſiſts in him who is contending with cor- 
ruption, though he has not yet entirely ſub. 
dued it. He who falleth ſeven times a day 
may yet, by the mercy of God, be num- 
bered among the juſt ; the pureſt human 
virtue has much tzeculence. The higheſt 
flights of the ſoul ſoar not beyond the 
clouds and vapours of the earth ; the 

4 greateſt 
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greateſt attainments are very imperfect; 
and he who is moſt advanced in excellence 
was once in a lower ſtate, and in that lower 
ſtate was yet worthy of love and rever- 
ence. One inſtance of the power of godli- 
neſs is readineſs to help the weak, and 
comfort the fallen, to look with compaſſion 
upon the frail, to rekindle thoſe whoſe ar- 
dour is cooling, and to recall thoſe who, by 
inadvertency, or under the influence of 
ſtrong temptation, have wandered from 
the right way ; and to favour all them 
who mean well, and wiſh to be hetter, 
though their meaning and their wiſhes 
have not yet fully reformed their lives. 

There is likewiſe danger left, in the pur- 
ſuit of the power of godlineſs, too little re- 
gard be paid to the form, and left the cen- 
ſure of hypocriſy be too haſtily paſſed, and 
a life apparently regular and ſerious be 
conſidered as an artifice to conceal bad 
purpoſes and ſecret views. 

That this opinion, which ſome are very 
willing to indulge, may not prevail ſo as 
to diſcountenance the profeſſion of piety, 
we are to conſider, 

Thirdly, how far it is neceſſary to the 
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Chriſtian life, that the form and power of 
godlineſs ſhould ſubſiſt together. 

It may be with great reaſon affirmed, 
that though there may be the appearance 
of godlineſs without the reality, there can 
hardly be the reality without the appear- 
ance. Part of the duties of a Chriſtian are 
neceſſarily public. We are to worſhip 
God in the congregation ; we are to make 
open profeſſion of our hope and faith. One 
of the great duties of man, as a ſocial 
being, is, to let his light ſhine before men, 
to iniſtruct by the prevalence of his exam- 
ple, and, as far as his influence extends, to 
propagate goodneſs and enforce truth. No 
man is to boaſt of his own excellence, for 
this reaſon among others ; that arrogance 
will make excellence leſs amiable, and leſs 
attractive of imitation. No man is to con- 
ceal his reverence of religion, or his zeal 
for truth and right, becauſe, by ſhrinking 
from the notice of mankind, he betrays 
diffidence of the cauſe which he wiſhes to 
maintain. He, whoſe piety begins and 
ends in zeal for opinions, and in clamour 
againſt thoſe who differ from him, is cer- 


tainly yet without the vital energy of reli 
gion ; but, if his opinions regulate his con- 


duct, 
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duct, he may with great juſtice ſhew his 
fervour, having already ſhewn his fince- 
rity. He that worſhips God in public, and 
offends him by ſecret vices, if he means to 
make the good part of his conduct balance 
the bad, is to be cenſured and inſtructed ; 
if he means to gain the applauſe of men, 
and to make outward ſanctity an inſtru- 
ment of miſchief, he is to be deteſted and 
avoided : but he that really endeavours to 
obey God in ſecret, neglects part of his duty, 
if he omits the ſolemnities of public wor- 
ſhip. The form of godlineſs, as it conſiſts 
in the rites of religion, is the inftrument 
given us by God for the acquiſition of the 
power ; the means as well as the end are 
preſcribed ; nor can he expect the help of 
grace, or the divine approbation, who ſeeks 
them by any other method than that which 
Infinite Wiſdom has condeſcended to ap- 
point. 


SERMON 


R 


ISAIAH, xxvi. 3. 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whoſe 


mind is ſtayed on thee, becauſe he truſtei in 


thee. : 


I N order to the explication of this text, 
or the enforcement of the precept implied 
in it, there ſeems to be no neceſſity, either 


of proving, that all men are defirous of 


happineſs, or that their defire, for the moſt 
part, fails of being gratified. Fvery man is 
conſcious, that he neither performs, nor 
forbears any thing upon any other motive 
than the proſpect, either of an immediate 
gratification, or a diſtant reward; that 
whether he complies with temptation, or 

repels 
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repels it, he is ſtill influenced by the ſame 
general regard to his own felicity; but 
that when he yields to the ſolicitation of his 
appetite, or the impulſe of his paſſions, he 


is overborne by the prevalence of the ob- 
ject before him; and when he adheres to 


his duty, in oppoſition to his preſent inter- 
eſt, he is influenced by the hopes of future 
happineſs. 

That almoſt every man 1s diſappointed 


in his ſearch after happineſs, is apparent 
from the clamorous complaints which are 


always to be heard; from the reſtleſs dif. 
content, which 1s bourly to be obſerved, 
and from the inceſſant purſuit of new ob- 
Jects, which employ almoſt every moment 
of every man's life. For a deſire of change 
is a ſufficient proof, that we are diſſatisfied 
with our preſent ſtate; and evidently 
ſhews, that we feel ſome pain which we 
deſire to avoid, or miſs ſome enjoyament 
which we wiſh to poſſeſs. 

The true cauſe of this general diſguſt, 
an unprejudiced and attentive ſurvey of 
the worid will not long fail of diſcover- 
ing. It will eaſily appear, that men fail 
to gain what they ſo much deſire, becauſe 
they ſeek it where it is not to be found, be- 
cauſe they ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled by 

{pecious 
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ſpecious appearances, reſign themſelves up 
to the direCtion of their paſſions, and, when 
one purſuit has failed of affording them 
that ſatisfaction which they expected from 
it, apply themſelves with the ſame ardour 
to another equally unprofitable, and waſte 
their lives in ſucceſſive deluſions, in idle 
ſchemes of 1maginary enjoyment ; in the 
chace of ſhadows which fleet before them, 
and in attempts to graſp a bubble, which, 
however it may attract the eye by the 
brightneſs of its colour, 1s neither ſolid nor 
laſting, but owes its beauty only to its diſ- 
tance, and is no ſooner touched than it dif. 
Ai 8 r 
As men differ in age or diſpoſition, they 
are expoſed to different deluſions in this 
important enquiry. The young and the 
gay imagine happineſs to conſiſt in ſhew, 
in merriment and noiſe, or in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of amuſements, or in the grati- 
fication of their appetites, and the frequent 
repetition of ſenſual pleaſures. Inſtead of 
founding happineſs on the ſolid baſis of 
reaſon and reflection, they raiſe an airy 
fabrick of momentary ſatisfaction, which 
is perpetually decaying, and perpetually to 
be repaired. They pleaſe themſelves, not 
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with thinking juſtly, but with avoiding to 
think at all, with a ſuſpence of all the ope- 
rations of their intellectual faculties, which 


defends them from remembrance of the and 
paſt, or anticipation of the future. They 12 
lull themſelves in an enervate, and cow- tha 
ardly diſſipation, and inſtead of being hap- effe 
py, are only indolent. the 
That this ſtate is not a ſtate of happineſs, ſely 
that it affords no real ſatisfaction to a rea- mer 
ſonable mind, thoſe who appear moſt en- pro 
gaged in it will, in their calmeſt moments way 
readily confeſs. Thoſe among them, on duct 
whom Providence has beſtowed ſuch abili- ficie 
ties as are neceſſary to the diſcovery of mini 
truth, and the difſtintion of appearance TI 
from reality (for, among the negligent and gy ot 
voluptuous, men of this character are men 
ſometimes to be found,) have always own- Or « 
ed, that their felicity is like that of a deep hour 
fleep, from which they wake to care and pals : 
ſorrow ; or of a pleaſing dream, that af- the n 
fords them ſhort gratifications, of which moſt 
the day deprives them ; and that their er ne 
pleaſures only differ from the phantoms of no me 
the night in this, that they leave behind kind, 
them the pangs of guilt, with the vexation ſure « 
of diſappointment. left ar 
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It may be imagined, that reaſonable be- 
ings muſt quickly diſcover how little ſuch 
ſatisfactions are adapted to their nature, 
and how necefſary it is to change their 
meaſures, in order to the attainment of 
that happineſs which they deſire; and in 
effect, it is generally found that few, except 
the young and unexperinced, content them- 
ſelves with ſenſual gratifications, and that 
men, as they advance in years, and im- 
prove their judgment by obſervation, al- 
ways confeſs, by the alteration of their con- 
duct, that mere voluptuouſneſs is not ſuf- 
ficient to fill the deſires of the human 
mind. | 

They therefore ſhake off the lethar- 
gy of ſloth, forſake diverſion and amuſe- 
ments, and engage in the purſuit of riches 
or of honours.— They employ thoſe 
hours, which were frequently ſuffered to 
paſs away unnumbered and unheeded, with 
the moſt ſolicitous application, and the 
moſt vigilant attention. They are no long- 
er negligent of all that paſſes about them, 
no more careleſs of the opinions of man- 
kind, or unconcerned with regard to cen- 
ture or applauſe. They become anxious 
left any opportunity ſhould be loſt of im- 


proving 
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proving their fortunes, and leſt they ſhould 
give any occaſion to reports which may 
injure their reputation, and obſtruct their 
advancement. They conſtrain their words, 
their actions, and their looks, to obtain 
popularity, becauſe they conſider popula- 
rity as neceſſary to grandeur, and gran- 
deur as the foundation of happineſs. 
But a very ſhort experience teaches, 
what might indeed have been without the 
trial diſcovered by reflection, that perfect 
peace, that peace which is ſo much deſired, 
is not to be found in wealth and greatnefs. 
He that ſucceeds in his firſt attempts is 
animated to new deſigns; new deſigns 
produce new anxieties and new oppoſition; 


and though the ſecond attempt ſhould be 


equally happy, it will be found, as ſoon as 
the tranſports of novelty have ceaſed, as 
ſoon as cuſtom has made elevation familiar, 
that peace is yet to be ſought, and that 
new meaſures muſt be taken for the at- 
tainment of that tranquillity, for which jt 
is the nature of man to languiſh, and the 
want of which is ill ſupplied by hurry and 
confuſion, by pomp and variety. 

The ſame diſpoſition which inclines 


any man to raiſe himſelf to a ſuperiority 
Þ over 


a 
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over others, will naturally excite the ſame 
deſires of greater elevation while he ſees 
any ſuperior to himſelf, There is there- 
fore no hope that, by purſuing greatneſs, 
any man can be happy, or, at leaft, this 
happineſs muſt be confined to one, becauſe 
only one can be without a ſuperior; and 
that one muſt ſurely feel his enjoyments 
very frequently diſturbed, when he re- 
members by how many the ſtation which 
be poſſeſſes is envied and coveted ; when 
he reflects, how eaſily his poſſeſſions may 
be taken from him, perhaps by the ſame 
arts by which he attained them; how 
quickly the affections of the people may, 
by artful repreſentations of his conduct, be 
alienated from him; or how eaſily he may 
be deſtroyed by violence, and what num- 
bers ambition or revenge may invite to 
deſtroy him. 
There is at leaſt one conſideration, 
which muſt imbitter the life of him, who 
places his happineſs in his preſent ſtate; a 
conſideration that cannot be ſuppreſſed by 
any artful ſophiſtries, which the appetites 
or the ſenſes are always ready to ſuggeſt, 
and which.it might be imagined not al- 
ways poſſible to avoid in the moſt rapid 
whirl 
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whirl of pleaſure, or the moſt inceflant tu- 
mults of employment. As it is impoſſible 
for any man not to know, it may be well 
imagined difficult for him not to remem- 
ber, that however ſurrounded by his de- 
pendents, however careſſed by his patrons, 
however applauded by his flatterers, or 
eſteemed by his friends, he muſt one day 
die ; that though he ſhould have reaſon to 
imagine himſelf ſecured from any iudden 
diminution of his wealth, or any violent 
precipitation from his rank or power, yet 
they muſt ſoon be taken away by a force, 
not to he reliſted or eſcaped. He cannot 
but ſometimes think, when he ſurveys his 
acquiſitions, or counts his followers, that 
this night his foul may be required of him, and 
that he had applauded himſelf for the at- 
tainment of that which he cannot hope to 
keep long, and which, if it could make 
him happy while he enjoys it, 1s yet of 
very little value, becauſe the enjoyment 
muſt be very ſhort. 

The tory of the great Eaſtern Monarch, 
who, when he ſurveycd his innumerable 
army from an eminence, wept at the re- 
floction, that in leſs than a hundred years 
not one of all that multitude would remain, 


has 


thi 
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has been often mentioned; becauſe the par- 
ticular circumſtances, in which that remark 
occurred, naturally claim the thought, and 
ſtrike the imagination; but every man 
that places his happineſs in external ob- 
jects, may every day, with equal propriety 
make the ſame obſervations. Though he 
does not lead armies, or govern kingdoms, 
he may refle&, whenever he finds his heart 
ſwelling with any preſent advantage, that 
he muſt in a very ſhort time loſe what he 
ſo much eſteems, that in a year, a month, 
a day, or an hour, he may be ſtruck out 
from the book of life, and placed in a ſtate, 
where wealth or honour ſhall have no re- 
fidence, and where all thoſe diſtinctions 
ſhall he for ever obliterated, which now 
engroſs his thoughts, and exalt his pride. 

This reflection will ſurely be ſufficient 
to hinder that peace, which all terreſtrial 
enjoyments can afford, from being perfect. 
It ſurely will ſoon diſperſe thoſe meteors 


of happineſs that glitter in the eyes only of 


the thoughtleſs and the ſupine, and awak- 


en him to a ſerious and rational enquiry, 


where real happineſs is to be found ; by 
what means man, whom the great Creator 
cannot be ſuppoſed to kave formed with. 


out 
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out the power of obtaining happineſs, may 
ſet himſelf free from the ſhackles of anxi- 
ety with which he is incumbered ; may 
throw off the load of terror which oppreſſes 
him, and liberate himſelf from thoſe hor- 
rors which the approach of death perpe- 
tually excites. 

This he will immediately find only to 
be accompliſhed by ſecuring to himſelt the 
protection of a Being mighty to ſave; a 
Being whoſe aſſiſtance may be extended 
equally to all parts of his duration, who 
can equally defend him in the time of 
danger, and of ſecurity ; in the tumults of 
the day, and the privacy of the night ; in 
the time of tribulation, and in a time fre- 
quently more fatal, the time of wealth ; 
and in the hour of death, and in the day 
of judgment. And when he has found the 
neceſſity of this ſovereign Protector, and 
humbled himſelf with a due conviction of 
his own impotence, he may at laſt find the 
only comfort which this life can afford 
him, by remembering, that this great, this 
unbounded Being, has informed us of the 
terms on which perfect peace is to be ob- 
tained, and has promiſed it to thoſe whoſe 


münd is ſtayed on him. 
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Since therefore the purſuit of perfect 
peace is the great, the neceſſary, the inevi- 
table, buſineſs of human life; ſince this 
peace is to he attained by truſt in God, and 
by that only; fince, without this, every 
ſtate is miſerable, and the voluptuous and 
the buſy are equally diſappointed ; what 
can be more uſeful, than ſeriouſly to en- 
quire, Firſt, what is meant, by this truſt in 
God, to which perfect peace is promiſed ? 
and, 

Secondly, By what means this truft in 


God is to be attained ? 


Firſt, therefore, let us examine what is 
meant by this truſt in God, to which per- 
fect peace is promiſed. 

Truft, when it is uſed on common occa- 
ſions, implies a kind of reſignation to the 
honeſty, or abilities of another. Thus we 
truſt a phyſician, when we obey his direc- 
tions without knowing, or aſking, the par- 
ticular reaſons for the methods which he 
enjoins. Thus we truſt a friend, when we 
commit our affairs to his management, 
without diſturbing ourſelves with any care 
concerning them. Thus we truſt a patron, 
when we ſerve him with diligence, with- 
out any other certainty of a reward than 

8 what 
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what our confidence in his generoſity af- j 
fords us. Theſe inſtances may give us f 
ſome idea of that truſt which we ought to E 


repoſe in God, but an idea, in the utmoſt I 
degree, groſs and inadequate. Our truſt in p 
God ought to differ from every other truſt, t] 
as infinity differs from an atom. It ought h 
to tranſcend every other degree of conh- A 
dence, as its object 1s exalted above every he 
degree of created excellence. 

But, in our preſent ſtate, it 1s impoſhble ne 
to practiſe this, or any other duty, in per- or 
tection. We cannot truſt God as we ought, pl: 
hecauſe we cannot know him as we ought. pre 
We know, however, that he is infinite in thi 
wiſdom, in power, and in goodnels ; that to 
therefore he deſigns the happineſs of all obt 
his creatures, that he cannot but know the anc 
proper means by which this end may be a) 
obtained, and that in the uſe of theſe * 
means, as he cannot be miſtaken, becauſe 8 
he is ominiſcient, ſo he cannot be defeated, tain 
becauſe he is almighty. 4 

We know, therefore, that thoſe whom tate 
he ſhall protect cannot be in danger; that four 
neither the malice of wicked men, nor of end 
wicked angels, can really injure them, but our 
that perſecution and danger ſhall only « to 
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harraſs them for a time, and death ſet them 
free from diſappointment and from pain. 
He therefore that truſts in God will no 
longer be diſtracted in his ſearch after hap- 
pineſs, for he will find it in a firm belief, 
that whatever evils are ſuffered to befal 
him will finally contribute to his felicity ; 
and that by /taying his mind upon the Lord, 
he will be kept in peace. 

But God has promiſed this protection, 
not indiſcriminately to all, but to thoſe 
only who endeavour to obtain it, by com- 
plying with the conditions which he has 
preſcribed ; nor is the perfect peace, which 
the confidence of divine ſupport conters, 
to be hoped for but by thoſe who have 
obtained a well-grounded truft in him; 
and, by the practice of his precepts, have 
ſtayed their minds upon him. It is there- 
fore neceſſary to enquire, 

Secondly, how this truſt is to be at- 
tained ? 

That there is a ſallacious and precipi- 
tate truſt in God, a truſt which, as it is not 
lounded upon God's promiſes, will in the 
end be diſappointed, we are informed by 
our Saviour himſelf, © Many will ſay un- 
« to me, in that day, Lord, Lord, have we 

S 2 © not 
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not propheſied in thy name? and in thy 
« name caſt out devils? and in thy name 
« have done many wonderful works ? and 
« then I will profeſs unto them, I never 
« knew you. Depart from me, ye that 
% work iniquity.” 

Thoſe-who contented themſelves with 
believing, and profeſſing Chriſtianity, with- 
out obeying its precepts; thoſe who 
while they call the great Author of our 
faith the Lord, their Maſter, and their 
God, and yet neglect his, precepts and 
work iniquity, will be rejected by him at 
the laſt day, as thoſe whom he has never 
known ; thoſe to whom his regard never 
was extended, and, notwithſtanding the 
confidence with which they may claim his 
interceſſion, will not he diftinguiſhed by 
any favour from other finners. 

Truſt in God, that truſt to which per. 
ect peace is promiled, is to be obtained 
only by repentance, obedience, and ſuppli- 
cation, not by nouriſhing in our own hearts 
a conſuſed idea of the goodneſs of God, or 
a firm perſuaſion that we are in a ſtate of 
grace; by which ſome have been deceiv- 
cd, as it may be feared, to their own de- 

ſtruction. We are not to imgaine ourſelves 
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jafe, only becauſe we are not harraſſed 
with thoſe anxieties about our future ſtate 
with which others are tormented, but 
which are ſo far from being proofs of re- 
probation, that though they are often miſ- 
taken by thoſe that languiſh under them, 
they are more frequently evidences of pie 


iv, and a ſincere and fervent deſire of 


pleaing God. We are not to imagine, 
that God approves us becauſe he does not 
altlict us, nor, on the other hand, to per- 
ſuade ourſelves too haſtily that he afflicts 
us, becauſe he loves us. We are, without 


expecting auy extraordinary effuſions of 


light, to examine our actions by the great 
and unchangeable rules of Revelation and 
Reaſon, to do to others as we world that they 
ould do to us, and to love God with al! 
our heart, and expreſs that love by keeping 
his commandments. 

He that hopes to find peace by truſting 
God muſt obey him ; and when he has at 
any time failed in his obedience, which 
amongſt the beſt men will be very frequent, 
he muſt endeavour to reconcile God to 
him by repentance. He may then find 
another occaſion of exerciiug his truſt, by 
aNuring himſelf, that 2% en the wicked for- 

fakes 
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fakes his way, and the unrighieous man his 
thoughts, and reitrns unto the Lord, he will 


have mercy upon him, and abundantly par- 
don. 

This conſtant and devout practice is 
both the effect, and cauſe, of confidence in 
God. He will naturally pour out his ſup- 
plications to the Supreme Being, who truſts 
in him, for afſſiſtance and protec ion; and 
he, who, with proper fervour and humili- 
ty, proftrates himſelf before God, will al- 
ways riſe with an increaſe of holy confi- 
dence. By meditating on his own weak- 
nels, he will hourly receive new conviction 
of the neceſſity of ſoliciting the favour of 
his Creator; and by recollecting his pro- 
miſes, will confirm himſelf in the hope of 
obtaining what he deſires, and if, to ſecure 
theſe promiſes, he ſteadily practiſes the 
duties on which they depend, he will ſoon 
find his mind ſtayed on God, and be kept 
in perfect peace, becauſe he truſteth in 
him. 
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JoB, xiv. I. 


Man that is born of a Woman, is of few 
days, and full of trouble. 


The polition, contained in this ſentence 
neither requires, nor admits, proof or illuſ- 
tration ; being too evident to be denied, 
and too clear to be miſtaken. That life is 
of ſhort continuance, and is diſquieted by 
many moleſtations, every man knows, and 
every man feels ; andthe complaint, attri- 
buted to Job, in the hiſtory that is ſuppoſ- 
ed to be the oldeſt book, of which man- 
kind is in poſſeſſion, has been continued, 
and will be continued, through all human 
generations with endleſs repetitions. 

But truth does not always operate in 
proportion to its reception. What has been 
always known, and very often ſaid, as it 
impreſſes the mind with no new images, 


excites 
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excites no attention, and is ſuffered to lie 
unheeded in the memory. Truth, poſſeſt 
without the labour of inveſtigation, like 
many of the general conveniencies of life, 
loſes its eſtimation by its eaſineſs of acceſs; 
nor is it always ſufficiently remembered, 
that the moſt valuable things are thoſe 
which are moſt plentifully beſtowed. 

To conſider the ſhortneſs, or miſery, of 
life, is not an employment to which the 


mind recurs for ſolace or diverſion ; or to ir. 
which it is invited by any hope of imme- he 
diate delight. It is one of thoſe intellectual Ind 
medicines, of which the nauſeous eſſence Igt 
often obſtrutts the benefit, and which the the 
faſtidiouſneſs of nature prompts us to re. ſel 
fule. But we are told by Solomon, that 
there is à lime not only lo laugh, but a time ma 
10 weep, and that it is good ſometimes 1 dai 
enter into the houſe of mourning. Many things we 
which are not pleaſant may be ſalutary; ſho 
and among them is the juft eſtimate of hu- the 
man lite, which may be made by all with thei 
advantage, though by few, very few, with ſhot 
delight. As it is the buſineſs of a traveller and 
to view the way before him, whatever life 
dangers may threaten, or difficulties ob- wet 


firu& him, and however void may be the 
proſpect 
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proſpect of elegance or pleaſure ; it is our 
duty, in the pilgrimage of life, to proceed 
with our eyes open, and to fee our ſtate; 
not as hope or fancy may delineate it, but 
as it has been in reality appointed by Di- 
vine Providence. From errors, to which, af- 
ter moſt diligent examination, the frailty of 
our underſtandings may ſometimes expoſe 
us, we may reaſonably hope, that he, who 
knows whereof we are made, will ſuffer no 
irremediable evil to follow ; hut it would 
be unreaſonable to expect, that the tame 
indulgence ſhall be extended to voluntary 
ignorance ; or, that we ſhall not ſuffer by 
thoſe deluſions to which we reſign our- 
ſelves by idleneſs or choice. 

Nothing but daily experience could 
make it credible, that we ſhould ſee the 
daily deſcent into the grave of thoſe whom 
we love or fear, admire or deteſt; that we 
ſhould ſee one generation paſt, and ano- 
ther paſſing, ſee poſſeſſions daily changing 
their owners, and the world, at very 
ſhort intervals, altering its appearance, 
and yet ſhould want to be reminded that 
life is ſhort ; or that we ſhould, wherever 
we turn our eyes, find misfortune and dil. 
treſs, and have our ears daily filled with 
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the lamentations of miſery; that we ſhould 
often feel pain and fickneſs, diſappoint- 
ments and privations, and yet, at every 
reſpiration of momentary eaſe, or gleam of 
fugitive and uncertain joy, be elated be. 
yond the true ſenſe of our condition, and 
need the voice of ſalutary admonition, 
to make us remember that life is miſera- 


ble. 
But ſince the mind is always of itſelf 


ſhrinking from diſagreeable images, it is 
ſometimes neceſſary to recal them; and 
it may contribute to the repreſſion of ma- 
ny unreaſonable deſires, and the prevention 
of many faults and follies, it we frequently 
and attentively conſider, 

Firſt, That man born of a woman is of few 
days. And, 

Secondly, That man born of a woman is 
full of trouble. 

As this changeable and uncertain life is 
only the paſſage to an immutable ſtate, 
and endleſs duration of happineſs or miſe. 
ry; it ought never to be abſent from our 
thoughts, That man Vorn of a woman ts of 
few days. 

The buſineſs of life is to work out our 
ſavaiion ; and the days are few in which 

proviſion 
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proviſion mult be made for eternity. We 
all fand upon the brink of the grave; of 
that Hate, in which there is no repentance. 
He, whole life is extended to its utmoſt na- 
turalboundaries, can live but a little 
while; and that he ſhall be one of thoſe, 
who are comparatively ſaid to live long, 
no man can tell. Our days are not only 
few, but uncertain. The utmoſt that can 
be hoped, is little; and of that little, the 
greater part is denied to the majority of 
mankind. 

Our time is ſhort, and our work 1s great, 
it is therciore, with the kindeſt earneſt. 
nels, enjoined by the Apoſtle, that we uſe 
all diligence to make our calling and elec- 
tion ſure.” But to an 1mpartial ſurveyor 
of the ways of men, will it appear that the 
Apoſtle's ſummons has been heard or re- 
carded ? Let the moſt candid and charita- 
ble obſerver take cognizance of the gene- 
ral practice of the world; and what can 
be diſcovered but gay thoughtleſſneſs, or 
ſordid induſtry ? It ſeems that to ſecure 
their calling and election is the care of 
few. Of the greater part it may be ſaid, 
that God 1s not in their thoughts. One 
forgets him in his buſineſs, another in his 
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amuſements ; one in eager enjoyment of 
to-day, another in ſolicitous contrivanc 
for to-morrow. Some die amidſt the 
gratifications of luxury, and ſome in the 
tumults of conteſts undecided, and pur- 
poſes uncompleated. Warnings are multi- 
plied, but without notice. Viſdom crieth 
in the /treets, but is rarely heard, 

Among thoſe that live thus wholly oc- 
cupied by preſent things, there are ſome, 
in whom all ſenſe of religion ſeems extinct 
or dormant ; who acquieſce in their own 
modes of life, and never look forward into 
futurity, but gratify themſelves within 
their own accuſtomed circle of amuſe- 
ments, or limit their thoughts by the at- 
tainment of their preſent purſuit ; and, 
without ſuffering themſelves to be inter- 
rupted by the unwelcome thoughts of death 
and judgement, congratulate themſelves on 
their prudence or felicity, and reſt ſatisfied 
with what the world can aflord them; 


not that they doubt, but forget, a future 


ate ; not that they difbelieve their own 
immortality, but that they never conſi— 

der it. 
To theſe men it is ſurely proper to re. 
preſent the ſhortneſs of life, and to remind 
them 
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them that human acquiſitions and enjoy- 
ments are of few days ; and that, whatever 
value may be athgned them by perverted 
opimons, they certainly want durability ; 
that the fabric of terreſtrial happineſs has 
no foundation that can long ſupport it; 
that every hour, however enlivened by 
gaiety, or dignified by ſplendour, is a part 
ſubducted from the ſum of life; that age 
advances alike upon the negligent and anxi- 
ous ; and that every moment of delight 
makes delight the ſhorter. 

If reaſon forbids us to fix our hearts up- 
on things which we are not certain of re- 
taining, we violate a prohibition ſtill 
ſtronger, when we ſuffer ourſelves to place 
our happineſs in that which muſt certainly 
be loſt ; yet ſuch is all that this world at- 
tords us. Pleaſures and honours mufi 
quickly perith, becauſe life itſelf muſt ſoon 
be at an end. 

But if 1t be folly to delight in advan- 
tages of uncertatn tenure and ſhort conti- 
nuance, how great 1s the folly of preferring 
them to permancnt and perpetual good ! 
The man whoſe whole attention converges 
to this world, even if we ſuppoſe all his 


attempts proſperous, and all his wiſhes 


granted, 


70 3 
granted, gains only empty pleaſure, which 
he cannot keep, at the coſt of eternal hap- 
pineſs, which, if now neglected, he can ne- 
ver gain. 

Let ſuch men therefore feriouſly reflect, 
that man born of a <waman is of few days, 
tint he cometh forth like a jlower, and is cui 
daten ; he fleceiſi alſo as a ſhadow, and conli- 
nuelh nat. 

Others there are on whom the intereſts 
of life have very ſtrong hold, who relax 
their thoughts by pleaſure, or enchain them 
by attention to wealth or power; and yet 
feel, with forcible conviction, the 1mport- 
ance of futurity; in whole breaſts pious in- 
tentions are often budding, though they 
are quickly nipped by ſecular deſir es. Such 
men ſufſer frequent difturbance from the 
remonſtrances of reaſon, and the reproaches 
of conſcience, and do not ſet reaſon, or con- 
ſcience, at defiance, but endeavour to pa- 
cify thera with aſſuaſive promiſes of re- 
pentance and amendment. They know that 
their preſent fate is dangerous, and there- 
fore withdraw from it to a fancied futu- 
rity, in which whatever is crooked is to be 
made Qraight ; in which temptations are 
to he reject), and paltions to be conquer- 
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ed; in which wiſdom and piety are to re- 
gulate the day; in which every hour ſhall 
have its proper duty. The morning ſhall 
awake beneficence, and the evening ftill 

the ſoul in gratitude and devotion. 
Purpoſes like theſe are often formed, and 
often forgotten. When remorſe and ſoli- 
tude preſs hard upon the miad, they affocd 
a temporary refuge, which like other ſhel- 
ters from a ſtorm, is forſaken, when the 
calm returns. The deſign of amendment is 
never diſmiſſed, but it reſts in the boſom 
without effect. The time convenient for 
ſo great a change of conduct is not yet 
come. There are hindrances which ano- 
ther year will remove ; there are helps 
which ſome near event will ſupply. Day 
riſes after day, and one year follows ano- 
ther, and produces nothing, but reſolutions 
without effect, and ſelf.reproach without 
reformation. The time deſtined for a new 
life lapſes in ſilence; another time is fixed, 
aud another lapſes ; but the ſame train of 
deluſion ſtill continues. He that ſees his 
danger, doubts not his power of eſcaping it; 
and though he has deceived himſelf a 
thouſand times, loſes little of his own con- 
hdence. The indignation excited by the 
paſt 
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paſt will, he thinks, ſecure him from any 
tuture failure. He retires to confirm his 
thoughts by meditation, and feels ſenti- 
ments of piety powerful within him. He 
ventures again into the ſtream of life, and 
finds himſelf again carried away by the 
current, 

That to ſach men, the ſenſe of their 
danger may not be uſeleſs; that they may 
no longer trifle with their own eonviction; 
it is neceſſary to remind them, that man 


is of few days ; that the life allotted to hu- | 


man beings is ſhort, and, while they ſtand 
ſtill in idle ſuſpence, is growing always 
ſhorter; that as this little time is ſpent 
well or ill, their whole future exiſtence 
will be happy, or miſerable; that he who 
begins the great work of his ſalvation ear- 
ly, has employment adequate to all his 
powers ; and that he who has delayed it, 
can hope to accompliſh it only by delay- 
ing it no longer. 

To him who turns his thoughts late to 
the duties of Religion, the time is not only 
horter, but the work 1s greater. The more 
{fin has prevailed, with the more difficulty 
is its dominion reſiſted. Habits are formed 


by repeated acts, and therefore old habits 
are 
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are always ſtrongeſt. The mode of life, 
to which we have been accuſtomed, and 
which has entwined itſelf with all our 
thoughts and actions, is not quitted but 
with much difficulty. The want of thoſe 
vanities, which have hitherto filled the 
day, is not eaſily ſupplied. Accuſtomed 
pleaſures ruſh upon the imagination; the 
paſſions clamour for their uſual gratifi- 
cations ; and fin, though reſolutely ſhak- 
en off, will ſtruggle to regain its former 
hold. 

To overcome all theſe difficulties, and 
overcome they muſt be, who can tell what 
time will be ſufficient ! To diſburthen the 
conſcience, to reclaim the defires, to com- 
bat ſenſuality, and repreſs vanity, is not 
the work of an hour, or of a day. Many 
conflicts muſt be endured, many falls reco- 
vered, and many temptations repelled. 
The arts of the enemy muſt he counter- 
ated, and the deceitfulneſs of our own 
hearts detected, by ſteady and perſevering 
vigilance. 

But how much more dreadful does the 
danger of delay appear, when it is conſi- 
dered, that not only life is every day 
ſhorter, and the work of reformation every 

* day 
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day greater, but that firength is every day 
leſs! It is not only comparatively leſſened 
by the long continuance of bad habits, but, 
1f the greater part of our time be paſt, it 1s 
abſolutely leſs by natural decay. In the 
fecbleneſs of declining life, reſolution is 
apt to Janguiſh ; and the pains, the ſick- 
neſs, and conſequent infirmities of age, too 
frequently demand ſo much care for the 
body, that very little care is, or can be, 
taken ſor the ſoul. 

One conſideration more ought to be 
deeply impreſſed upon every ſluggiſh and 
Gilatory lingerer. The penitential ſenſe of 
lin, and the deſire of a new life, when they 
ariſe in the mind, are to be received as 
monitions excited by our mercitul Father, 
as calls which it is our duty to hear, and 
our iutereſt to follow; that to turn our 
thoughts away from them, is a new fin; a 
iin which, often repeated, may at laſt be 
puniſhed by dereliftion. He that has been 
called often in vain, may be called no 
more ; and when death comes upon him, 
he will recollect his broken reſolves with 
unutterable anguiſh ; will with for time to 
do what he has hitherto neglected, and 
zament in vain that his days are few. 

The 


„ 


The motives to religious vigilance, and 
diligence in our duties, which are afforded 


by ſerious meditation on the ſhortneſs of 


life, will receive aſſiſtance from the view 
of its miſery; and we are therefore to re. 
member, 


Secondly, That man born of a woman is 
full of trouble. 

The immediate effect of the numerous 
calamities, with which human nature is 
threatened, or afflicted, is to dire& our de- 
fires to a better ſtate. When we know, 
that we are on every ſide beſet with dan- 
gers; that our condition admits many 
evils which cannot he remedied, but con- 
tains no good which cannot be taken from 
us; that pain lies in ambuſh behind plea- 
ſure, and misfortune Hehind ſucceſs; that we 
have bodies ſubje& to innumerable maladies 
and minds liable to endleſs perturbations ; 
that our knowledge often gives us pain, by 
preſenting to our wiſhes ſuch felicity as is 
beyond our reach, and our ignorance 15 
ſuch, that we often purſue, with eagerneſs, 
what either we cannot attain, or what, if 
we could attain it, diſappoints our hopes ; 
that in the dead calm of ſolitude we are 


inſufficient to our own contentment, and 
3 that 
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that when wearineſs of ourſelves impels us 
to ſociety, we are often ill received; when 
we perceive that ſmall offences may raiſe 
enemies, but that great benefits will not 
always gain us friends ; when we find our- 
ſelves courted by intereſt, and forſaken by 
ingratitude ; when thoſe who love us fall 
daily into the grave, and we ſee ourſelves 
conſidered as aliens and ſtrangers by the riſ- 
ing generation; it ſeems that we muſt by 
neceſſity turn our thoughts to another life, 
where, to thoſe who are well prepared for 
their departure, there will no longer be 
pain or ſorrow. 

Of the troubles incident to mankind, 
every one is beſt acquainted with his own 
ſhare. The miſeries of others may attract, 
but his own force, his attention; and as 
man is not afflicted but for good purpoſes, 
that attention, if well regulated, will con- 
tribute to purify his heart. 

We are taught in the hiſtory of Adam's 
fall, that trouble was the conſequence ot 
ſin, and that miſery came into the world 
by diſobedience to the divine law. Sin and 
vexation are ſtill ſo cloſely united, that he 
wio traces his troubles to their ſource will 
commonly find that his faults have pro- 

duced 


1 


duced them; and he is then to conſider 
his ſufferings as the mild admonitions of 
his heavenly Father, by which he is ſum- 
moned to timely penitence. He is ſo far 
from having any reaſon to repine, that he 
may draw comfortable hopes of pardon 
and acceptance, and may ſay, with the 
higheſt reaſon, It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted. 

It is, however, poſſible that trouble may, 
ſometime, be the conſequence of virtue. 
In times of perfecution this has often hap- 
pened. Confeſſors of the truth have been 
puniſhed by exile, impriſonment, tortures, 
and death. The faithful have been driven 
from place to place, and thoſe have wan- 
dered about in ſſieep-ſkins and goat-ſkins, of 
whom the world was not worthy. Heb. Xi. 
v. 37. i 

Of ſuch violence Providence has now re- 
moved us from the danger ; but it is ſtill 
poſſible, that integrity may riſe enemies, 


and that a reſolute adherence to the right 


may not always be without danger. But 
evils of this kind bring their conſolation 
with them; and their natural effect is to 


| raiſe the eye and thoughts to him who 


certainly judges right; and to excite ar- 
| dent 
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dent deſires of that ſtate, where inno- 
cence and happineſs ſhall always he 
united. | 

When we have leiſure from our own 
cares to caſt our eyes about us, and behold 
the whole creation groaning in miſery, we 
muſt be careful that our judgement 1s not 
preſumptuous, and that our charity is not 
regulated by external appearances. We 
are not to conſider thoſe on whom evil 
falls, as the outcaſts of Providence ; for 
though temporal proſperity was promiſed 
to the Jews, as a reward of faithful adher-. 
ence to the worſhip of God ; yet under the 
diſpenſation of the Goſpel we are no where 
taught, that the good ſhall have any ex- 
emption from the common accidents of 
lite, or that natural and civil evil ſhall not 
be equally ſhared by the righteous and the 
wicked, 

The frequency of misfortunes, and uni- 
verſality of miſery, may properly repreſs 
any tendency to diſcontent or murmur. 
We ſuffer only what is ſuffered by others, 
and often by thoſe who are better than 
ourſelves. | 

But the chief reaſon why we ſhould ſend 
out our enquiries, to collect intelligence of 

miſery, 
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miſery, is that we may find opportunities 
of doing good. Many human troubles are 


ſuch as God has given man the power of 


alleviating. The wants of poverty may 
evidently be removed by the kindneſs of 
thoſe who have more than their own uſe 
requires. Of ſuch beneficence the time 
in which we live does not want exam- 
ples; and ſurely that duty can never 
be neglected, to which ſo great rewards 
are ſo explicitly promiſed. 

But the power of doing good 1s not con- 
fined to the wealthy. He that has nothing 
elſe to give, may often give advice. Wiſ- 
dom likewiſe has benefits in its power. A 
wiſe man may reclaim the vicious, and in- 
ſtruct the ignorant, may quiet the throbs 


of ſorrow, or diſentangle the perplexities 
of conſcience. He may compole the re- 
ſentful, encourage the timorous, and ani- 
mate the hopeleſs. In the multifarious aſ- 
fictions, with which every ſtate of human 
life is acquainted, there is place for a thou- 
ſand offices of tenderneſs; ſo that he, 
whoſe deſire it is to do good, can never be 
long without an opportunity ; and every 
opportunity that Providence preſents, let 

us 


( 
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us ſeize with eagerneſs, and improve with 
diligence ; remembering that we have no 
time to loſe, for Man that is born of a We- 


wan ts of few days. 
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S E R MON XVI. 


JoB 1. 22. 


In all this Job ſinned not, nor charged God 
olli. 


Such is the weakneſs of human nature, 
that every particular ſtate, or condition, 
lies open to particular temptations. Differ- 
ent frames of conſtitution expoſe us to dif- 
ferent paſſions, of equal danger to our vir- 
tue ; and different methods of life, whe- 
ther we engage in them by choice, or are 
forced upon them by neceſſity, have each of 
them their inlets to fin, and their avenues 
to perdition. 

The two oppoſite ſtates of proſperity 
and adverſity equally require our vigilance 


and 
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and caution; each of them is a ſtate of 
conflict, in which nothing but unwearied 
reſiſtance can preſerve us from being over- 
come. 

The vices of proſperity are well known, 
and generally obſerved. The haughtineſs 
of high rank, the luxury of affluence, and 
the cruelty of power, every man remarks, 
and no man palliates. So that they are 
the common ſubjects of invective. 

But though compaſſion hinders men 
from being equally ſevere upon the faults 
of the unhappy and diſtreſſed, yet, as there 
always has been, and always will be, at 
leaſt an equal number in this, as in the 
other Nate, it is proper that they likewiſe 
ſhould be warned of the crimes to which 
the circumſtances of their condition expoſe 
them, and furniſhed with ſuch reflections 
as may enable them to avoid them ; that 
one miſery may not produce a greater, 
nor misfortune be the cauſe of wicked. 
neſs. 


There is no crime more incident to thoſe 
whoſe life is embittered with calamities, 


and whom afflictions have reduced to 
gloomineſs and melancholy, than that of 


repining at the determinations of Provi- 
dence, 
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dence, or of charging God feoliſhly. They 
are often tempted to unſeemly enquiries 
into the reaſon of his diſpenſations, and to 
expoſtulations about the juſtice of that 
ſentence which condemns them to their 
preſent ſufferings. They conſider the lives 
of thoſe whom they account happier than 
themſelves, with an eye of malice and ſuſ- 
picion, and if they find them no better 
than their own, think themſelves almoſt 
juſtified in murmuring at their own ſtate. 

But how widely they err from their du- 
ty, by giving way to diſcontent, and al- 
lowing themſelves to diſpute the reaſon- 
ableneſs of thoſe laws by which the great 
Creator governs the world, will appear, 

Firſt, by conſidering the attributes of 
God. And 

Secondly, by reflecting on the ignorance 
of man. 

Firſt, by conſidering the attributes of 
God. 

Many of the errors of mankind, both in 
opinion and practice, ſeem to ariſe origi - 
nally from miſtaken notions of the Divine 
Being, or at leaſt from want of attention 
to the nature of thoſe attributes which rea- 
ſon, as well as the holy ſcriptures, teaches 


us 
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us to aſſign to him. A temporary forget- 
falneſs has, for the time, the ſame effect as 
real ignorance, but has this advantage, that 
it is much more eafily remedied ; ſince it 
is much leſs difficult to recollect our Own 
ideas, than to obtain new ones. This is, I 
ſuppoſe, the ſtate of every man amongſt us 
who is betrayed by his impatience under 
alflictions to murmur at Heaven. He 
knows, when he reflects calmly, that the 
world 1s neither eternal, nor independent ; 
that we neither were produced, nor are 
preſerved, by chance. But that Heaven 
and earth, and the whole ſyſtem of things, 
were created by an infinite and pertect Be- 
ing, who {lll continues to ſuperintend and 
govern them. He knows that this Great 
Being is infinitely wiſe, and infinitely good ; 
ſo that the end which he propoles muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the final happineſs of thoſe 
beings that depend upon him, and the 
means, by which he promotes that end, 
muſt undoubtedly be the wiſeſt and the 
beſt. All this he is ſufficiently convinced 
of, when he is awakened to recollection; 
hut his conviction 18 over-borne by the 
ſudden guſts of paſſion, and his impatience 
hurries him to wieked e 
ore 
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fore he can recal to his mind thoſe reaſon- 
ings, which, if attended to, would ſtifle 
every rebellious thought, and change his 
diftruſt and diſcontent into confidence and 
tranquillity. 

It very nearly concerns every man, ſince 
every man 1s expoſed, by the nature of hu- 
man things, to trouble and calamities, to pro- 
vide againſt the days of adverſity, by mak- 
ing ſuch ideas familiar to his mind as may 
defend him againſt any temptations to the 
lin of charging God fooliſhly. 

It is frequently obſerved in common life, 
that ſome favourite notion or inclination, 
long indulged, takes ſuch an entire poſſeſ- 
hon of a man's mind, and ſo engroſſes his 
faculties, as to mingle thoughts perhaps 
he is not himſelf conſcious of with almoſt 
all his conceptions, and influence his 
whole behaviour. It will often operate on 
occaſions with which it could ſcarcely be 
imagined to have any connection, and will 
diſcover itſelf, however it may lie conceal- 
ed, either in trifling incidents, or import- 
ant occurrences, when it is leaſt expected 
or foreſeen. It gives a particular direction 
to every ſentiment and action, and carries 

a man 


„„ 


a man forward, as by a kind of reſiſtleſs 
impulſe, or inſuperable deſtiny, 

As this unbounded dominion of ideas, 
long entertained by the fancy, and natura- 


lized to the mind, is a very ſtong argument 


againſt ſuffering ourſelves todwell too long 
upon pleaſing, dreams, or delightful falſe- 
hoods, or admitting any inordinate paſſion 
to inſinuate itſelf, and grow domeſtic ; ſo 
it is a reaſon, of equal force, to engage us 
in a frequent, and intenſe meditation on 
thoſe important and eternal rules, which 
are to regulate our conduct, and rectify 
our minds ; that the power of habit may 
he added to that of truth, that the moſt 
uſeful ideas may be the moſt familiar, and 
that every action of our lives may be car- 
ried on under the ſuperintendence of an 
over-ruling piety. 

The man who has accuſtomed himſelf 
to conſider that he is always in the pre- 
ſence of the Supreme Being, that every 
work of his hands is carried on, and every 
imagination of his heart formed, under the 
inſpection of his Creator, and his Judge, 
ealily withſtands thoſe temptations which 
find a ready paſſage into a mind not guard- 


I ed 
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ed and ſecured by this awful ſenſe of the 
divine preſence. 


He is not enticed by ill examples, be- 
cauſe the purity of God always occurs to 
his imagination; he is not betrayed to ſe- 
curity by ſolitude, becauſe he never conſi- 
ders himſelf as alone. 

The two great attributes of our Sovereign 
Creator, which ſeem moſt likely to influ- 
ence our lives, and, by conſequence moſt 
neceſſarily to claim our attention, are his 
juſtice and his mercy. Each of theſe may 
ſuggeſt conſiderations, very efficacious for 
the ſuppreſſion of wicked and unreaſonable 
murmurs. 

The juſtice of God will not ſuffer him 
to afflict any man, without cauſe, or with- 
out retribution. Whenever we ſuffer, 
therefore, we are certain, either that we 
have, by our wickedneſs, procured our 
own miſeries, or that they are ſent upon 
us as further trials of our virtue, in order 
to prepare us for greater degrees of happi- 
neſs. Whether we ſuppoſe ourſelves to 
ſuffer for the ſake of puniſhment or proba- 


tion, 1t 1s not eaſy to diſcover with what 
right we repine. 


It 
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If our pains and labours be only prepara- 


tory to unbounded felicity ; if we are per- 


ſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake, or ſuffer by any 
conſequences of a good life ; we ought to 
rejoice and be exceeding glad, and to glori- 
fy the goodneſs of God, who by uniting us 
in our ſufferings with Saints and Martyrs, 
will join us alſo in our reward. 


But it is not uncharitable to believe of 


others, that this is not always the reaſon 
of their ſufferings, and certainly no man 
ought to believe it of himſelf, without a 
very ſevere and cautious examination, long 
continued, and often repeated ; for nothing 
is more dangerous than ſpiritual pride, 
The man that eſteems himſelf a Saint will 
be in danger of relaxing his circumſpection, 
of ſtopping in his progreſs of virtue, and, 
if once he ſtops, of falling back into thoſe 
infirmities from which his imaginary ex- 
emption made him preſumptuous and ſu- 
pine. Every man therefore, when the 
hand of God is heavy upon him, muſt ap- 
ply himſelf to an attentive, and exact re- 
troſpection of his own life. He muſt en- 
quire, if he has avoided all open enormt- 
ties, and ſcandalous degrees of guilt ; whe- 


ther he is not puniſhed for ſome ſecret 
crime 
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crime unknown to the world, and perhaps 
almoſt forgotten by himſelf ; whether, in 
ſurveying himſelf, he does not overlook 
ſome favourite ſin, ſome criminal indul- 
gence ; or whether he has not ſatisfied 
himſelf with increaling his devotions, in- 
ſtead of reforming his morals, or whether, 
from too much confidence in his morality, 
he has not been negligent of his devo- 
tions; and whether he has not content- 
ed himſelf with an imperfe&t and par- 
tial ſatisfaction for ſome injury done to 
his neighbour, when an adequate and com- 
pleat reparation was in his power. 

To this enquiry he will be incited by 
remembering that God is juſt, that there is 
undoubtedly a reaſon for his miſery, which 
will probably be found in his own corrup- 
tion. He will therefore, inſtead of mur- 
muring at God, begin to examine himſelf; 
and when he has found the depravity of his 
own manners, it is more likely that he 
will admire the mercy, than complain of 
the ſeverity, of his Judge. 

We have indeed ſo little right to com- 
plain of puniſhment, when 1t does not ex- 
ceed the meaſure of the offence, that to 
bear it patiently hardly deſerves the name 

U of - 
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of virtue; but impatience under it is, in a 
high degree, fooliſh and criminal. 

It is well known how partial every man 
is in his own cauſe, and therefore it is ne- 
ceſſary to meditate much upon the juſtice of 
God, left we be tempted to think our pu- 
niſhments too great for our faults ; and, in 
the midſt of our anguiſh and diſtreſs, 
charge God fooliſhly. 

But we ſhall receive yet farther ſatisfac- 
tion from a frequent reflection on the mercy 
of God. We ſhall learn to conſider 
him, not only as the Governor, but as 
the Father, of the univerſe ; as a Being 
infinitely gracious, whoſe puniſhments 
are not inflicted to gratify any paſſion 
of anger, or revenge, but to awaken 
us from the lethargy of fin, and to recal 
us from the paths of deſtruction. 

Every man has obſerved, that the great- 
eſt part of thoſe who enjoy the pleaſures of 
this life, without interruption or reſtraint, 
are either entirely forgetful of any other 

{tate, or at leaſt very little ſolicitous about 
it. Men are eally intoxicated with plea- 
ſure, dazzled with magnificence, or elated 
with power. The moſt pathetic or ra- 
tional diſcourſe upon eternity has ſeldom 
any 
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any laſting effect upon the gay, the young, 
the wealthy, and the proſperous. Even 
the Goſpel itſelf was firſt received hy the 
poor. 

The reaſon of this is not, becauſe Reli- 
gion is beſt adapted to a gloomy and me- 
lancholy ſtate of the mind. For the truths 
of Religion are atteſted by evidence, which 
muſt he yielded to as ſoon as it is conſider- 
ed ; and confirmed by proofs, which no- 
thing but inattention can reſiſt. But to 
conſider, and weigh this evidence ſeriouſly 
and impartially, the mind muſt be abſtract. 
ed, in ſome meaſure, from the objects that 
ſurround us; objects that ſtrike us ſtrong- 
ly, not becauſe they are great, but becauſe 
they are near, while the views of futurity 
affect us but faintly, not becauſe they 
are unimportant, but becauſe they are 
diſtant. 

A conſtant conviction of the mercy of 
God firmly implanted in our minds, will, 
upon the firſt attack of any calamity, eaſily 
induce us to reflect, that it is permitted by 
God to fall upon us, left we ſhould be too 
much enamoured of our preſent ſtate, 
and neglect to extend our proſpects into 
eternity. 


U2 Thus, 
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Thus, by familiarizing to our minds the 
attributes of God, ſhall we, in a great mea- 


fure, ſecure ourſelves againſt any tempta- 


tion to repine at his arrangements ; but 
ſhall probably ſtill more ſtrengthen our 
reſolution, and confirm our piety, by re- 
flecting. 

Secondly, On the ignorance of Man. 


On egeneral method of judging, and de- 


termining upon the value, or excellence of 
things, is by comparing one with another. 
Thus it is, that we form a nation of wealth, 
greatneſs, or power. It is by comparing 
ourſelves with others, that we often make 
an eſtimate of our own happineſs, and even 
ſometimes of our virtue. They who repi ne 
at the ways of Providence, repine often, 
not becauſe they are miſerable, but becauſe 
they are not ſo happy as others; and ima- 
gine their atHlictions dealt with a partial 
hand, not that they can conceive themſelves 
free from guilt, but becauſe they ſee, or 
think they ſee, others equally criminal, 
that ſuffer leſs. Should they be ſuppoſed 
to judge rightly of themſelves and others, 
ſhould it be conceived that, in rating their 
own excellencies, they are not miſled by their 


ſelf. love, or that they are not hindered by 
envy 


ä 
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envy from diſcerning the virtues of thoſe 
whom they look upon as rivals for happi- 
neſs; yet unleſs they could prove, that 
the mercies which they have received, as 
below their merits, they have no reaſon to 
complain. He that has more than he de- 
ſerves is not to murmur merely becauſe he 
has leſs than another. 

But when we judge thus confidently of 
others, we deceive ourſelves; we admit 
conjectures for certainties, and chimæras 
for realities. To determine the degrees of 
virtue and wickedneſs in particular men, is 
the prerogative only of that Being that 
ſearches the ſecrets of the heart, that knows 
what temptations each man has reſiſted; 
how far the means of grace have been af- 
forded him, and how he has improved or 
neglected them; that fees the force of 
every paſſion, knows the power of every 
prejudice, attends to every conflict of the 
mind, and marks all the ſtruggles of im- 
perfect virtue. He only, who gave us our 
faculties and abilities, knows when we err 
by inſurmountable ignorance, or when we 
deviate from the right by negligence or 
preſumption. He only, that knows every 
circumſtance of lite, and every motion of 


the 
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the mind, can tell how far the crimes, or 
virtues, of each man are to be puniſhed or 
rewarded. No man can ſay, that he is 
better than another, becauſe no man can 
tell, how far theother was enabled to reſiſt 
temptation, or what incidents might concur 
to overthrow his virtue. Nor are we able 
to decide, with much greater certainty, 
upon the happineſs of others. We lee only 
the ſuperficies of men, without knowing 
what paſſes within. Splendour, equipage, 
and luxury, are not always accompanied 
hy happineſs; but are more frequently the 
wretched ſolaces of a mind diſtracted with 
perplexities and haraſſed with terrors. 
Men are often driven, by reflection and re- 
morſe, into the hurries of buſineſs, or of 


pleaſure, and fly from the terrifying ſug- 


geſtions of their own thoughts to banquets 
and to courts. 

Proſperity and happineſs are very differ- 
ent, though by thoſe who undertake to judge 
of the ate of others they are always con- 
founded. It is poſſible to know that ano- 
ther is proſperous, that his revenues in- 
creaſe, that his dependents grow more nu- 
merous, that his ſchemes ſucceed, and his 
reputation advances. But we cannot tell 

| | how 
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how much all theſe promote his happi- 
neſs, becauſe we cannot judge how much 
they may engage his care, or inflame his 
deſires : how much he may fear his ene- 
mies, or ſuſpect his friends. We know not 
how much this ſeeming felicity may be im- 
paired by his folly, or his guilt; and 
therefore he that murmurs at the inequa- 
lity of human happineſs, or accuſes Provi- 
dence of partiality, forgets his own imper- 
fections, and determines rafhly, where he 
cannot judge. 

Let every one then whom God ſhall viſit 
with affliction humble himſelf before him, 
with ſteady confidence in his mercy, and 
unfeigned ſubmiſhon to his juſtice ! Let 
him remember that his fins are the cauſe 
of his miſeries, that his troubles are ſent to 
awaken him to reflection, and that the 
evils of this life may be improved to his 
eternal advantage, if inſtead of adding fin 
to fin, and charging God fooliſhly, he applies 
himſelf ſeriouſly to the great work of ſelf. 
examination and repentance. 

For ſurely the frailty of this life, and the 
uncertainty of all human happineſs, is 
proved by every view of the world about 
us, and every reflection upon ourſelves. 

Let 
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Let not death arreſt us in a ſtate of mind 
unfit to ſtand the trial of eternal juſtice, or 
to obtain the privileges of infinite mercy ! 
Let it not ſurpriſe us engaged in ſchemes 
of vanity, or wiſhes of empty pleaſure ! 
Let death, which may ſeize us now, which 
will ſeize us at ſome time, equally terrible, 
find us, whenever it ſhall come, animated 
with the love of God, ſubmiſſive to his eter. 
nal will, and diffuſed in univerſal charity 
and benevolence to our brethren, 

Let this inſtant begin a new life ; and 
every future minute 1mprove it ! Then, in 
exchange for riches, honours, or ſenſual 
delights, we may obtain the tranquillity of 
a good conſcience, and that peace of God 
hich paſelh all underſtanding. 


SERMON 
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EXODUS, Xx. I6. 


Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs again}t thy 
neighbour. 


Noruns is more common than for 
men to make partial and abſurd diſtinc- 
tions between vices of equal enormity, and 
to obſerve ſome of the divine commands 


with great ſcrupulouſneſs; while they vio- 


late others, equally important, without any 
concern, or the leaſt apparent conſciouſ- 
neſs of guilt. 

That to do our duty in part is better 
than entirely to diſregard it, cannot be de- 
nied ; and he that avoids ſome crimes, 
from the fear of diſpleaſing Gad, is doubt- 
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leſs far more innocent than he that has 
thrown off all reſtraint, has forgotten the 
diſtinctions of good and evil, and complies 
with every temptation. But it is a very 
dangerous miſtake, to conceive that any 
man, by obeying one law, acquires the li- 
berty of breaking another; or that all fins, 
equally odious to God, or hurtful to men, 
are not, with equal care, to be avoided. 

We may frequently obſerve, that men, 
who would abhor the thought of violating 
the property of another, by direct methods 
of oppreſſion or rapine, men, on all com- 
mon occaſions, not only juſt, but kind and 
compaſſionate, willing to relieve the neceſ. 
fitous, and active in the protection of the 
injured, will nevertheleſs invade the cha- 
racers of others with defamation and ca- 
lumny, and deſtroy a reputation without 
remorſe. 

If every day did not convince us, how 
little either good or bad men are conſiſtent 
with themſelves, it might be wondered, 
how men, who own their obligations to 
the practice of ſome duties, can overlook 
in themſelves the omiſſion of others equal- 
ly important, and enjoined by the ſame 


authority; and that thoſe who avoid 2% /, 
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becauſe they are forbidden % J/tea!, do 
not equally abſtain from calumny, ſince 
they are no leſs forbidden 10 bear falſe wit. 
neſs againſt their neighbour ; a prohibition, 
of which I ſhall endeavour to explain the 
nature, and enforce the neceffity by ſhew- 
ing, 

Firſt, What are the diflerent ſenſes, in 
which a man may be ſaid 2 bear falſe wit- 
neſs againſt his neighbour. 

Secondly, The enormity of the fin of 
bearing falſe wiineſs. 

Thirdly, What reflections may beſt en. 
able us to avoid it. 

The higheſt degree of guilt forbidden by 
this law of God, is falſe teſtimony in a 
literal ſenſe, or deliberate and ſolemn per- 
Jury in a court of juſtice, by which the life 
of an innocent man is taken away, the 
rightful owner firipped of his poſſeſſions, 
or an oppreſſor ſupported in his uſurpati- 
ons. This is a crime that includes robbe. 
ry and murder, ſublimed to the higheſt 
fate of enormity, and heightened with the 
moſt atrocious aggravations. He that robs 
or murders by this method, not only does 
it, by the nature of the action, with 
calmneſs and premeditation, but hy making 
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j the name of God a ſanction to his wicked. ſhe 
} neſs. Upon this it is unneceſſary to dwell he 
long, ſince men, arrived at this height of 
corruption, are ſcarcely to be reformed by vie 
argument, or perſuaſion ; and indeed fel. ous 
| dom ſuffer themſelves to be reaſoned with, dud 
4 or admoniſhed. It may be however pro- had 
[ per to obſerve, that he who is ever ſo re- gro 
1 motely the cauſe of any wickedneſs, if he on 
| really deſigns, and willingly promotes it, guif 
| is guilty of that action in the ſame, or and 
nearly the ſame, degree with the immedi- ten 
ate perpetrator ; and therefore he that hea) 
ſuborns a falſe witneſs, or procures ſuch a the 
one to be ſuborned, whether in his own © moc 
cauſe, or in that of another, is guilty of the how 
crime of perjury in its utmoſt extent. to le 
Nor is that man only perjured, who de- IT. 
: livers for truth what he certainly knows to may 
1 be falſe ; but he likewiſe that aſſerts what neigh 
he does not know to be true. For as an bidd 
oath taken implies, in the opinion of the titud 
magiſtrate who adminiſters it, a know- whic 


ledge of the fact required to be proved, he that 
| that, by offering himſelf as an evidence, J calur 
| declares himſelf acquainted with what he | mali, 
is ignorant of, 1s guilty of bearing falſe the b 
witneſs, fince, though what he ſwears Ye 

ſhould 
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ſhould happen to be true, it is not true that 
he knew it. 

Such remarks as theſe ſeem, at the firſt 
view, very trifling, becauſe they are obvi- 
ous, and yet are made neceſſary by the con- 
duct of mankind. Every man almoſt has 
had opportunities of obſerving, with what 
groſs and attleſs deluſions men impoſe up- 
on themſelves; how readily they diſtin- 
guiſh between actions, in the eye of juſtice 
and of reaſon, equally criminal ; how of- 
ten they hope to elude the vengeance of 
heaven, by ſubſtituting others to perpetrate 
the villainies they contrive; how often they 
mock God by groundleſs excuſes ; and 
how often they voluntarily ſhut their eyes, 
to leap into deſtruction. 

There is another ſenſe in which a man 
may be ſaid to bear falſe witneſs againſt his 
neighbour, a lower degree of the crime for- 
bidden in the text, a degree, in which mul- 
titudes are guilty of it; or, rather, from 
which ſcarcely any are entirely free. He, 
that attacks the reputation of another by 
calumny, is doubtleſs, according to the 
malignity of the report, chargeable with 
the breach of this commandment. 

Yet this is ſo univerſal a practice, that 

11 
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it is ſcarcely accounted criminal, or num. 


bered among thoſe fins which require re- 


pentance. Defamation is become one of 
the amuſements of life, a curſory part of 
converſation and ſocial entertainment.— 
Men ſport away the reputation of others, 
without the leaſt reflection upon the inju- 
ry which they are doing, and applaud the 
happineſs of their own invention, if they 
can increaſe the mirth of a feaſt, or ani- 
mate conviviality, by ſlander and detrac- 
tion. 

How eit comes to paſs, that men do not 
perceive the abſurdity of diſtinguiſhing in 
ſuch a manner between themſelves and 
others, as to conceive that conduct innocent 
in themſelves, which in others, they would 
make no difficulty of condemning, it is 
not eaſy to tell. Yet it is apparent, that 
every man is ſufficiently ſenſible, when his 
own character is attacked, of the cruelty 
and injuſtice of calumny; and it is not leſs 
evident, that thoſe will animadvert, with 
all the wantonneſs of malice, upon the mo- 
ral irregularities of others, whom the leaſt 
reflection upon their own lives kindles into 
fury, and exaſperates to the utmoſt ſeveri- 


ties of revenge. 
To 
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To invent a defamatory falſehood, to 
rack the invention for the ſake of diſguiſing 
it with circumſtances of probability, and 
propagate it induſtriouſſy, till it becomes 
popular, and takes root in the minds of 
men, is ſuch a continued act of malice, as 
nothing can palliate. 

Nor will it be a ſufficient vindication to 
alledge, that the report, though not wholly, 
yet in part is true, and that it was no un- 
reaſonable ſuſpicion that ſuggeſted the reſt. 
For, if ſuſpicion be admitted for certainty, 
every man's happineſs muſt be entirely in 
the power of thoſe bad men, whoſe conſci- 
ouſneſs of guilt makes them eaſily judge 
ill of others, or whom a natural, or habitu- 
al jealouſy inclines to imagine frauds or 
villainies, where none are intended. And 
it ſmall failings may be aggravated at the 
pleaſure of the relator, who may not, how- 
ever cautious, be made infamous and de- 
teſtable? A calumny, in which falſehood 
is complicated with truth, and malice is aſ- 
liſted by probability, is more dangerous, 
hut therefore leſs innocent, than unmixed 
forgery, and groundleſs invectives. 

Neither is the firſt author only of a ca- 
lumny a falſe witneſs againſt his neighbour, 

but 
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but he likewiſe that diſſeminates and pro- 
motes it; ſince without his aſſiſtance, it 
would periſh as ſoon as it is produced, 
would evaporate in the air without effect, 
and hurt none but him that uttered it. He 
that blows a fire for the deſtruction of a 
city, 1s no leſs an incendiary than he that 
kindled it. And the man that imagines he 
may, without a crime, circulate a calumny 
which he has received from another, may, 
with equal reaſon, conceive, that though it 
be murder to prepare poiſons, it may be 
innocent to diſperſe them. 

Many are the pleas and excuſes, with 


which thoſe, who cannot deny this prac- 
tice, endeavour to palliate it. They fre- 
quently aſſert, in their own juſtification, 
that they do not know the relation, which 
they hand about, to be falſe. But to thoſe 
it may be juſtly replied. that before they 
ſpread a report to the prejudice of others, 
they ought, if not to know that it is true, 
at leaſt to believe it upon Tome reaſonable 
grounds. They ought not to aſſiſt a ran- 
dum whiſper, or drive forward a flying 
tale ; they ought not eagerly to catch at 


an opportunity of hurting, or add weight 
to 
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fo a blow which may perhaps be unde- 
ſerved. 

It may happen indeed, that a calumny 
may be ſupported by ſuch teſtimony, and 
connected with ſuch probabilities, as may 
deceive the circumſpect and juſt; and the 
reporter, in ſuch cafes, is by no means to 
be charged with bearing falſe witneſs ; 
hecauſe to believe and diſbelieve is not in 
our power ; for there 1s a certain degree of 
evidence, to which a man cannot but yield. 
He, therefore, who is deceived himſelf, 
cannot be accuſed of deceiving others, and 
is only ſo far blameable, as he contributed 
to the diſhonour or prejudice of another, 
by ſpreading his faults without any juft 
occaſion, or lawful cauſe. For to relate 
reproachful truths, only for th: pleafure of 
depreſſing the reputation of our neighbour, 
is far from being innocent. The crime 
indeed doth not tall under the head of ca- 
lumny, but only differs from it in the 
falſehood, not in the malice. 

There is another occaſion made uſe of, 
by which, if this fault could eſcape from 
cenſure, many others might enjoy the 
ſame advantage. It is urged by ſome, 
that they do not adopt the tale, till it is 
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generally received, and only promote what 
they cannot hinder. But how muſt wicked- 
neſs be controuled, if its prevalence be a 
reaſon for compliance? Is it equitable and 
juſt to coaleſce with oppreſſors, becauſe 
they are already too powerful for the in- 
jured to reſiſt? Thus any man might vin. 
dicate rebellion, by affirming that he did 
not join with the rebels, till they were al- 
ready numerous enough to dethrone their 
prince, Thus a man may exempt himſelt 
from blame, for betraying his truſt, and 
ſelling his country, by alledging that others 
had already ſold it, and he only entered 
into the combination, that he might ſhare 
the reward of perhdy. But it requires few 
arguments to ſhew the folly of ſuch pleas 
as theſe. It is the duty of every man to 
regulate his conduct, not by the example 
of others, or by his own ſurmiſes, but 
by the invariable rules of equity and 
truth. Wickedneſs muſt be oppoſed by 
ſome, or virtue would he entirely driven 
out of the world. And who muſt oppoſe 
it in extremities, if, as it increaſes more, it 
be leſs criminal to yield without reſiſt- 
ance ? If this excuſe will vindicate one 
man, it will vindicate another; and no 

man 
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man will be found, who is obliged to 
maintain a poſt, from which others may 
fly without a crime, and to endeavour to 
reſorm the world, by which it is no re- 
proach to be vitiated. If this reaſoning 
were juſt, there might be a ſtate of general 
depravity, in which wickedneſs might loſe 
its guilt, ſince every man might be led 
away by predominant corruption, and the 
univerſality of vice become its own de- 
kence. | 
In ſuch a fituation indeed, there is a ne- 
ceſſity for an uncommon firmneſs and re- 
ſolut ion to perſiſt in the right, without re- 
gard to ridicule on the one hand, or inter- 
eſt on the other. But this reſolution muſt 
be ſummoned ; we muſt call up all our 
ſtrength, and awaken all our caution, and 
in defiance of iniquity, however warranted 
by faſhion, or ſupported by power, main- 
tain an unſhaken integrity, and reproach 
the world by a good example, if we cannot 
amend it. 

There 1s yet another way, by which we 
may partake, in ſo me meaſure, of the 
bin of bearing falſe witneſs. That he, who 
docs not hinder the commiſſion of a crime, 
involves himſelf in the guilt, cannot be de- 
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nied ; and that his guilt is yet more fla. 
grant, if, inſtead of obſtructing, he encour- 
ages it, is equally evident. He therefore 
that receives a calumny with applauſe, 
or liſtens to it with a filent approbation, 
muſt be at leaſt chargeable with conniving 
at wrong, which will be found no trivial 
accuſation, when we have conſidered, 


Secondly, the enormity of the fin of 
bearing falſe witneſs. 

The malignity of an offence ariſes, either 
irom the motives that prompted it, or the 
conſequences produced by it. 

I we examine the {in of calumny by this 
rule, we ſhall find both the motives and 
conſequences of the worſt kind. We ſhall 
find its cauſes and effects concurring to 
diſtinguiſh it from common wickedneſs, 
and rank it with thoſe crimes that pollute 
the earth, and blacken human nature. 

The moſt uſual incitement to defamas- 
tion is envy, or impatience of the merit, or 
ſucceſs, of others ; a malice raiſed not by 
any injury received, but merely by the 
light of that happineſs which we cannot 
attain. This is a paſſion, of all others moſt 
hurtful and contemptible ; it is pride com- 
plicated 
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plicated with lazineſs; pride which inclines 
us to wiſh ourſelves upon the level with 
others, and lazineſs which hinders us from 
purſuing our inelinations with vigour and 
aſſiduity. Nothing then remains but that 
the envious man endeavour to ſtop thoſe, 
by ſome artifice, whom he will not ſtrive 
to overtake, and reduce his ſuperiors to his 
own meanneſs, ſince he cannot riſe to their 
elevation. To this end he examines their 
conduct with a reſolution to condemn it; 
and, if he can find no remarkable debate, 
makes no ſcruple to aggravate ſmaller er- 
rors, *till, by adding one vice to another, 
and detracting from their virtues by de- 
grees, he has diveſted them of that repu- 
tation which obſcured his own, and left 
them no qualities to be admired or re- 
warded. 

Calumnies are ſometimes the offspring 
of reſentment. When a man is oppoſed 
in a deſign which he cannot juſtify, and 
defeated in the perſecution of ſchemes 
of tyranny, extortion, or oppreſſion, he ſel. 
dom fails to revenge his overthrow by 
blackening that integrity which effected it. 
No rage is more fierce than that of a vil- 
lain diſappointed of thoſe advantages 
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which he has purſued hy a long train of 
wickedneſs. He has forfeited the eſteem 
of mankind, he has burthened his con- 
ſcience, and hazarded his future happi- 


neſs, to no purpoſe, and has now nothing t 
to hope but the ſatisfaction of involving 1 
thoſe, who have broken his meaſures, in n 
misfortunes and diſgrace. By wretches * 
like theſe it is no wonder if the vileſt arts di 
of detraction are practiſed without ſcru- ar 
ple, ſince both their reſentment and their it 


intereſt direct them to depreſs thoſe, whoſe 
influence and authority will be employed 
againſt them. 8 

But what can be ſaid of thoſe who, 
without being impelled by any violence of 
paſſion, without having received any inju- 
ry or provocation, and without any mo- 
tives of intereſt, vilify the deſerving and 
the worthleſs without diſtinction; and, 
merely to gratify the levity of temper 
and incontinence of tongue, throw out 
aſperſions equally dangerous with thoſe of 
virulence and enmity ? 

Theſe always reckon themſelves, and 
are commonly reckoned by thoſe whoſe 
gaity they promote, among the benevolent, 
the candid, and the humane ; men with- 
out 
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out gall or malignity, friends to good hu- 
mour, and lovers of a jeft. But, upon a 
more ſerious eſtimation, will they not be, 
with far greater propriety, claſſed with 
the cruel and the ſelfiſh wretches that feel 
no anguiſh at ſacrificing the happineſs of 
mankind to the loweſt views, to the poor 
ambition of excelling in ſcurrility? To 
deſerve the exalted character of humanity 
and good-nature, a man muſt mean v; 
it is not ſufficient to mean noiſing. He 
muſt act and think with generous views, 
not with a total diſregard of all the conſe- 
quences of his behaviour. Otherwiſe, with 
all his wit and all his laughter, what 
character can he deſerve, but that of 7he 
fool, who ſcatters fire-brands, arrows, and 
death, and ſays, am I not in ſport 2. 

The conſequences of this crime, what- 
ever be the inducements to commit it, are 
equally pernicious. He that attacks the 
reputation of another, invades the moſt 
valuable part of his property, and perhaps 
the only part which he can call his own. 
Calumny can take away what is out of the 
reach of tyranny and uſurpation, and what 
may enable the ſufferer to repair the inju- 
ries received from the hand of oppreſfion. 

The 
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The perſecutions of power may injure the 
fortune of a good man; but thoſe of calum- 
ny muſt complete his ruin. 

Nothing can ſo much obſtruct the pro- 
greſs of virtue, as the defamation of thoſe 
that excel in it. For praiſe is one motive, 
even in the beſt minds, to ſuperior and dil. 
tinguiſhing degrees of goodneſs; and there- 
fore he that reduces all men to the tame 
ſtate of infamy, at leaſt deprives them of one 
reward which is due to merit, and takes 
away one incitement to it. But the effect 
does not terminate here. Calumny deſtroys 
that influence, and power of example, 
which operates much more forcibly upon 
the minds of men, than the ſolemnity of 
laws, or the fear of puniſhment. Our na- 
tural and real power is very ſmall ; and it 
is by the aſcendant which he has gained, 
and the eſteem in which he is held, that 
any man is able to govern others, to main- 
tain order in ſociety, or to perform any im- 
portant ſervice to mankind, to which. the 
united endeavours of numbers are requir- 
ed. This aſcendant, which when confer- 
red upon bad men by ſuperiority of riches, 
or hereditary honour, 1s frequently made 
uſe, of to corrupt and depraye the world, 

to 
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to juſtify debauchery, and ſhelter villainy, 
might be employed, if it were to be ob- 
tained only by deſert, to the nobleſt pur- 
poles. It might diſcountenance vanity. 
and folly ; it might make the faſhion co- 
operate with the laws, and reform thoſe 
upon whom reaſon and conviction have no 
force. 

Calumny differs from moſt other injuries 

in this dreadful circumſtance. He who 
commits it, never can repair it. A falſe 
report may ſpread. where a recantation 
never reaches; and an accuſation muſt 
certainly fly faſter than a defence, while 
the greater part of mankind are baſe and 
wicked. The effects of a falſe report can- 
not be determined, or circumſeribed. It 
may check a Hero in his attempts for the 
promotion of the happineſs of his country, 
or a Saint in his endeavours for the propa- 
gation of truth. 
Since therefore this fin is ſo deſtructive 
to mankind,” and, by conſequence, ſo detoſ- 
table in the fight of God, it is neceſſary 
that we enquire, 

Thirdly, What reflections may. beſt en- 
able us to avoid it. 


The- 
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The way to avoid effects is to avoid the 
cauſes. Whoever, therefore would not be 
tempted 10 bear falſe witneſs, muſt endea- 
vour to ſuppreſs thoſe paſſions which may 
incite him to it. Let the envious man 
conſider, that by detracting from the cha- 
racter of others, he in reality adds nothing 
to his own ; and the malicious man, that 
nothing is more inconſiſtent with every 
law of God, and inſtitution of men, than 
implacability and revenge. 

If men would ſpend more time in ex. 
amining their own lives, and inſpecting 
their own characters, they would have leſs 
leiſure, and leſs inclination, to remark with 
ſeverity upon others. They would eafily 
diſcover, that it will not be for their ad- 
vantage to exaſperate their neighbour, and 
that a ſcandalous falſehood may be eafily 
revenged by a reproachful truth. 

It was determined by our bleſſed Savi- 
our in a caſe of open and unconteſted guilt, 
that he who was without fault, ſhould ca/? 
the firſt ſione. This ſeems intended to 
teach us compaſſion even to the failings of 
bad men ; and certainly that religion 
which extends ſo much indulgence to the 
bad, as to reſtrain us from the utmoſt ri- 

gour 
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gour of puniſhment, cannot be doubted to 
require that the good ſhould be exempted 
from calumny and reproach. 

Let it be always remembered, that cha- 
rity is the height of religious excellence; 
and that it is one of the characteriſtics of 
this virtue, that it 7hinketh no ill of others ! 


SERMON 


SER M O N @2vHk 


(PREACHED AT ASHBOURN.) 


I CORINTHIANS, vi. 8. 


Nay, you do wrong and defraud, and that your 
Brethren. 


To ſubdue paſſion, and regulate deſire, 
is the great talk of man, as a moral agent; 
a taſk, for which natural reaſon, however 
aſſiſted and enforced by human laws, has 
been found inſufficient, and which cannot 
be performed but by the help of Reli- 

gion. | 
The paſhons are divided by moraliſts in- 
to iraſcible and concupiſcible; the paſſions 
of reſentment, and the paſſions of deſire. 
The danger of the iraſcible paſſions, the 
miſchiets of anger, envy, and revenge, 
every man knows, by evil which he has 
felt. 
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felt, or evil which he has perpetrated. In 
their lower degrees, they produce brutality, 
outrage, contumely, and calumny; and, 
when they are inflamed to the utmoſt, 
have too often riſen to violence and blood. 
ſhed. 

Of theſe paſſions, the miſchief is ſome- 
times great, but not very frequent; for we 
are taught to watch and oppoſe them, from 
our earlieſt years. Their malignity is 
univerſally known, and as univerſally 
dreaded. The occaſions ; that can raiſe 
them high, do not often occur and when 
they are raiſed, if there he no immediate 
opportunity of gratifying them they yield 
to reaſon, and perſuaſion, or fubſide by the 
ſoothing influence of time. 

Of the iraſcible paſſions, the direct aim, 
and preſent purpoſe, is the hurt, or miſery 
of another; of the concupiſcible paſſions, 
the proper motive is our own good. It is 
therefore no reproach to human nature, 
that the concupiſcible paſſions are more 
prevalent; for, as it is more natural, it is 
more juſt, to deſire our own good, than 
another's evil. f | 

The defire of happineſs is inſeparable 


from a rational being, acquainted, by ex- 
3 perience, 
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perience, with the various gradations of 
pain and pleaſure. The knowledge of dit- 
terent degrees of happineſs ſeems neceſſary 
to the excitement of defire, and the ſtimu- 
lation of activity. He that had never felt 
pain, would not fear it, nor uſe any pre- 
caution to prevent it. He who had been 
always equally at eaſe, would not know, 
that his condition admitted any improve- 
ment, and therefore could have no end to 
purſue, or purpole to proſecute. But man, 
in his preſent ſtate, knowing of how much 
good he is capable, and to how many evils 
he is expoſed, has his mind perpetually 
employed, in defence, or in acquiſition, in 
ſecuring that which he has, or attaining 
that which, he believes, he either does, cr 
ſhall, want. 

He that deſires happineſs muſt neceſfa- 
rily defire the means of happineſs, muſt 
wiſh to appropriate, and accumulate, 
whatever may ſatisfy his deſires. It is not 
ſufficient to be without want. He will try 
to place himſelf beyond the tear of want ; 
and endeavour to provide ſuture gratifi. 
cations for future wiſhes, and lay up in 
tore future proviſions for future neceſſi- 
ties. 

It 
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It is by the effect of this care to provide 
againſt the evils, and to attain the blef- 
lings, of life, that human ſociety has its 
preſent form. For this purpoſe profeſſi- 
ons are ſtudied, and trades learned; dan- 
gers are encountered, and lahour endured, 
For this reaſon every man educates his ſon 
in ſome uſeful art, which, by making him 
neceſſary to others, may oblige others to 
repay him what is neceſſary to himſelf. 
The general employment of mankind is to 
increaſe pleaſure, or remove the preſſure 
of pain. Theſe are the vital principles of 


action, that fill ports with ſhips, ſhops with 


manufactures, and fields with huſbandmen, 
that keep the ſtateſman diligent in attend- 
ance, and the trader active in his bufi- 
neſs. 

It is apparently the opinion of the civi- 
lized world, that he who would be happy 
muſt be rich. In riches the goods of life 
are compendiouſly contained. They do not 
enlarge our own perſonal powers ; but 
they enable us to employ the powers of 
others for our advantage. He who cannot 
make what he wants, will however eafily 
procure it, if he can pay an artiſt. He 
who ſuffers any remediable inconvenience, 

needs 
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needs not to ſuffer it long, if he can re- 
ward the labour of thoſe who are able to 
remove it. Riches will make an 1gnorant 
man prudent by another's wiſdom, and a 
weak man vigorous by another's ſtrength. It 
can, therefore, be no wonder, that riches 
are generally deſired ; and that almoſt 
every man is buſy, through his whole life, 
in gaining, or in keeping them, for himſelf, 
or his poſterity. 

As there is no defire ſo extenſive, or ſo 


continual in 1ts exertions, that poſſeſſes ſo 


many minds, or operates with ſuch reſtleſs 
activity; there is none that deviates into 
greater irregularity, or more frequently 
corrupts the heart of man, than the 


wiſh to enlarge poſſeſſion and accumulate 
wealth. 

In a diſcourſe, intended for popular 
inſtruction, it would be of little utility to 
mention the ambition of Kings, and diſ- 
play the cruelty of Conquerors. To flaugh- 
ter thouſands in a day, to ſpread deſolation 
over wide and fertile regions, and to car- 


ry rapine and deſtruction indiſcriminately 


from one country to another, can be the 
crime only of thoſe few who have ſceptres 
in their hands; and, even among them, 
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the wantonneſs of war is not very common 
in our days. But it is a ſufficient evidence 
of the power of intereſt, that ſuch acts 
ſhould ever have been perpetrated ; that 
there could ever be any man, willing to 
augment his wealth, or extend his power, 
by ſlaughter and devaſtation ; or able to 
perſuade himſelf, that he might purchaſe 
advantages, which he could enjoy only in 
imagination, at the expence of the lives of 
thouſands of his ſubjects, as well as his 
adverſaries ; of adverſaries that never had 
injured, or offended him, and of ſubjects 
whom it was his duty and his engagement 
to preſerve and to protect. 

Nor is it neceſſary to mention crimes, 
which are commonly found amongſt the 
loweſt of mankind, the crimes of robbery 
and theft. For, though they are too com- 
mon, their enormity is ſufficiently under- 
ſtood by the laws which are enacted 
againſt them, and ſufficiently menaced by 
the terrors which thoſe laws hold out. 
They are ſo apparently deſtructive of ſocial 
ſecurity, their conſequences are ſo eaſily 
perceived, and their perniciouſneſs ſo ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that to be ſuſpected 
of them 1s to be infamous ; and to be de- 

tected 
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tected in the commiſſion of them is to be 
expoſed to puniſhment, and often to death. 

But there is another mode of injuring 
the property of others, and of gaining un 
juſt advantages, which, though not equally 
liable, at all times, to puniſhment, with 
theft and robbery, is, in its own nature, 
equally criminal, and perhaps more perni- 
cious; therefore, equally open to the cen- 
ſures of reaſon and religion. This ſpecies 
of guilt is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of fraud; a word which, when uttered, 
really excites a due degree of deteſtation, 
and which thoſe, who practice it, perhaps 
diſguiſe to their conſciences by {till ſofter 
terms. 
But that ſuch diſguiſes may deceive the 
ſoul no longer; and that what is univer- 
ſally miſchievous may be totally abhorred ; 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 

Firſt, The nature of fraud, and the 
temptations to practiſe it. 

Secondly, How much it 1s contrary to 
the rules of religion, and how much it ob- 
ſtructs the happineſs of the world. 


The nature of fraud, as diſtin from 


other violations of right or property, ſeems 
to conſiſt in this, that the man injured is 
Y 2 induced 
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induced to concur in the act by which the 
injury is done. Thus, to take away any 
thing valuable, without the owner's know. 
ledge, is a heft; to take it away, againſt 
his conſent, by threats or force, is a robbe- 
ry ; to borrow it, without intention of re- 
turning it, is a fraud, becauſe the owner 
conſents to the act, by which it paſſed out 
of his own hands. 

All fraud, therefore, ſuppoſes deceit, ei- 
ther in the affirmation of what is falſe, or 
the ſuppreſſion of what 1s true ; for no 
man willingly wrongs himſelf. He muſt 
be deceived, either by falſe appearances of 
the preſent, or . by falſe promiſes of the 
future, by a diſplay of fictitious advan- 
tages, or an artful concealment of certain 
inconveniences. | 

As it often happens, that in committing 
a fraud,or perſuading a man to injure him- 
{elf, a conſiderable degree of {kill and dex- 
terity is required; the fraudulent are often 


conſidered, by themſelves and others, as 


poſſeſſing uncommon powers of under- 
ſtanding, ſo that, though the act itſelf is 
blamed, the artifice is admired. Conſci- 


ence is overpowered by vanity, and the 
ſhame 
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ſhame of guilt is loſt in the pride of 
ſubtlety and acuteneſs. 

It is to be feared, that the ſcience of 
over- reaching 1s too cloſely connected with 
lucrative commerce. There are claſſes of 
men who do little leſs than profeſs it, and 
who are ſcarcely aſhamed, when they are 
detected in impoſture. Such men live in- 
deed without reputation. They are conſi 
dered as exerciſing diſhonourable employ- 
ments, but they are ſtill tolerated; and, 
however they may be deſpiſed, are very 
rarely puniſhed. The whole practice of 
buying and ſelling is indeed replete with 
temptation, which even a virtuous mind 
finds it difficult to reſiſt. A merchant ſhall 
hardly keep himſelf from doing wrong, and an 
huck/ter ſhall not be freed from ſin. 

+ Many have ſinned for a ſmall matter ; 
and he that ſeeketh for abundance, will turn his 
eyes away. As a nail ſlicketh faſt between 
the joinings of the /lones, ſo doth ſin ſlick cloſe 
between buying and ſelling. 

Such is the cenſure of the Son of Sirach, 
which ſurely cannot be heard without 
alarm and terror. 


+ Eccleſiaſticus, xxvi. 2. 
+ Eccleſiaſticus, xxvii. 1, 2. 
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It is, however, by no means to be admit- 
ted, that all trade is neceſſarily fraudulent, 
or that all traders are diſhoneſt. Every 
kind of life has its peculiar dangers, which 
the negligent incur, and the wiſe eſcape. 
The danger of a trader, like that of others 
may be avoided by reſolution, vigilance, 
and prayer, by a conſtant reference of his 
actions to his eternal intereſt, and by the 


help of God, diligently implored. 


That the neceſſity of this vigilance may 


be more ſtrongly recommended, it is fit 
that we conſider, 

Secondly, How much the practice of 
fraud is contrary to religion, and how 
much it obſtructs the happineſs of the 
world. 

The great rule, by which religion regu- 
lates all tranſactions between one man and 
another, is, that every man ſhauld do to 
others what he would expect that others, in the 
ſame caſe, aul do to him. This rule is 
violated in every act of fraud. For, how- 
ever the children of the world may forgive, 
or applaud, themſelves, when they practice 
fraud, they complain very loudly, when 
they /uffer it. They then can clearly diſ- 


cern its baſeneſs, and its miſchief; and 
diſcover, 
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diſcover, that nothing deſerves praiſe but 
purity and goodneſs. 

The crime of fraud has this aggravation, 
that it 1s generally an abuſe of confidence. 
Robheries of violence are committed com- 
monly upon thoſe, to whom the robher is 
unknown. The lurking thief takes indiſ- 
criminately what comes by chance within 
his reach. But deceit cannot be practiſed, 
unleſs by ſome previous treaty, and gradual 
advance, by which diftruft is diſſipated, 
and an opinion of candour and integrity 
excited. Fraud, therefore, neceſſarily dil. 
guiſes life with ſolicitude and ſuſpicion. 
He that has been deceived, knows not af. 
terwards whom he can truſt, but grows ti- 
morous, reſerved, afraid alike of enemies 
and friends ; and loſes, at leaſt, part of 
that benevolence which is neceſſary to an 
amiable and virtuous character. 

Fraud is the more to be ſuppreſſed by 
univerſal deteſtation, as its effects can 


ſcarcely be limited. A thief ſeldom takes 


away what can much impoveriſh the loſer ; 
but by fraud, the opulent may at once be 
reduced to indigence, and the proſperous 
diſtreſſed ; the effects of a long courſe of 
induſtry may be ſuddenly annihilated, the 
proviſion 
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proviſion made for age may be withdrawn, 
and the inheritance of poſterity intercept- 
ed. | 

For the particular application of this 
doctrine, I am ſorry, that my native place 
ſhould afford an opportunity. But fince 
this ſociety has called me to ſtand here he- 
fore them, I hope no man will be offend- 
ed, that I do my duty with fidelity and 
freedom. Truth requires, that I warn you 
againſt a ſpecies of fraud, ſometimes found 
amongſt you, and that of a very ſhame. 
ful and oppreflive kind. When any man, 
whoſe contributions have had their due 
part in raiſing the fund for occaſional re- 
lief, is reduced by diſeaſe, or hurt, to want 
the ſupport which he has, perhaps, for ma- 


ny years, ſuppoſed himſelf gradually ac- | 


cumulating againſt the day of diſtreſs; 
and for which he has denied himſelf many 
oratifications ; at the time, when he ex- 
pects the beneficial effects of his prudence 
and parſimony; at that very time, every 
artifice is uſed to defeat his claim, and 
elude his right. He declares himſelf per- 
haps unable to work, by which nothing 
more can reaſonably be meant, than that 


he is no longer capable of labour equal to 


his 
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his livelihood. This man is found employ- 
ing the remains of his ſtrength in ſome 
little office. For this ſurely he deſerves to 
be commended. But what has been the 
conſequence ? He has been conſidered as 
an impoſtor, who claims the benefit of the 
fund by counterfeited incapacity ; and that 
feeble diligence, which, among reaſonable 
and equitable men, gives him a title to eſ- 
teem and pity, is miſapplied, and miſre- 


preſented into a pretence for depriving 


him of his right, and this done by judges, 
who vainly imagine they ſhall be benefit- 
ed themſelves by their own wicked deter- 
mination. 

It is always to be remembered, that a 
demand of ſupport from your common 
fund is not a petition for charity, but a 
claim to juſtice. The relief thus demanded, 
is not a gift, but a debt. He that receives 
it, has firſt purchaſed it. The denial of 
it, therefore, is a fraud and a robbery ; and 
fraud ſo much the more atrocious and de- 
teſtable, as, by its nature, it muſt always 
be practiſed on the poor. When this ſuc- 
cour is required, there is no place for fa- 
vour, or for reſentment. What is due muſt 
be paid, becauſe it is due. Other conſide- 
rations have here no weight. The amiable 
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and the perverſe, the good and the bad, 
have an equal right to the performance of 
their contract. He that has truſted the 
ſociety with his money, cannot, without 
breach of faith, be denied that payment, 
which, when he payed his contribution, 
was ſolemnly ſtipulated. 

It has been always obſerved by the wile, 
that it is every man's real intereſt to be 
honeſt ; and he who practices fraud, to the 
injury of others, ſhews, at the ſame time, 
how fraud may be practiſed againſt him- 
ſelf. Thoſe who have been forward in 
watching the ſteps of others, and have ob- 
jected to payment when it was required, 
may live to be themſelves watched, and 
excluded by a precedent, which their own 
fraudulence, or malice, has incited them to 
eſtabliſh. They will then feel the folly of 
wickedneſs, and know the neceſſity of pro- 
viding againſt the day of calamity by in- 
nocence and integrity ; they will wiſh that 
they could claim the kindneſs of others, as 
a recompence for kindneſs formerly exhi- 
bited by themſelves. 

Fraud is the more hurtful, becauſe the 
wrong is often without redreſs. As he 
that is wronged by fraudulent practices 


mult always concur in the act that injured 
him ; 
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him; it is not always eaſy to aſcertain the 
exact limits of his agency, ſo as to know 
preciſely how far he was deceived. This, 
at leaſt, is ſeldom to be done without an 
enquiry and diſcuſſion, liable to many le- 
gal delays, and eludible by many artifices. 
The redreſs, therefore, is often more per- 
nicious than the injury ; and while the 
robber lurks in ſecret, or flies for his life, 
the man of fraud holds up his head with 
confidence, enjoys the fruits of his iniquity 
with ſecurity, and bids defiance to detecti- 
on and to puniſhment, 

But this triumph, however he may eſ- 
cape human judicatures, muſt end with his 
life. The time will come, and will come 
quickly, when he that has defrauded his 
neighbour muſt ſtand before the Judge of 
all the earth, a Judge whom he cannot de- 
ceive ; and before whom, whatever he has 
taken wrongfully, without reſtitution, and 
without repentance, will lie heavy on his 
ſoul. 

« Let him, therefore, that has ſtolen, 
ſteal no more! let him who has gained by 


fraud, repent and reſtore, and live and die 


in the exerciſe of honeſty ! 


SERMON 


Eve. 


ee 


2 CORINTHIANS, ix. 7. 


Every man according as he purpoſeth in his 
heart ſo let him give, not grudgingly, or of 
neceſſity, for God loveth a cheerful giver. 


Tur frequency with which the duty of 
alms-giving has of late been recommend- 
ed; the perſpicuity with which it has, on 
many occaſions, been explained; the force 
of argument by which its neceſſity has been 
proved to the reaſon, and the ardour of 
zeal with which 1t has been impreſſed up- 
on the paſſions ; make it reaſonable to be- 
lieve, that it is now generally underſtood, 
and that very few of thoſe, who frequent 
the public worſhip, and attend with pro- 
per diligence to inſtruction, can receive 

much: 


TP 
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much information, with regard to the ex- 
cellence and importance of this virtue. 

But as moſt of the crimes and miſeries 
of our lives ariſe rather from negligence, 
than ignorance ; as thoſe obligations which 
are beſt known, are ſometimes, from the 
ſecurity to which the conſciouſneſs of our 
knowledge naturally betrays us, moſt eaſi- 
ly forgotten, and as the impreſſions which 
are made upon the heart, however ſtrong 
or durable they may at firſt appear, are 
eaſily weakened by time, and effaced by 
the perpetual ſucceſſion of other objects, 
which crowd the memory, and diſtract the 
attention; it is neceſſary that this great 
duty ſhould be frequently explained, that 
our ardour ſhould be rekindled by new 
motion, our conviction awakened by new 
perſuaſions, and our minds enlightened by 
frequent repetitions of the inſtructions, 
which, if not recollected, muſt quickly loſe 
thar effect. 

Every man, who has either applied him- 
ſelf to the examination of his own con- 
duct with care proportioned to the import- 
ance of the enquiry, or indulged himſelf in 
the more frequent employment of inſpect- 


ing the behaviour of others, has had many 
opportu- 
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opportunities of obſerving, with how much 
difficulty the precepts of Religion are long 
preſerved in their full force; how inſenſi- 
bly the ways of virtue are forſaken, and 
into what depravity thoſe, who truſt too 
much to their own ſtrength, ſometimes fall, 
by negleCting to preſs forward, and to con- 
firm their reſolution, by the ſame methods 
as they at firſt excited it. Innumerable 
temptations continually ſurround us, and 
innumerable obſtructions oppoſe us. We 
are lulled with indolence, we are ſeduced 
by pleaſure, we are perverted by bad ex- 
amples, and we are betrayed by our own 
hearts. No ſooner do we, in compliance 
either with the vanities, or the buſineſs, of 
life, relax our attention to the doctrines of 
piety, than we grow cold and indifferent, 
dilatory and negligent. When we are again 
called to our duty, we find our minds en- 
tangled with a thouſand objections ; we 
are ready to plead every avocation, how- 
ever trifling, as an exemption from the 
neceſſity of holy practices; and, becauſe 
we readily ſatisfy 97 /e/ves with our ex- 
cuſes, we are willing to imagine that we 
ſhall ſatisfy God, the God of infinite holi- 
neſs and Juſtice, who {ces the moſt ſecret 
motions 
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motions of our minds, who penetrates 
through all our hypocriſy, and upon 
whom dilinclination can be never impoſed 
tor inability. 

With regard to the duty of Charity, it 
is too common for men, of avaricious and 
worldly diſpoſitions, to imagine that they 
may be ſaved without compliance with a 
command ſo little agreeble to their inclina- 
tions; and therefore, though perhaps they 
cannot always refiſt the force of argument, 
or repel conviction at its firſt aſſault, yet, 
as they do not willingly ſuffer their minds 
to dwell upon reaſonings which they 
ſcarcely wiſh to be true, or renew, by fre- 
quent recollection, that ſenſe of their duty 
which they have received, they quickly re- 
lapſe into their former ſordid inſenſibility, 
and, by indulging every conſideration 
which can be applied to the juſtification of 
parſimony, harden their hearts, aud with- 
hold their hands ; and while they ſee the 
anguiſh of miſery, and hear the cries of 
want, can paſs by without pity, and with- 
out regard ; and without even feeling any 
reproaches from their hearts, pray to God 
for that mercy which they have themſelves 


denied to their {ellow-heings. 
One 
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One of the pleas, which is alledged in 
juſtiſication of the negle& of Charity, is 
inability to practiſe it: an excuſe, when 
real, to which no obje&tion can be made; 
for it cannot he expected, that any man 
ſhould give to another what he muſt him- 
ſelf want in the ſame degree. But this ex- 
cuſe is too frequently offered by thoſe who 
are poor only in their own opinion, who 
have habituated themſelves to look on thoſe 
that are above, rather than on thoſe that 
are below them, and cannot account them- 
ſelves rich, while they ſee any richer; men 
who meaſure their revenues, not by the 
wants of nature, but by the demands of va. 


nity; and who have nothing to give, only 


becauſe they will not diminiſh any particle 
of their ſplendour, nor reduce the pomp of 
their equipage; who, while their tables 
are heaped with delicacies, and their 
houſes crowded with feſtal aſſemblies, ſuf- 
ler the poor to languiſh in the ſtreets in 
miſeries and in want, complain that their 
ſortunes are not equal to the generoſity of 
their minds, and applaud their own incli- 
nations to Charity and Mercy: inclinati- 
ons which are never exerted in benefi- 
cence, becauſe they cannot ſpare any thing 


irom their appetitcs and their pride. 
7 Others 
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Others there are, who frequently delight 
to dwell upon the excellency of Charity, 
and profeſs themſelves ready to comply 
with its precepts, whenever proper objects 
ſhall be propoſed, and an opportunity of 
proper application ſhall be found; but 
they pretend that they are ſo ac inform- 
ed, with regard to the perverſion of Cha- 
rity, and diſcover ſo many ill effects of 
indiſtinguiſhing and careleſs liberality, 
that they are not ealily ſatisfied with 
the occaſions which are offered thera. 
They are ſometimes airaid of encourag- 
ing idleneſs, and ſometimes of countenanc- 
ing impoſture, and ſo readily find ohjec- 
tions to every method of Charity that can 
be mentioned to them, that their good in- 


clinations are of very little advantage to | 


the reſt of mankind ; but however they con- 
gratulate themſelves upon their merit, and 
ſtill applaud that generoſity by which ca- 
lamity was never ſoftened, and by which 
want never was relieved. 

But that all theſe imaginary pleas may 
be once more coniuted, that the opportuni. 
ty of Charity, which Providence has this 
day put into our hands, may not be ne- 
glected, and that our alms may be given 
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in ſuch a manner as may obtain accept- 
ance with the great Judge of all the earth, 
who has promiſed to ſhew mercy to the 
merciiul, 1 ſhall endeavour to lay before 
You, 

Firſt, the 1mportance and neceſſity of 
the practice of Charity. 

Secondly, The diſpoſition of mind,which 
is neceſſary to make our alms acceptable 
to God. 

Thirdly, the reaſonableneſs of laying 
hold on the preſent opportunity for the 
exerciſe of our charity. 

And, Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
the importance and neceſſity of the prac- 
tice ot Charity, The importance and ne- 
ceſſity of Charity is ſo evident, that as it 
might be noped that no proof could he ne— 
ccſlary, ſo it is difficult to produce any ar- 
guments which do not occur of themſelves 
to every reaſonable and attentive mind. 
For whither can we turn our thoughts, or 
direct our eyes, where we ſhall not find 
ſome motive to the exerciſe of Charity ? 

It we look up to heaven, which we have 
hcen taught to conſider as the particular re- 
dence of the Supreme Being, we find there 
gur Creator, our Preſerver. and our Judge; 

7. 2 our 
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our Creator, whoſe infinite power gave us 
our exiſtence, and who has taught us, by 
that gift, that bounty is agreeable to his 
nature; our Preſerver, of whoſe aſſiſtance 
and protection we are, every day and eve- 
ry moment, in need, and whoſe favour we 
can hope to ſecure only by imitating his 
goodneſs, and endeavouring the afſiſtance 
and protection of each other; and our 
Judge, who has already declared that the 
merciful ſhall obtain mercy, and that in 
the awful day, in which every man ſhal, 
be recompenſed according to his works, he 
that /owve// ſparingly ſhall reap alſo ſpar- 
ingly, 

If we caſt our eyes over the earth, and 
extend our obſervations through the ſyſtem 
of human beings, what ſhall we find but 
ſcenes of miſery and innumerable varieties 
of calamity and diſtreſs, the pains of fick- 
neſs, the wounds of caſualty, the gripings 
of hunger, and the cold of nakedneſs; 
wretches wandering without an habitati- 
on, expoſed to the contempt of the proud, 
and the inſults of the cruel, goaded for- 
ward, by the ſtings of poverty, to diſhoneſt 
acts, which perhaps relieve their preſent 


miſery, only to draw ſome more dreadful 
diſtreſs 
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diſtreſs upon them? And what are we 
taught, by all theſe different ſtates of 
unhappineſs ? what, but the neceſſity of 
that virtue by which they are relieved ; by 
which the orphan may be ſupplied with a 
father, and the widow with a defender; by 
which nakedneſs may be cloathed, and 
hckneſs ſet free from adventitious pains ; 
the ſtranger ſolaced in his wanderings, and 
the hungry reſtored to vigour and to eaſe ? 

If we turn from theſe melancholy pro- 
ſpects, and caſt our eyes upon ourſelves, 
what ſhall we find, but a precarious and 
frail being, ſurrounded on every ſide with 
danger, and beſieged with miſeries and 
with wants? miſeries, which we cannot 
avert by our own power, and wants which 
our own abilities cannot ſupply. We per- 
ceive ourſelves wholly unable to ſtand 
alone, and compelled to ſolicit, every mo- 
ment, the aſſiſtance of our fellow. creatures; 
whom perhaps our Maker enables us at 
preſent to repay by mutual kindneſs, but 
whom we know not how ſoon we my be 
neceſſitated to implore, without the capaci- 
ty of returning their beneficence. 

This reflection ſurely ought immediate- 
ly to convince us of the neceſſity of Chari- 


ty. 
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ty. Prudence, even without Religion, 
ought to admoniſh every one to aſſiſt the 
helpleſs, and relieve the wretched, that, 
when the day of diſtreſs ſhall come upon 
him une may confidently alk that aſſiſtance, 
which he himſelf, in his proſperity, never 
did deny. 

As it has pleaſed God to place us in a 
Rate in which we are ſurrounded with in- 
numerable temptations ; {9 it has pleaſed 
him, on many occaſions, to aflord us tem- 
poral incitements to virtue, as a counter- 
balance to the allurements of fin ; and to 
ſet before us rewards which may be obtain- 
ed, and puniſhments which may be ſuffer- 
ed, before the final determination of our 
future tate. As Charity is one of our moſt 
important duties, we are preſſed to its 
practice by every principle of ſecular, as 
well as religious, wiſdom; and no man 
can ſuffer himſelf to be diſtinguiſhed for 
hardneſs of heart, without danger of feel- 
ing the conſequence of his wickedneſs in his 
preſent ſtate; becauſe no man can ſecure 


to himſelf the continuance of riches, or of 


power; nor can prove, that he ſhall not 
himſelf await the afſiſtance which he now 
aentes, and perhaps be compelled to implore 

it 
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it from thoſe whoſe petition he now re- 
jects, and whole miſeries he now inſults, 
Such is the inſtability of human affairs, 
and ſo frequently does God aſſert his go- 


vernment of the world, by exalting the 
low, and depreſſing the powerful. 


If we endeavour to conſult higher wiſ. 


dom than our own, with relation to this 
duty, and examine the opinions of the reſt 
of mankind, it will be found, that all the 
nations of the earth, however they may 
difter with regard to every other tenet, yet 
agree in the celebration of benevolence, as 
the moſt amiable diſpolition of the heart, 
and the foundation of all happineſs. We 
ſhall find that, in every place, men are 
loved and honoured in proportion to the 
gifts which they have conferred upon man- 
kind, and that nothing but Charity can 
recommend one man to the affection of 
another. 

But if we appeal, as is undoubtedly rea- 
ſonable and juſt, from human wiſdom to 
divine, and ſearch the Holy Scriptures, to 
ſettle our notions of the importance of this 
duty, we ſhall need no further incite- 
ments to its practice; for every part of that 
ſacred volume is filled with precepts that 

direct, 
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direct, or examples that inculcate it. The 
practice of hoſpitality among the Patri: 
archs, the confidence of Job, amidſt his 
arflictions, ariſing from the remembrance 
ot his former Charity. 

The precepts of the Prophets, and the 
conduct of the holy men of all times, con- 
cur to enforce the duty of attending to the 
cries of miſery, and endeavouring to re- 
heve the calamities of lite. 

But ſurely all further proof will be ſu- 
perſeded, when the declaration of our 
bleſſed Redeemer is remembered, who has 
condeſcended to inform us that thoſe who 
have ſhewn mercy ſhall find mercy from 
him, that the practice of Charity will be 
the great teſt by which we ſhall be judged, 
and that thoſe, and thoſe only, who have 
given food to the hungry, and raiment to 
the naked, ſhall, at the final doom, be 
numbered by the Son of God amongſt the 
Bleſſed of his Father. 

There can nothing more be added to 
ſhow the neceſſity of the practice of Cha- 
rity ; for what can be expected to move 
him, by whom everlaſting felicity is diſre. 
garded ; and who hears, without emoti- 
on, never-ending miſeries threatened by 

Omn!- 
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Omnipotence ? It therefore now remains 
that we enquire, 


Secondly, 

How we may practice this duty, in a 
manner pleaſing to him who commanded 
it; or what diſpoſition of mind is neceſſa- 
ry to make our alms acceptable to God. 


Our Saviour, as he has informed us of 
the neceſſity of Charity, has not omitted 
to teach us likewiſe how our acts of Cha- 
rity are to be performed. And from his 
own precepts, and thoſe of his Apoſtles, 
may be learned all the cautions neceſſary 
to obviate the deceit of our own hearts, 
and to preſerve us from falling into fol- 
lies dangerous to our ſouls, while we ima- 
gine ourſelves advancing 1n the favour of 
GOD, 

We are commanded by Jeſus Chriſt, 
when we give our alms, to diveſt ourſelves 
of pride, vain-glory, and defire of ap- 
plauſe ; we are forbidden to give, that we 
may be ſeen of men, and inſtructed fo to 
conduct our Charity, that it may be known 
to our Father which ſeeth in ſecret. By 
this precept 1t 1s not to be underſtood, that 
we are forbidden to give alms in public, or 
where we may be ſeen of men ; for our 


Saviour 
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Saviour has alſo commanded, that our t] 
liaht ſhould fo ſhine before men, that they may + 5 
fee our good works, and glorify our Hather Fi 
 ewhach is in heaven. The meaning there. 2 
fore, of this text is not that we ſhould 7 
forbear to give alms in the ſight of men, th 
but that we ſhould not ſuffer the preſence of 
of men to act as the motive to our Chari. we 
ty, nor regard their praiſe as any object to 
our wiſhes ; a precept ſurely reaſonable ; ſor 
for how can that act be virtuous, which mẽ 
depends not upon our 672 choice, but up- fro 
| on that of e es, and which we ſhould not cor 
| have performed, it we had not expected tim 


that they would have applauded it? 

Of the ſame kind, though ſomewhat dif- 
ferent in its immediate, and literal accep- 
tion, is the inſtruction contained in the 
text, in which we are taught, by St. Paul, 
that every man ought to give according to 
the purpoſe of his own heart, not grudg- 
ingly, or of neceſſity; by which it is com- 
| manded, that we ſhould, as 'our Saviour 
had already taught us, lay aſide, in the 
diſtribution of our alms, all regard to hu- 

man authority; that we ſhould give ac- 
cording to the purpoſe of our own hearts, 
without reſpec to ſolicitation or influence; 

that 
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that we ſhould give, becauſe God has com- 
manded, and give cheerſully, as a proof of 
ready and uncompelled obedience ; obedi- 
ence uncompelled by any other motive 
than a due ſenſe of our dependence upon 
the univerſal Lord, and the reaſonableneſs 
of obſerving the law of Him by whom we 
were created. 

There are likewiſe other rules to be ob- 
ſerved in the practice of Charity, which 
may be gathered, at leaſt conſequentially, 
from the Holy Scriptures ; and which the 
common prudence of mankind at the ſame 
time evidently preſcribes. It is neceſſary 
that, in beſtowing our alms, we ſhould 
endeavour to promote the ſervice of God, 
and the general happineſs of ſocicty, and, 
therefore, we ought not to give them, with- 
out enquiry into the ends for which they 
are deſired; we ought not to ſuffer our be- 
neficence to be made inſtrumental to the 
encouragement of vice, or the ſupport of 
idleneſs ; becauſe what is thus ſquandered 
may be wanted by others, who would uſe 
our kindneſs to better purpoſes, and who, 


without our aſſiſtance, would perhaps pe- 
riſh. 


Another 
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Another precept, too often neglected, 
- Which yet a generous and elevated mind 
would naturally think highly neceſſary to 
be obſerved, is, that alms ſhould be given 
in ſuch a manner as may be moſt pleaſing 
tothe perſon who receives them ; that our 
Charity ſhould not be accompanied with 
infults, nor followed by reproaches ; that 
we ſhould, whenever it is poſſible, ſpare 
the wretched the unneceſſary, the morti- 
fying pain of recounting their calamities, 
and repreſenting their diſtreſs ; and when 
we have relieved them we ſhould never 
upbraid them with our kindneſs, nor recall 
their afflictions to their minds by cruel 
and unreaſonable admonitions to gratitude 
or induſtry. He only confers favours ge- 
nerouſly, who appears, when they are once 

conferred, to remember them no more. 
Poverty is in itſelf ſufficiently afflictive, 
and to moſt minds the pain of wanting aſ- 
ſiſtance is ſcarcely balanced by the plea- 
ſure of receiving it. The end of Charity 
is to mitigate calamities ; and he has little 
title to the reward of mercy, who attlicts 
with one hand, while he ſuccours with the 
other. But this fault, like many others, 
ariſes from pride, and from the deſire of 
tempora! 
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temporal rewards. Men either forget the 


common nature of humanity, and therefore, 


reproach others with thoſe misfortunes, to 
which they are themſelves equally ſubject; 
or they expect, from the gratitude, or ap- 
plauſe, of thoſe whom they benefit, that 
reward which they are commanded to hope 
only from their Father which is in hea- 
ven. 

Such are the rules of Charity, and ſuch 
the cautions required, to make our alms 
pleaſing to him, in whoſe name they ought 
to be given; and, that they may he now 
given not grudgingly, or of neceſſily, but 
with that cheerfulneſs, which the Apoſtle 
recommends as neceſſary to draw down the 
love of God upon thoſe by whom they are 
beſtowed, let us conſider, 

Thirdly, the reaſonableneſs of laying 
hold on the preſent opportunity for the 
exerciſe of our Charity. 

It is juſt that we ſhould conſider every 
opportunity of performing a good action 
as the gift of God, one of the chief gifts 
which God bcſtows upon man, in his pre- 
ſent fate, and endeavour to improve the 
bleſſing, that it may not be withdrawn 
from us, as a talent unemployed ; for it is 


not 
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not certain, that he, who neglects this call 
to his duty, will be permitted to live, till 
he hears another. It is likewiſe reaſonable 
to ſeize this opportunity, becauſe perhaps 
none can he afforded of more uſeful or be. 


neficial Charity, none in which all the va- I 
rious purpoſes of Charity are more com- t. 
pendiouſly united. v 
It cannot be ſaid, that, by this Charity, h 
idleneſs is encouraged ; for thoſe who are b 
to be benefited by it are at preſent incapable e 
of labour, but hereafter deſigned for it. ir 
Nor can it be ſaid, that vice is countenanc- it 
ed by it, for many of them cannot yet be a] 
vicious. Thoſe who now give, cannot he- e\ 
ſtow their alms for the pleaſure of hearing 
their Charity acknowledged, for they who re 
ſhall receive it will not know their benc- th 
factors. to 
The immediate effect of alms given on ly 
this occaſion, is not only food to the hun- cie 
gry, and clothes to the naked, and an habi- ca! 
| tation to the deſtitute, but what is of more ou 
I laſting advantage, mnſiruftio to the igna- eq 
rant, lee 
He that /pports an infant, enables him rel 
to live here ; but he that educates him, aſ- ast 
liſts him in his paſſage to an happier ſtate, he 


and 


1 


and prevents that wickedneſs which is, if 
not the neceſſary, yet the frequent conſequence 
of unenhghtened infancy and vagrant po- 
verty. 

Nor does this Charity terminate in the 
perſons vpon whom it is conferred, but ex- 
tends its influence through the whole fate, 
which has very frequently experienced, 
how much is to be dreaded from men, 
bred up without principles, and without 
employment. He who begs in the ſtreet, 
in his 77/anucy, learns only how to 7% there 
in his manhood; and it is certainly very 
apparent, with how much leſs difficulty 
evils are prevented, than remedied. 

But though we ſhould ſuppoſe, what 
reaſon and experience ſufficienty diſprove, 
that poverty and ignorance were calamities 
to thoſe only on whom they fall, yet ſure- 
ly the ſenſe of their miſery might be ſuti- 
cient to awaken us to compaſſion. For who 
can hear the cries of a naked infant, with- 
out remembering that he was himſelf once 
equally naked, equally helpleſs? Who can 
ſee the diſorders of the ignorant, without 
remembering that he was born as ignorant 
as they ? and who can forbear to reflect, that 
he ought to beſtow on others thoſe bene. 
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fits which he received himſelf ? Who, that 
ſhall ſee piety and wiſdom promoted by 
his beneficence, can wiſh, that what he 
gave for ſuch uſes had been employed in 
any other manner ? As the Apoſtle exhorts 
to hoſpitality, by obſerving that ſome have 
entertained Ange/s unawares, let us animate 
ourſelves to this Charity, by the hopes of 
educating Saints. Let us endeavour to re. 
claim vice, and to improve innocence to 
holineſs ; and remember that the day is 
not far diſtant, in which our Saviour has 
promiſed to conſider our gift to theſe little 
ones as given to himſelf ; and that hey 
20 have turned many to righteouſneſs ſhall 
ſhine forth as the ſun, for ever and ever. 


2 PETER iii. 3. 


Knowins this finſt, that there ſhall come in 
the laſt days Scoffers, walking after their 
own lufls. 


A Very little acquaintance with human 
nature will inform us, that there are few 
men who can patiently bear the imputati- 
en of being in the wrong ; and that there is 
no action, how unreaſonable or wicked 
ſoever it be, which thoſe, who are guilty 
of it, will not attempt to vindicate, though 
perhaps by ſuch a delence as aggravates 
the crime. | 

It is indeed common for men to conceal 
their faults, and gratify their paſſions in 
ſecret, and eſpecially, when they are firſt 
Aa initiated 
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initiated in vice, to make uſe rather of ar. 
tifice and diſſimulation, than audaciouſneſs 
and effrontery. But the arts of hypocriſy 
are, in time, exhauſted, and ſome unhappy 
circumſtance defeats thoſe meaſures which 
they had laid for preventing a diſcovery, 
They are at length ſuſpected, and by that 


curioſity which ſuſpicion always excites, 


\ cloſely purſued, and openly detected. It is 


then too late to think of deceiving man- 
kind by falſe appearances, nor does any 
thinz remain, but to avow boldly what 
can be no longer denied. Impudence is 
called in to the aſſiſtance of immorality ; 
and the cenſures which cannot be eſcaped, 
muſt be openly defied. Wiekedneſs is in 
itſelf timorous, and naturally ſkulks in 
coverts and in darkneſs, but grows furious 
by deſpair, and, when it can fly no farther, 
turns upon the purſuer. 

Such is the Kate of a man abandoned to 
the indulgence of vicious inclinations. He 
zuſtines one crime by another; invents 
wicked principles to ſupport wicked prac: 
tices ; endeavours rather to corrupt others, 
than own himſelf corrupted, and, to avoid 
that ſhame which a confeſſion of his crimes 


would bring upon him, calls erz! good, and 
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gd evil, puts darkneſs for light, and light for 
darkneſs. He endeavours to trample upon 
thoſe laws which he is known not to ob- 
{erve, to ſcoff at thoſe truths which, if ad- 
mitted, have an evident tendency to con- 
vict his whole behaviour of folly and ab- 
ſurdity, and, from having long neglected 
to obey God, riſes at length into rebellion 
againſt him. 

That no man ever hecame abandoned at 
once, 1s an old and common obſervation, 
which, like other aſſertions founded on ex- 
perience receryes new confirmation bv 
length of time. A man ventures upon 
wickedneſs, as upon waters with which he 
is unacquainted. He looks upon them with 
horror, and ſhudders at the thought of 
quitting the ſhore, and committing his life 
to the inconſtancy of the weather; but, by 
degrees, the ſcene grows tamiliar, his aver- 
hon abates, and is ſucceeded by curioſity. 
He launches out with tear and caution, al- 
ways anxious and appreheniive, left his 
veſſel ſhould be daſhed againii a rock, 
ſucked-in by a quick-ſand, or hurried by 
the currents beyond ſight of ſhore. But 
his fears are daily leſſening, and the deep 
becomes leſs formidable. In time he loſes 

A 2 al! 


( 356 
all ſenſe of danger, ventures out with full 
ſecurity, and roves without inclination to 
return; till he is driven into the bound. 
leſs ocean, toſſed about by the tempeſts, 
and at laſt ſwallowed by the waves. 

Moſt men have, or once had, an eſteem 
and reverence for virtue, and a contempt 
and abhorrence of vice; of which, whe. 
ther they were impreſſed by nature, im- 
planted by education, or deduced and ſet- 
tled by reaſon, it is at preſent of very lit- 
tle importance to enquire. Such theſe no- 
tions are, however they were originally 
received, as reaſon cannot but adopt and 
ſtrengthen, and every man will freely con- 


feſs that reaſon ought to be the rule of his 


conduct. Whoever therefore recedes, in 
his practice, from rules of which he al- 
lows the obligation, and ſuffers his paſſi- 
ons to prevail over his opinions, feels at 
firſt a ſecret reluQtance, is conſcious of 
ſome ſort of violence done to his intellec- 
tual powers ; and though he will not deny 
1im{elf that pleaſure which is preſent be. 
fore him, or that ſingle gratification of his 
paſſions, he determines, or thinks he deter- 
mines, that he will yield to no future 
wmptation, that he will hereafter reject all 
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the ſolicitation of his appetites, and live in 
ſuch a manner as he ſhould applaud in 
others, and as his own conſcience ſhould 


1 


approve in himſelf. 


Perhaps every man may recollect, that 
this was the temper of his mind, when he 
firſt permitted himſelf to deviate from the 
known paths of his duty, and that he never 
forſook them, in the early part of his life, 
without a deſign to return to them, and 
perſevere in them ; and that, when he was 
tempted another time, he complied, always 
with a tacit intention to add but this 
one more to his offences, and to ſpend the 
reft of his life in penitence and obedience. 
Perhaps there are very many among the 
moſt profligate, who frequently fill their 
conſciences, and animate their hopes, with 
views of a retormation to be ſincerely en- 
tered upon in ſome diſtant period of their 
lives, who propoſe to dedicate, at leaſt, 
their laſt years to piety, and at ſome mo- 
ments give way to wiſhes, that they may 
ſome time taſte the ſatisfaction of a good 
life, and die the death of the righetous. 

But theſe, however given up to their de- 
fires and paſſions, however 1gnorant of 
their own weakneſs, and preſumptuouſly 

confident 
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confident of their natural powers, have not 
yet arrived at the ſummit of impiety, till 
they have learned, not only to neglect, but 
to inſult, religion, not only to be vicious, 
but to ſcoff at virtue. | 

This ſeems to be the laſt effect of a long 
continued habit of ſin, the ſtrongeſt evi. 
dence of a mind corrupted almoſt beyond 
hope of a recovery. Wickedneſs in this 
Nate ſeems to have extended 1ts power 
from the paſſions to the underſtanding. 
Not only the deſire of doing well is extin- 
guiſhed, but the diſcernment of good and 
evil obliterated and deftroyed. Such 1s the 
infatuation produced by a long courſe of 
obſtinate guilt. 

Not only our ſpeculations influence our 
practice, but our practice reciprocally in. 
fluences our ſpeculations. We not only do 
what we approve, but there is danger leſt 
in time we come to approve what we do, 
though for no other reaſon but that we do 
it. A man is always defirous of being at 
peace with himſelf ; and when he cannct 
reconcile his paſhons to his conſcience, he 
will attempt to reconcile his conſcience to 
his paſſions ; he will find reaſon for doing 
what he is reſolved to do, and rather than 
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not walk after his own lufts, will ſeoff at 
religion. 

Theſe Scoffers may be divided into two 
diſtinct claſſes, to he addreſſed in a very 
different manner: thoſe whom a conſtant 
proſecution of their luſts has deluded into 
a real diſbelief of religion, or diverted 
from a ſerious examination of it; and 
thoſe who are convinced of the truth of 
revelation, but affect to contemn and ri- 
dicule it from motives of intereſt or va. 
nity. a 

I ſhall endeavour therefore to evince, 

Firſt, The folly of ſcoffing at religion 
in thoſe who doubt the truth of it. 

And, 
| Secondly, The wickedneſs of this prac- 
tice in thoſe who believe it. 

Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to evince the 
folly of ſcoffing at religion in thoſe who 
doubt the truth of it. 

Thoſe who in reality diſbelieve, or doubt 
of, religion, however negligent they may 
be in their enquiries aiter truth, generally 
profeſs the higheſt reverence for it, the 
lincereſt deſire to diſcover it, and the 
ſtrongeſt reſolutions to adhere to it. They 
will frequently aflert, and with good rea- 


ſon, 
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' ſon, that every man is valuable in propor- 
tion to his love of truth ; that man enjoys 
the power of reaſon for this great end, that 
he may diſtinguiſh truth from falſehood ; 
that not to ſearch for it is the moſt crimi- 
nal lazineſs, and not to declare it, in oppo- 
fition to the frowns of power, or the preju- 
dices of ignorance, the moſt deſpicable 
cowardice. 

When they declaim on this darling ſub- 
ject, they ſeldom fail to take the opportu- 
nity of throwing out keen inveCtives againſt 
bigotry ; bigotry, that voluntary blindneſs, 
that laviſh ſuhmiſſion to the notions of 
others, which ſhackles the powers of the 
ſoul, and retards the progreſs of reaſon ; 
that cloud, which intercepts our views, 
and throws a ſhade over the light of 
truth. : 

Such 1s the diſcourſe of theſe men ; and 
who, that hears it, would not expect from 
them the moſt diſintereſted impartiahty, 
the moſt unwearied aſhduity, and the moſt 
candid and ſober attention to any thing 
propoſed as an argument upon a ſubject 
worthy of their ſtudy ? Who would not 
imagine that they made it the grand buſt- 


nels of their lives to carry the art of rea- 
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ſoning to its greateſt height, to enlighten 
the underſtanding of the ignorant by plain 
inſtructions enforced with ſolid arguments, 
and to eſtabliſh every important truth up- 
on the moſt certain and unſhaken princi- 
ples? 

There ſeems to be nothing more incon— 
ſiſtent with ſo philoſophical a character 
than carcleſs vivacity and airy levity. The 
talents which qualify a man for a diſput- 
ant and a buffoon ſeem very different; and 
an unprejudiced perſon would be inclined 
to form contrary ideas of an argument and 
a jeſt, 

Study has been hitherto thought neceſ. 
ſary to knowledge, and ſtudy cannot well 
be ſucceſsfully proſecuted without ſolitude 
and leiſure. It might therefore be con- 
ceived that this exalted ſect is above the 
low employments and empty amuſements 
of vulgar minds ; that they avoid every 
thing which may interrupt their meditati. 
ons, or perplex their ideas; and that there- 
fore, whoever ſtands in need of their in- 
ſtructions muſt ſeek them in privacies and 
retirements, in deſerts or in cells. 

But theſe men have diſcovered, it ſeems, 
a more compendious way to knowledge. 

| They 
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They decide the moſt momentous queſtions 
amidſt the jollity of feaſts, and the exceſſes 
of riot. They have found that au adver. 
ſary is more eaſily filenced than coufuted. 
They inſult, inſtead of vanquiſhing, their 
antagoniſts, and decline the battle to haſt. 
en to the triumph. 

It is an eſtabliſhed maxim among them, 
that he who ridicules an opinion confutes 


it. For this reaſon they make no ſeruple 


of violating every rule of decency, and 
treating with the utmoſt contempt what. 
ever is accounted venerable or ſacred. 

For this conduct they admire them- 
ſelves, and go on applauding their own 
abilities, celebrating the victories they 
gain over their grave opponents, and loud- 
ly boaſting their ſuperiority to the advo- 
cates for Religion, 

As humility is a very neceſſary qualifi- 
cation for an examiner into Religion, it 
may not be improper to depreſs the arro- 
gance of theſe haughty champions, by 
ſhewing with how little juſtice they lay 
claim to victory, and how much leſs they 
deſerve to be applauded than deſpiſed. 

There are two circumiances which, ei- 
ther lingle or united, make any attain- 
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ments eſtimable among men. The firſt is 
the uſefulneſs of it to ſociety. The other 
is the capacity or application neceſſary for 
acquiring it. 

If we conſider this art of ſcoffing with 
regard to either of theſe, we ſhall not find 
great reaſon to envy or admire it. It re- 
quires no depth of knowledge, or intenſe- 
nels of thought. Contracted notions, and 
ſuperficial views, are ſufficient for a man 
who is ambitious only of being the author 
of a jeſt. That man may laugh who can- 
not reaſon; and he, that cannot compre- 
hend a demonſtration, may turn the terms 
to ridicule. 

This method of controverſy is indeed 
the general refuge of thoſe whoſe idleneſs 
or incapacity diſable them from producing 
any thing ſolid or convincing. They, who 
are certain of being confuted and expoſed 
in a ſober diſpute, imagine that by return- 
ing ſcurrility for reaſon, and by laughing 
moſt loudly, when they have leaſt to ſay, 
they ſhall ſhelter their ignorance from de- 
tection, and ſupply with impudence what 
they want in knowledge. 

Nor will the poſſeſſors of this boaſted 
talent or ridicule appear more to deſerve 


reſpect 
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reſpect on account of their uſefulneſs to 
mankind. Theſe gay ſallies of imaginati- 
on, when confined to proper ſubjects, and 
reſtrained within the bounds of decency, are 
of no farther uſe to mankind than to divert, 
and can have no higher place in ovr ef- 
teem than any other art that terminates in 
mere amuſement. 


But when men tre: ſeriods matters lu. 
dicrouſly, when they ſtudy, not for truth, 


but for a jeſt, when they unite the moſt 
awful and moſt trifling ideas, only to tickle 
the imagination with the ſurprize of no- 
velty, they no longer have the poor merit 
of diverting ; they ratſe always either 
horror or contempt, and hazard their 
higheſt intereſt, without even the low re. 
compence of preſent applauſe. 

That they hazard their higheſt intereſt 
can hardly bedenied, when they determine, 
without the moſt ſcrupulous examination, 
thoſe queſtions which relate to a future 
Nate; and none certainly are leſs likely to 
diſcuſs theſe queſtions with the care which 
they require, than thoſe who accuſtom 
themſelves to continual levity. 

The mind, long vitiated with trifles, and 
entertained with wild and unnatural com- 
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binations of ideas, becomes in a ſhort 
py time unable to ſupport the fatigue of rea- 
ſoning; it is diſguſted with a long ſucceſ- . 


#j fon of ſolemn images, and retires from ſe- 
” rious meditation, and tireſome labour, to 
T1 gayer fancies, and leſs difficult employ- 
* ments. 
"Io Beſides, he that has practiſed the art of 
bh ſilencing others with a Jeſt, in time learns 
: to ſatisfy himſelf in the ſame manner. Tt 
* becomes unneceſſary to the tranquillity of 
kt} his own mind to confute an objection ; | 
850 it is ſufficient for him if he can ridi- 
cule it. 
4 Thus he ſoon grows indifferent to truth 
ol or falſehood, and almoſt incapable of diſ- 
cerning one from the other. He conſi- 
oft ders eternity itſelf as a ſubje& for mirth, 
and is equally ludicrous upon all occa- 
T ſions. | 
BE x What deluſions, what Higotry, is equal 
o to this! Men neglett to ſearch after eter- 


ich nal happineſs for fear of being interrupted 
in their mirth. If others have been miſled, 
they have been m11:ed by their reverence 
for great authorities, or by firong preju- 

nd | £ 
dices of education. Such errors may be 
extenuated, and perhaps excuſed. They 
have 
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have at leaſt ſomething plauſible to plead, 
and their aſſertors act with ſome ſhow of 
reaſon. But what can the moſt extenſive 
charity alledge in favour of thoſe men 
who, if they periſh everlaſtingly, periſh 
by their attachment to merriment, and 
their confidence in a jeſt ? 

It is aſtoniſhing that any man can for- 
bear enquiring ſeriouſly, whether there is 
a GOD; whether GoD is quſt ; whether 
this life is the only fate of exiſtence; whe- 
ther GoD has appointed rewards and 
puniſhments in a future ſtate; whether he 
has given any laws for the regulation of 
our conduct here ; whether he has given 
them by revelation ; and whether the reli- 
gion publicly taught carries any mark of 
divine appointment. Theſe are queſtions 
which every reaſonable Being ought un- 
doubtediy to coniider with an attention 
ſuitable to their importance; and he, 
whom the conſideration of eternal happi- 
neſs or miſery cannot awaken from his 
pleaſing dreams, cannot prevail upon to 
juſpend his mirth, ſurely ought not to 
deſpite others for dulneſs and ſtupidity. 

Let it be remembered, that the nature of 
things is not altorable by our conduct. 

We 
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We cannot make truth; it is our buſineſs 
only to find it. No propoſition can be- 
come more or leſs certain or important, 
by being conſidered or neglected. It is to 
no purpoſe to wiſh, or to ſuppole, that to 
be falſe which is in itſelf true, and there- 
fore to acquieſce in our own wiſhes and 
ſuppolitions, when the matter 1s of eternal 
conſequence, to believe obſtinately without 
grounds of belief, and to determine with- 
out examination, is the laſt degree of folly 
and abſurdity. It is not impoſſible that he 
who acts in this manner may obtain the 
approbation of madmen like himſelf, but 
he will incur the contempt of every wile 
man ; and, what is more to be feared, 
amidſt his ſecurity and ſupineneſs, his fal- 
hes and his flights, He that fitteth in the 
heavens (hall laugh him to ſcorn; the Lord 
ſhall have him in derifion. 

Thus have I endeavoured to give a faint 
idea of the folly of thoſe who ſcoff at Reli- 
gion, becauſe they diſbelieve, and, by 
ſcoffing, harden themſelves in their diſbe- 
het. But I ſhall be yet more unable to 
deſcribe, in a proper manner, what I am to 
mention in the fecond place, | 


The 
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The wickedneſs of thoſe that believe 


Religion, and yet deride it from motives of 
intereſt or vanity. 

This is a degree of guilt againſt which it 
might ſeem, at the firſt view, ſuperfluous 
to preach, becauſe it might be thought 
impoſſible that it ſhould ever be commit- 
ted; as, in ancient ſtate, no puniſhment 
was decreed for the murderer of his father, 
becauſe it was imagined to he a crime not 
incident to human nature. But experience 
taught them, and teaches us, that wicked- 
neſs may ſwell beyond imagination, and 
that there are no limits to the madneſs of 
impiety. 

For a man to revile and inſult that God 
whoſe power he allows, to ridicule that 
revelation of which he believes the autho- 
rity divine, to dare the vengeance of omni- 
potence, and cry, am not [ in port!“ is an 
infatuation incredible, a degree of madneſs 
without a name. Yet there are men who, 
by walking after their own luſts, and in- 
dulging their paſſions, have reached this 
iupendous height of wickedneſs. They 
have dared to teach falſehoods which they 
do not themſelves believe; and to extin- 
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guiſh in others that conviction which they 
cannot ſuppreſs in themſelves. 

The motive of their proceeding is ſome- 
times a deſire of promoting their own plea- 
ſures, by procuring accomplices in vice. 
Man is ſo far formed for ſociety, that even 
ſolitary wickedneſs quickly diſgufts ; and 
debauchery requires its combinations and 
confederacies, which, as intemperance di- 
miniſhes their numbers, muſt be filled up 
with new Proſelytes. 

Let thoſe who practiſe this dreadful 
method of depraving the morals, and en- 
ſnaring the ſoul, conſider what they are 
engaged in! Let them conſider what they 
are promoting, and what means they are 
employing! Let them pauſe, and reflect a 
little, before they do an injury that can ne- 
ver be repaired, before they take away 
what cannot be reſtored ; before they cor- 
rupt the heart of their companion by 
perverting his opinions, before they lead 
him into fin, and by deſtroying his rever- 
ence for Religion, take away every motive 
to repentance, and all the means ot refor- 
mation! 

This is a degree of guilt, before which 
robbery, pvrjury, and murder, vaniſh into 
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nothing. No miſchief, of which the con- 
ſequences terminate in our preſent ſtate, 
bears any proportion to the erime of decoy- 
ing our brother into the broad way of eter- 
nal miſery, and ſtopping his ears againſt 
that holy voice that recalls him to ſalva- 
tion. 

What muſt be the anguiſh of ſuch a 
man, when he becomes ſenſible of his own 
crimes | How will he bear the thought of 
having promoted the damnation of multi- 
tudes by the propagation of known deluſi- 
ons! What laſting contrition, what ſevere 
repentance, muſt be neceſſary for ſuch deep 
and ſuch accumulated guilt ! Surely if 
blood be required for blood, a ſoul ſhall 
be required for a ſoul. 

There are others who deride Religion 
for the ſake of diſplaying their own 1ma- 
ginations, of following the faſhion of a 
corrupt and licentious age, or gaining the 
friendſhip of the great, or the applauſe of 
the gay How mean muſt that wretch be 
who can be overcome by ſuch temptations 
as theſe! Yet there are men who ſell that 
ſoul which God has formed for infinite 
{elicity, defeat the great work of their re- 


demption, and plunge into thoſe pains 
; which 


Cn 


which ſhall never end, leſt they ſhould loſe 
the patronage of villains, and the praiſe of 
fools. 

I ſuppoſe thoſe, whom I am now ſpeak- 
ing of, to be in themſelves ſufficiently con- 
vinced of the truth of the Scriptures, and 
may therefore, very properly, lay before 
them the threatnings denounced by God 
againſt their conduct. 

It may be uſeful to them to reflect be. 
times on the danger of fearing man rather 
than God ; to coniider that it ſhall avail a 
man nothing, if he gain the whole world, and 
Iofe his own ſoul ; and that whoever Mall be 
aſhamed of his Saviour before men, of him will 
his Saviour be aſhamed * his Father 
which 1s in heaven. 

That none of us may be in the number 
of thoſe unhappy perſons who thus ſcoff at 
the means of grace, and relinquiſh the hope 
of glory, may God, of his infinite mercy, 
grant, through the merits of that Saviour 
who hath brought lite and immortality to 
light! 
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PSALM cxlv. 9. 


The Lord is good to all, and. his tender mercies 
are over all his works. 


I N this devout, maſterly, and uſeful per- 
formance, the Author appears deeply ſen- 
ible of the divine greatneſs, and peculiarly 
tranſported with contemplating GoD's in- 
finite goodneſs ; even to that degree, that 
he cheerfully engages in, and abſolutely 
devotes himſelf to, the very important 
ſervice of adoring and obeying this Al- 
mighty, Unbounded, and moſt Benevolent 
Being. 

This his religion, as he intimates, was 
founded upon the moſt ſolid ground of 
reaſon ; for as the great Father and Lord 
of all is certainly matchleſs, and unrivalled 
in majeſty and in power, ſo is he diſinter- 

eſted, 
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eſted, wonderful, and glorious, in bounty 
and compaſſion ; averſe and flow to anger, 
but ready to receive, to favour and reward 
all who diligently ſeek, and faithfully ſerve 
him. The Lord is god to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works. 

In diſcourſing on this ſubject, I ſhall 
conſider, 

Firſt, Some arguments that ſupport, or 
prove it. 

Secondly, Illuſtrate its extenſive ſignifi- 
cation and import in ſome remarkable 
inſtances, and conclude with a practical 
application. 

Firſt, I am to conſider ſome arguments 
that eſtabliſh this ſentiment. 

Our great Lord and Maſter has taught 
us, that there is none good but one, that 1s 
God. By which expreſſion we may un- 
derſtand, that there is none ſo perfectly 
diſintereſted, ſo diffuſively, and ſo aſton- 
iſhingly good as God is. For, in another 
place, he inſtructs us both how to compre- 
hend, and rely on, this unchangeable and 
never-failing attribute of the divine na- 
ture ; reſembling it to, or repreſenting it 
by, an human quality or virtue, namely, 


the affection and tender regard of parents 
to 
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to their children. I ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifls unto your chit- 
dren, how much more ſhall your Hater, which 


is in Heaven, give good things lo them that aſh 
him © From whence it is obvious to remark, 


that as the humane and generous man has 
a peculiar tenderneſs for his more imme- 
diate deſcendants, and, proportionally to 
his power and influence, is willing and ac. 
tive to ſuccour and relieve the indigent, to 
divide care, leſſen miſery, and diffuſe hap- 
pineſs through the world ; inconceivably 
more affectionate is the eternal Parent un- 
to, and regardful of, all his intelligent crea- 
tures, truly diſpoſed, according to their 
rank of exiſtence, to promote their wel- 
fare; and beyond comprehenſion inclined 
to conduct them, through the greateſt 
variety of circumſtances, to the nobleſt 
perfection, and the higheſt degree of feli- 
city. In his righteous and benevolent na- 
ture there cannot poſſibly be the moſt diſ- 
tant tendency to caprice, ſeverity, or ſelf- 
iſhneſs ; for the multitude of ſharers, he 
knows, can never ſubtract from his inex- 
hauſtible fulneſs. He created to commu. 
nicate. In every evil which he prevents, 
he is pleaſed, and in all the good that he 

beſtows, 
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beſtows, he glories. His goodneſs dictated 
the beſtowing of exiſtence, in all its forms, 
and with all its properties. His goodneſs 
diſplays itſelf in ſuſtaining and diſpoſing 
of all things. His goodneſs connects un- 
numbered worlds together, in one ſpacious, 
valt, and unbounded univerſe, and em- 
braces every ſyſtem. His tender mercies are 
over all his Works. 

Without goodneſs, what apprehenfions 
could we entertain of all the other attri- 
butes of the Divine Being ? Without the 
utmoſt extent of benevolence and mercy, 
they would hardly be perfections, or ex- 
cellencies. And what would an univerſal 
adminiſtration produce, in the hands of an 
evil, or a partial, or malevolent direction, 
but ſcenes of horror and devaſtation? Not 
affliction and puniſhment for the ſake of 
diſcipline and correction, to prevent the 
offence, or reform the ſinner; but heavy 
judgements and dreadful vengeance, to de- 
ſtroy him; or implacable wrath and fiery 
indignation, to prolong his miſery, and 
extend the duration of his torture through 
the revolving periods of an endleſs eter- 


nity. 


Without 
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Without the moſt enlarged notions of 
an infinite and everlaſting goodneſs in the 
divine nature, an impenetrable gloom muſt 
hang over every mind, and darkneſs over— 
ſpread the whole face of being. Neither 
could any other conceivable ſentiment dif- 
perſe our ſuſpicions, or baniſh one of our 
guilty, or ſuperſtitious fears. For ſuppoſe 
he confined his goodneſs to a few, without 
any reaſonable cauſe or juſt ground, and 
we could be ſo whimfically partial to our- 
ſelves, as to conceit that we were of this 
ſele&t number; yet there could be no ſecu- 
rity of happineſs, not even to this little 
flock. He that choſe them by chance, 
might as accidentally abandon them ; and 
as the former was without reaſon or good- 
neſs, the latter might be without righte- 
ouſneſs or mercy. Therefore it is infinitely 


deſirable to think, and we are confident of 


the truth of our idea, that /e Lord is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over all his 
Works. 

For if he be ſelf-exiſtent, omnipotent, 
and poſſeſſed of perfect liberty ; if it be 
impoſſible for him ever to err, or mittake, 
in what is good and fitting, and if he enjoys 
an infinite ability to effect, with a thought 

only, 
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only, what ſhall always be for the greateſt 
ad vantage, he muſt be originally and eſ- 
ſentially, immutably and for ever good. 
Holy Scripture, as if beauty and good- 
neſs were ſynonymous terms, or inſepara- 
ble qualities, thus deſcribes him; Ho great 
7s thy goodneſs ! And let the beauty of the Lord 
our God be upon us. And, as if glory and 
goodneſs fignified the ſame thing, you find 
Exod. xxxlii. 18, 19, And he ſaid, I beſeech 
thee, ſhew me thy glory. To which the an- 
ſwer is, I «vill make all my gooaneſs paſs be. 
fore thee. And when, as it is written in the 
next chapter, the Lord deſcended, and pro- 
claimed his name, or publiſhed the attri- 
butes in which he is peculiarly delighted, 
what 1s this diſtinguiſhing name, or what 
theſe divine and glorious attributes ? The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 


long-ſuffering, and abundant in goodneſs and 


truth, keeping mercy for thouſands, forgiving 
iniquity, tranſgreſſim, and fin. The Apoſtle 
ſums up all theſe in one word, when he 
ſaith, God is love. Which leads me to the 
ſecond thing propoſed, 

Namely, to illuſtrate the extenſive ſigni- 
fication and import of this ſubje& by ſome 
remarkable inſtances. The Lord is good to 
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, and his tender mercies are over all His 
or ks. 

No bounds can be fixed to the divine 
preſence, nor is any part of illimitable 
ſpace without his inſpection, and active in. 
fluence. There is nothing remote, or ob- 
{cure to him, nor any exceptions to his ſa- 
vour among all the works of his hands. Far 
and wide then as is the vaſt range of ex- 
iſtence, ſo is the divine benevolence extend- 
ed ; and both in the previous trial, and 
final retribution, of all his rational and 
moral productions, The Lord is good to all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his works. 

In the firſt place, to illuſtrate this, we 
need only to take a tranſient view of the 
outworks of the viſible creation, a general 
ſurvey of the nature aad correſpondence of 
the various parts of this regular and grand 
machine, this finiſhed and ſtupendous fa- 
brick, in which every thing 1s contrived 
and concluded for the beſt. 

For do but imagine an appetite, or fa- 
culty, altered ; or a change m the object 


prepared to gratify it, in any reſpect. Sup- 


poſe a materia! alteration, or conſiderable 
difference in nature, and we ſhall eaſily 
perceive, it would be a manifald diſadvan- 

tage, 
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tage, either to individuals, or to the whole. 
Suppoſe the earth otherwiſe than it is, or 
the atmoſphere aud ſurrounding air to be 
varied, and in any degree more rarefied or 
more condenſed; ſuppoſe the element of 
water greatly increaſed, or conſiderably 
diminiſhed; or the Sun's blazing orb fixed 
nearer, and its vertical beams therefore 
ſtronger, or ſuppoſe it more remote, and 
its heat ſenſihly abated, the alteration 
would be a misfortune, if the difference 
did not terminate in miſery and deſtructi— 
on. So that from the preſent adjuſtment, 
proportion, and accommocation of all mat- 
ters in the wide creation, the conſequence 
is fairly drawn, and very evident, that God 
is good to all, and his lender mercies are over 
11 its WworRs. 

This is certain of the aw/ole of God's 
works, and is peculiarly apparent in man, 
the principal inhabitant of this earth. For, 
as his welfare, dignity, and ſatisfaction, 
nay his happineſs, and even the end of his 
being, depend on, and arife from, his regu- 
larity and conſtancy in virtue, what an in. 
finite concern hath the Deity expreſſed 
about it? What, that can confiit with li- 
berty, hath been omitted by ſupreme wiſ- 

dom, 
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dom, in this moſt important affair? To 
incline him to be moderate in all his gra- 
tifications, true pleaſure proceeds from no- 
thing elſe. To keep off intemperate in- 
dulgence, and to guard him againſt all 
voluptuous exceſſes, it is ſo ordained, that 
extravagance and inconvenience are near 
together, and that vice and pain are, 
though not immediate and inſeparable al- 
ſociates, never far aſunder; and that it is 
impoſſible for that ſoul to be calm and at 
eaſe, which iniquity has ſtained, and which 
impenitent guilt corrodes. 

The parts of man's body are wonderful- 
ly defigned, and curioully confiructed : 
regularly diſpoſed of, and moſt accurately 
proportioned for the ſafety and advantage 
of the whole. As apt as we may be to quar- 
rel with our nature, ſuppoſe an inſtinct was 
ſtruck out of our frame, or a ſingle paſſion 
taken from us; ſuppoſe our ſenſes any 
ways altered, by being either ſtrengthened, 
or impaired ; or even reaſon refined and 
abſtracted to ſuch a degree as to render us 
wholly negligent of food and raiment, ne- 
ceſſary exerciſes, and ſecular concerns; in 
any of cheſe inſtances, the imaginary 
emendation would be a real deficiency, 


and 
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and a proportionable deduction from the 
moment and quantity of our happineſs. 
It is evidently the ſame with reſpect to 
all the other creatures we are acquainted 
with. Their nature and condition, their 
qualities and circumſtances, are ſo adapted 
to one another, that, as the intellectual 
powers of a being of a more exalted nature 
would not probably ſuit an inhabitant of 
this lower world, ſo neither would the ca- 
pacities of human nature guide the fowls 
of the air, or conduct the beaſts of the field, 
to ſo much happineſs, as they find, by fol. 
lowing the motions and impulles of ſenſe 
and inſtinct. And if reflection, enlarged 
ideas, and moral diſcrimination, be denied 
them, it is plainly becauſe they would be a 


burthen and a misfortune, rather than a 


benefit to them. 

But theſe univerſal notices, and unde- 
niable teſtimonies of divine goodneſs, 
throughout the animated regions of earth, 
ſea, and air, in the propriety and ſuitable. 
neſs of creatures to their ſtate, and objects 
to their appetites, are too evident and obvi- 
ous to all men to need enlargement. God's 
works are all wonderful; and in wiſdom, 


and with goodneſs, hath he made them. 
I Second]y. 
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Secondly, This attribute is likewiſe il- 
luſtriouſly diſplayed in the divine provi- 
dence and government of the creation, 
though our faculties are too limited and 
ſcanty, and our views too narrow and im- 
perfect, to trace its ſecret and myſterious 
ways. 

An omnipotent ſupport, and a perfectly 
wiſe direction, are evident in the laws eſ- 
tabliſned, and regularly obſerved through 
all the divine productions in heaven above, 
or on the earth beneath. Neither have the 
moſt celebrated Philoſophers been able, 
with all their boaſted ſagacity, and after all 
their laborious reſearches into the volume 
of nature, to aſſign any other cauſe, but an 
inviible agency, and an immediate energy 
of Providence, for mutual attraction in bo- 
dies, and the determination of all portions 
of matter to their centre; for tlie great 
ſtrength of appetite, inſtinct, and ſagacity, 
in animals; that the prevalence and can- 
tinuance thereof ſhould be ſo preciſely and 
exactly commenſurate to the occalions 
which require them, and that they ſhould 
be no longer urgent, than for the time 
neceſſary, as in the affection for their 
young. All which do greatly illuſtrate 
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the wiſdom and goodneſs of God's admi- 
nifiration, and ſuperintending care. 

Holy writ elegantly and emphatically 
deſcribes the excellence of goodnels in the 
divine Providence in various places, parti- 
cularly in this Pſalm, of which my text 1s 
a part. Ie eyes of all wait upon thee thou 


giveſi them their meat in due ſeaſon. Thou 


opene/t thine hand, and ſatisfie/t the deſires of 
every living thing. Brhold (ſaith our bleſſed 
Saviour) the fowls of the air, for they ſow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barrs : 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Con. 
fider the lillies of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil no!, neither do they ſpin ; and yet I 
ſay unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was 
nt arrayed like one of theſe. Not one indi- 
vidual can be ſo minute and inconfiderable 
as to eſcape the notice of Heaven's all- ſur- 
veying eye; nor one ſo importantly large, 
and ſeemingly ſelf ſufficient as to ſubſiſt a 
moment without the divine ſupport. By 
him all things conſiſt: The Lord is good 19 
all, and his lender mercies are over all his 
drs. 

But Man appears the diſtinguiſhed 
charge of the beneficent Creator; and un- 
leſs Providence had conne ed rational be- 
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ings by the peculiar ſtrong ties of mutual 
obligation, perpetual dependency, and in- 
ſeparable intereſt, they would, of all crea- 
tures, be the moſt deſtitute and miſerable ; 
for there is not one that in the firſt ſtages of 
its exiſtence is ſo totally helpleſs, and ab- 
ſolutely inſufficient for its own preſervati- 
on, ſupport, or defence, as man. There- 
fore parental tenderneſs is both early and 
paſſionate, permanent and laſting. Our ſo- 
cial diſpoſitions aud affections are enlarged 
to the utmoſt limits, and continue with us 
in the concluding decays, and laſt end of 
this mortal lite ; that we may always love 
one another and glorify the Lord who 7s 
good to all, and whoſe tender mercies are over 
all his <uorks. 

The conſequences in the laſt place, 
which reſult from the arguments you have 
heard, are ſo obvious, that I make no 
doubt but your own thoughts have already 
anticipated them. Ingratitude among men 
hath, in every age, and in every region of 
the earth, been an object of general deteſ- 
tation, and univerſally accounted a glar- 
ing indication of depravity of heart. If 
the caſe ſtand thus among mortals, whoſe 


common intereſts require a reciprocation 
C c of 
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of kindneſs and beneficence, how greatly 
is the crime aggravated, when it is com- 
mifted againſt that Being, whoſe goodneſs 
towards the fons of men is perfectly diſin- 
tereſted ! The exertions of Divine Provi- 
dence in our behalf tend ſolely to our own 
welfare ; nor can any thing we do in re- 
turn contribute, in the ſmalleſt degree, to 
the augmentation of the happineſs of the 
Almighty BenefaCtor.” This unqueſtionably 
ought to be ſufficient to exact from us the 
moſt profound veneration, the moſt fervent 
gratitude, and implicit obedience to his 
facred laws. | 

David, after having enumerated the 
tender mercies of God, is penetrated with 
the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of devotion. My mouth 
(he exlaims) /hall ſpeak the praiſe of the 
Lerd ; and let all fleſh bleſs his holy name for 


erer and ever. Such was the tribute which 


the royal Pſalmiſt thought due to the 
Deity for the creation and preſervation of 
man. The debt 1s accumulated to us in an 
infinite proportion; for while we are 
bounden to the ſame return for the ſame 
benefits voluntarily conferred upon us, a 
grander obligation is ſuperadded to that 


for the means of grace, and for the hope of 


o/gry, Were the mercies of the Lord li- 
| mited 


1 


mited to the tenure of our preſent exiſt- 
ence, great and glorious as they are, the 
human mind would be clouded by the 
conſciouſneſs that a very few years muſt 
exclude us for ever from the participation 
of them. But fince the gracious rays of 
life and immortality have diſſipated the 
gloom that hung upon futurity, ſince, by 
the propitiatory ſacrifice of the Son of 
GoD, death is diſarmed of his ſting, and 
the grave deprived of its victory, divine 
goodneſs hath received its perfect conſum- 
mation. 

If gratitude, praiſe, and adoration, there- 
fore, be due to the Author of our heing for 
thoſe bleſſings which we enjoy at preſent, 
it is no leſs our higheſt intereſt ſo to uſe 
them in this previous ſtate of trial, that 
we may finally exchange them for thoſe 
purer and incorruptible treaſures reſerved 
for the righteous in the kingdom of hea. 
ven. z 

Which that we may all do, may that 
GoD who created and preſerves us grant, 
through the merits and mediation of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt! 
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I CORINTHIANS Xi. 29. 


He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eatck 
and drinketh damnation to himſelf. 


Tur celebration of the Sacrament is ge- 
nerally acknowledged, by the Chriſtian 
Church, to be the higheſt act of devotion, 
and the moſt ſolemn part of politive reli 
gion, and has therefore moſt engaged the 
attention of thoſe, who either profeſs to 
teach the way to happineſs, or endeavour to 
learn it, and, like all other ſubjects, fre- 
quently diſcuſſed by men of various inter- 
efts, diſpoſitions, and capacities, has given 
riſe to various opinions, widely different 

from each other. 
Such is the weakneſs of mankind, that 
one error, whether admitted, or detected, 
18 
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is very often the cauſe of another. Thoſe 
who reject any opinion, however juſty, are 
commonly incited by their zeal to condemn 
every poſition, in which they diſcover any 
affinity with the tencts which they oppoſe, 
of which they have been long accuſtomed 
to ſhow the falſehood and the danger, and 
therefore imagine themſelves nearer to 
truth and ſafety, in proportion as they re- 
cede from them. For this reaſon it 
ſometimes happens that in paſſionate con- 
teſts, and diſputations long continued, each 
controvertift ſucceeds in the confutation of 
his adverſary's poſitions, and each fails in 
the eſtabliſhment of his own. 

In this manner have writers, of different 
perſuaſions, treated on the worthineſs re- 
quiced of thoſe who partake of the Lord's 
Supper; a quality, not only neceſſary to 
procure the favour of God, and to give ef. 
ficacy to the inſtitution, but ſo ſtrictly en- 
joined in the words of the text, that to ap- 
proach the holy table without it, is to per- 


vert the means of ſalvation, and to turn 


prayer into fn. 

The ardour and vehemence with which 

thoſe are condemned, who eat and drink 

unworthily, have filled the melancholy, 
the 


1 


the timorous, and the humble, with unne- 
ceſſary terrors, which have been ſometimes 
ſo much increaſed by the injudicious zeal 
of writers, erroneouſly pious, that they have 
conceived the danger of attempting to 
obey this precept of our Saviour more for- 
midable than that of neglecting it, and 
have ſpent the greateſt part of their lives 
in the omiſſion of a duty of the higheſt 
importance; or, being equally terrified on 
either hand, have lived in anguiſh and 
perplexity, under a conſtant ſenſe of the 
neceſſity of doing what they cannot, in 
their opinion, do in an acceptible manner, 
and which of courſe they ſhall either do, 
or omit, at the utmoſt hazard of eternal 
happineſs. 

Such exalted piety, ſuch unfhaken vir- 
tue, ſuch an uniform ardour of divine af- 
fections, and ſuch a conſtant practice of 
religious duties, have been repreſented as 
ſo indiſepenſably neceſſary to a worthy re- 
ception of this ſacrament, as few men have 
been able to diſcover in thoſe whom they 
moſt efteem for their purity of life, and 
which no man's conſcience will perhaps 
ſuffer him to find in himſelf, and therefore 
thoſe who know themſelves not to have 


arrived 
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arrived at ſuch elevated excellence, who 
ſtrugg'e with paſſions which they cannot 


wholly conquer, and bewail infirmities, 


which yet they perceive to adhere to them, 
are frighted from an act of devotion, of 
which they have been taught to helieve, 
that it is ſo ſcarcely to be performed wor- 
thily by an embodied ſpirit, that it re- 
quires the holineſs of angels, and the un- 
contaminated raptures of Paradiſe. 

Thus it appeared, that, inſiead of being 


excited to ardent deſires of perfection, and 


unwearied endeavours after the utmoſt 
height of ſanctity, not only the ſenſual 
and the profligate were hardened in their 
wickedneſs, by conceiving a life of piety 
too hard to be borne, but the diffident and 
{crupulous were terrified into deſpair, con- 
ſidered vigilance and caution as unavailing 
fatigues, remitted their ardour, relaxed 
their diligence, and ceaſed to purſue what 
they could no longer hope to attain. 

| To remove theſe doubts, and diſperſe 
theſe apprehenſions, doctrines of very dif. 
ferent tendency have been induftriouſly 
promoted ; lower degrees of piety have 


been declared ſufficient, and the dangers of 


reception have been extenuated ; nor have 
any 
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any arts of interpretation been untried, or 
any conjecture, which ſagacity or learning 
could produce, been forgotten, to aſſign to 
the words of the text a ſenſe Jeſs to be 
dreaded by the unworthy communicant. 
But by theſe opinions, imprudently incul- 
cated, many have been miſled to conhder 
the Sacrament, as little more than a cur- 
ſory act of devotion ; the exhortations of 
the Apoſtle have loſt their efficacy, and the 
terrors of the Lord, with which he entorces 
them, have no longer repreſſed the licenti- 
ouſneſs of the profligate, or diſturbed the 
indolence of the ſupine. Religion has ſunk 
into ceremony; God, has, without fear» 
been approached with the lips, when the 
heart has been far from him; and the 
Supper of the Lord has been frequented 
by thoſe, of whom it could not be perceivy- 
ed, that they were very ſolicitous to avoid 
the guilt of unworthy communication. 
Thus have different interpretations of 
the ſame text produced errors equally dan- 
gerous, and which might have been equal- 
ly obviated, by a careful attention to the 
nature and inftitution of the Sacrament, 
an unprejudiced examination of the poſiti- 
on of the Apoſtle, and the compariſon of 


this 
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this paſſage with other comminattons ; a 
methods of enquiry, which, in the explica- m 
tion of doubtful texts of ſcripture, ought al 
always to be obſerved. and by which it 11 
may be proved, to the comfort of the de- pe 
preſſed, and the confirmation of the doubt - th 
tal, that the fin of unworthy reception, ih 
though great, is yet to be pardoned ; and pi 
to the reſtraint of the preſumptuous, and ha 
confuſion of the profane, that the prepara- pe 
N tion required 1s ſtrièt, though practicable, re 
4 and the denunciation ſuch as ought to ter- fic 
| rify the negligent, though not diſcourage fo 
| the pious. ha 
When eternal puniſhments are denounc- 
ed againſt any crime, it is always evident. of 
; ly the intention of the writer to declare ea 
f and enforce to thoſe, that are yet innocent, ar 
i the duty of avoiding them, and to thoſe m. 
a who have already committed them, the if 
| neceſſity of repentance, reformation, and to 
future caution. For it is not the will of ou 
God, that any ſhould periſh, but that all by 
ſhould repent, and be ſaved. It is not by of 
one act of wickedneſs, that infinite mercy ſuc 
will be kindled to everlaſting anger, and no 
the beneficent Father of the umverſe for C0) 
ever alicnated from his creatures ; but by un 
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a long courſe of crimes, deliberately com- 
mitted againſt the convictions of conſcience 
and the admonitions of grace; by a life 
ſpent in guilt, and concluded without re. 
pentance. ND drunkard or extorticner, ſays 
the Apoſtle, Mall mherit eternal life. Yet 
{hall no man be excluded from future hap- 
pineſs, by a angle inſtance, or even by long 
habits, of intemperance, or extortion. Re- 
pentance and new life will efface his crimes, 
reinſtate him in the favour of his judge, re- 
ficre him to thoſe promiſes which he has 
forteited,, and open the paths to eternal 
happineſs. 

Such is the crime of unworthy reception 
of the Holy Sacrament, by which e that 
eateth and arinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himſelf ; to which no 
man can come unprepared, or partake of, 
if he is diveſted of the intentions, ſuitable 
to ſo ſolemn a part of divine worſhip, with- 
out adding to the number of his fins, and, 
by a neceſſary conſequence, to the danger 
of his ſoul. But though the ſoul is, by 
ſuch an act of wickedneſs, endangered, it is 


not neceſſarily deſtroyed, or irreverſibly 


condemned. He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, contributes indeed, by eating 
and 
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aud drinking, to his own damnation, as he 
that engages in fraudulent, or unlawful 


commerce, may be ſaid, with great pro- 


priety, to traffic for damnation, or to ſet 
his ſoul to ſale; yet as it is certain, that 
fraud is not unpardonable, if it ſhall after. 
wards give way to juſtice, ſo neither is the 
proſanation of the Sacrament a crime, 
which the goodneſs of God cannot forgive, 
if it be ſuccceded by true devotion. The 
whole life of man is a ſtate of probation ; 
he is always in danger, and may be always 
in hope. As no ſhort fervours of piety, nor 
particular acts of beneficence, however ex- 


alted, can ſecure him from the poſſibility 


of ſinking into wickedneſs, fo no neglect of 
devotion, nor the commiſſion of any crimes, 
can preclude the means of grace, or the 
hope of glory. He that has eaten and 
drank unworthily may enter into ſalvati- 
on, by repentance and amendment; as he 
that has eaten and drank worthily may, by 
negligence or preſumption, periſh ever- 
laſtingly. 

This account of the guilt of unworthy re- 
ception makes it neceſſary to enquire, whe- 
ther by the original word in the text be 
meant, as it is trauflated, damnation, the 

eternal 
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eternal puniſhments of a future ſtate ; or, 
as it is more frequently interpreted, 
condemnation, temporary judgements, or 
worldly afflictions. For, from either ſenſe, 
the enormity of the crime, and the anger 
of God enkindled by it, 1s ſufficiently ap- 
parent. Every act of wickedneſs that is 


puniſhed with immediate vengeance, will, 


if it be aggravated by repetitions, or not 
expiated by repentance, incur final con- 
demnation; for temporal puniſhments are 
the merciful admonitions of God, to avoid, 
by a timely change of conduct, that ſtate in 
which there is no repentance, and thoſe 
pains which can have no end. So that the 
confident and preſumptuous, though it 
ſhould be allowed that only temporal pu- 
niſhments are threatened in the text, are to 
remember, that, without reformation, they 
will be only aggravations of the crime, and 
that at the laſt day, thoſe who could not 
be awakened to a juſt reverence of this di- 
vine inſtitution, will he deprived of the be- 
nefits of that death, of which it was eſta. 
bliſhed as a perpetual commemoration. 
And thoſe who are depreſſed by unneceſſa- 
ry terrors, may repel any temptations 
to deſpondency, by conſidering, that the 


Crime 


crime of unworthy communication is like 
all others, only unpardoned, where it is 
unrepented. 

Having thus ſhewn the danger incurred 
by an unworthy reception of the Sacra- 
ment, it is neceſſary to enquire how it 
may be avoided, and to conſider, 
| Firſt, What it is to eat and drink un- 
worthily. 

Secondly, By what means a man may 
become a worthy partaker of the Lord's 
Supper. 

Firſt, I am to conſider what it is to eat 
and drink unworthily. 

The unworthineſs with which the Corin- 
thians are upbraided by the Apoſtle, was, in 
part, ſuch, as the preſent regulated eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity, and the aſſiſt- 
ance which religion receives from the civil 
power, make it unneceſſary to cenſure, 
{ince it is not now committed even by the 
moſt preſumptuous, negligent, or profane. 
It was a practice amongſt them to aſſemble 
at the Holy Table in a tumultuous man- 
ner, and to celebrate the Euchariſt with 
indecency and riot. But though ſuch open 


profanation of this ſacred ordinance is not 


now to be apprehended, and, therefore, no 
man 
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man needs to be cautioned againſt it, yet 
the cauſe which produced it is ſuch, as we 
cannot too anxiouſly fear, or too diligently 
avoid ; for its influences are various and 
extenſive, and often weaken the efficacy of 
the Sacrament, though they produce no 
apparent diſorders in the celebration of it. 

The Corinthians fell into this enormous 
fin, ſays the Apoſtle, of diſcerning the Lord's 
Body, for want of diſcerning the import- 
ance and ſanctity of the inftitution, and of 
diftinguiſhing the Lord's Body, from the 
common elements of bread and wine ex- 
hibited on common occaſions of feſtive 
jollity. It is therefore the firſt duty of 
every Chriſtian to diſcern the Lord's Bo- 
dy, or to impreſs upon his mind a juſt idea 


of this act of commemoration, of the com- 


mands by which it is enforced, of the great 
ſacrifice which it repreſents, and of the be- 
nefits which it produces. Without theſe 
reflections, often repeated, and made habi- 
tual by long and fervent meditation, every 
one will be in danger of eating and drinking 
unworthily, of receiving the Sacrament 
without ſufficient veneration, without that 
ardent gratitude for the death of Chrift, 


and that ſteady confidence in his merits, 


hy 
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by which the Sacrament is made efficacious 
to his ſalvation ; for of what uſe can it be 
to commemorate the death of the Redecr:. 
er of mankind without faith, and without 
thankfulneſs? Such a celebration of the 
Sacrament fs nothing leſs than a mockery 
of God, an act by which we approach him 
with our lips, when our hearts are far from 
him ; and as ſuch infincerity and negli- 
gence cannot but be, in a very high de- 
zree, criminal, as he that eateth and drink- 
eth thus unworthily cannot but promote 
his own damnation, it is neceſſary to en- 


quire, 


Secondly, By what means a man may 
hecome a worthy partaker of the Lord's 
Supper. 

The method by which we are directed 
by the Apoſtle to prepare ourſelves for the 
Sacrament, is that of ſelt-examination, 
which implies a careful regulation of our 
lives by the rules of the Goſpel ; for to 
what purpoſe is our conduct to be examin- 
ed, but that it may be amended, where it 
appears erroneous and detective ? The du— 
ty of examination therefore is only menti- 
oned, and repentance and reformation are 
ſuppoſed, with great reaſon, inſeparable 

2 from 
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from it; for nothing is more evident, 
than that we are to enquire into the ſtate 


of our ſouls, as into affairs of leſs import- 
ance, with a view to avoid danger, or to 
ſecure happineſs. When we enquire with 
regard to our faith, whether it be ſuffici- 
ently vigorous or powerful, whether it re- 
gularly influences our conduct, reſtrains 
our paſſions, and moderates our deſires, 
what is intended by this duty, but that if 
we find ourſelves Chriſtians only in name, 
if we diſcover that the example of our di- 
vine Maſter has little force upon our con- 
ſtant converſation, and that God is ſeldom 
in our thoughts, except in the ſolemn acts 
of ſtated worſhip, we muſt then endeavour 
to invigorate our faith by returning fre- 
quently to meditate upon the objects of it, 
our creation, our redemption, the means of 
grace, and the hope of glory; and to en- 
lighten our underſtandings, and awaken our 
affections, by the peruſal of writings of 
piety, and, above all, of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. | 
If any man, in his examination of his 
life, diſcovers that he has been guilty of 
iraud, extortion, or injury to his neigh- 
bour, he is to make reparation to his utmoſt 
D d power. 
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power. If he finds malice or hatred lurking 
in his mind, he muſt expel them by a 
ſtrong reſolution never to comply with 
their motions, or ſuffer them to break out 


in any real a& of revenge. It he obſerves 
that he is often hetrayed, by paſſions, or 


appetites, into unlawful methods of grati. 


fying them, he muſt reſolve to reſtrain 
them for the future, by watching and faſt. 
ing, by a ſteady temperance and perpetual 
vigilance. 

But let him beware of vain confidence in 
his own firmneſs, and implore, by fervent 
and fincere prayer, the coo-peration of 
God's grace with his endeavours ; for by 
grace alone can we hope to reſiſt the num 
berleſs temptations that perpetually ſur. 
round us; by grace only can we reject the 
ſolicitations of pleaſure, repreſs the moti- 
ons of anger, and turn away from the al- 
lurements of ambition. And this grace, 
when ſincerely implored, is always grant- 
ed in a degree ſufficient for our ſalvation ; 
and it ought, therefore, to be one of the 
firſt parts of our preparation for the Sacra. 
ment, to pray for that grace, without 
which our examination itſelf will be uſe- 
leſs, becauſe, without it, no pious reſolu- 

tion 
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tion can be formed, nor any virtue be prac- 
tiſed. ; 

As, therefore, it is only by an habitual 
and unrepented unworthineſs that damna- 
tion is incurred, let no man be haraſſed 
with deſpondency for any paſt irreverence 
or coldneſs ! As the Sacrament was inſti. 
tuted for one of the means of grace, let no 
one, who ſincerely defires the ſalvation of 
his own ſoul, neglect to receive it ; and as 
eternal puniſhment is denounced by the 
Apoſtle againſt all thoſe who receive it un- 
worthily, let no man approach the Table of 
the Lord, without repentance of his former 
fins, ſteadfaſt purpoſes of a new life, and 
full confidence in his merits, whoſe death 
is repreſented by it. 


Da? SERMON 


S ER MON Will. 


(Preached on the 3oth of January.) 
JAMES iii. 16. 


IWhere envying and ſtrife is, there is confuſion. 


Tuar the life of man is unhappy, that 
his days are not only few, but evil, that he 
is ſurrounded by dangers, diſtracted hy un- 
certainties, and oppreſſed by calamities, 
requires no proof. This is a truth, which 
every man confeſſes, or which he, that de- 
nies it, denies againſt conviction. Accord. 
ingly we find the miſeries of our preſent 
ſtate lamented by Writers of every claſs, 
from the inſpired Teachers of Religion, 
who admoniſh us of our frailty and infeli- 
city, that they may incite us to labour after 
a better ſtate, where here is fulneſs of joy, 
and pleaſures for evermore to the vaineſt and 
looſeſt Author, whoſe deſign is to teach 
methods, not of improving, but of waſting 
time, and whoſe doctrine St. Paul, ſpeaking 
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in a borrowed character, has well expreſſed 
in one ſhort ſentence, Let us eat and drink, 
for 10-morrow we die. | 
When ſuch is the condition of beings, 
not brute and ſavage, but endowed with 
reaſon, and united in ſociety, who would 
not expect that they ſhould join in a per- 
petual confederacy againſt the certain, or 
fortuitous, troubles to which they are ex- 
poſed ? that they ſhould univerſally co- 
operate in the promotion of univerſal feli. 
city? that every man ſhould eaſily diſco- 
ver that his own happineſs 1s connected 
with that of every other man ? that thou- 
ſands and millions ſhould continue toge- 
ther, as partakers of one common nature ? 
and that every eye ſhould be vigilant, and 
every hand active, for the confirmation of 
eaſe, and the prevention of misfortune ? 
This expectation might he formed by 
ſpeculative wiſdom, but experience will 
ſoon diſſipate the pleaſing illuſion. A flight 
ſurvey of life will ſhew that, inſtead of 
hoping to be happy in the general felicity, 
every man purſues a private and independ- 
ent intereſt, propoſes to himſelf ſome pecu. 
liar convenience, and prizes it more, as 
it is leſs attainable by others. 
When 
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When the ties of ſociety are thus broken, 
and the general good of mankind is ſubdi- 
vided into the ſeparate advantages of indi- 
viduals, it muſt neceſſarily happen, that 
many will defire what few can poſſeſs, and 


conſequently, that ſome will be fortunate 


by the diſappointment, or defeat, of others, 
and ſince no man ſuffers diſappointment 
without pain, that one muſt become miſe- 
rable by another's happinels, 

This is however the natural condition of 
human life. As it is not poſſible for a be- 
ing, neceſſitous and inſufficient as man, to 
act wholly without regard to his intereſt, 
ſo it is difficult for him to place his inte- 
reſt at ſuch a diſtance from him, as to act, 
with conſtant and uniform diligence, in 
hopes only of happineſs flowing back upon 
him in its circulation through a whole 
community, to ſeek his own good, only by 
ſeeking the good of all others, of many 
whom he cannot know, and of many whom 
he cannot love. Such a diffuſion of inter- 
eſt, ſuch ſublimation of ſelf-love is to all 
difficult, becauſe it ſo places the end at a 
great diſtance from the endeavour ; it is to 
many impoſſible, becauſe to many the end, 
thus removed, will be out of fight. And 

ſo 
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ſo great are the numbers of thoſe whoſe 
views either nature has bounded, or cor- 
ruption has contracted, that whoever la- 
bours only for the public, will ſoon be left 
to labour alone, and driven from his atten- 
tion to the univerſe, which his fingle care 
will very little benefit, to the inſpe&ion of 
his own buſineſs, and the proſecution of 
his private wiſhes. Every man has, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, wants which cannot 
wait for public plenty, and vexations which 
F muſt be quieted before the days of univer- 
þ fal peace. And no man can live only for 
| others, unleſs he could perſuade others to 
live only for him. 
The miſery of the world, therefore, ſo 


4 far as it ariſes from the inequality of con- j 
} ditions, is incurable. There are deſires, e 
which almoſt all feel, but which all cannot 0 
gratify. Every man may, without a crime, a 
ſtudy his own happineſs, if he be careful 0 
not to impede, by deſign, the happineſs of p 
others. In the race of life, ſome muſt gain d 
the prize, and others muſt loſe it; hut the fi 
prize is honeftly gained by him who out- n 
runs his competitor, without endeavouring n 
to overthrow him. fe 
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In the proſecution of private intereſt, 
which Providence has either ordained, or 
permitted, there muſt neceſſarily be ſome 
kind of ſtrife. Where bleſſings are thrown 
before us, as the reward of induſtry, there 
muſt be a conſtant ſtruggle of emulation, 
But this ſtrife would be without confuſion, 
if it were regulated by reaſon and religi- 
on, if men would endeavour after lawful 
ends by lawful means. 

But as there is a laudable defire of meli- 
orating the condition of life, which com- 
munities may not only allow, but encour- 
age, as the parent of uſeful arts, by which 
firſt neceſſity was ſupplied ; and conveni- 
encies will always be multiplied ; as there 
is likewiſe an honeſt contention for prefer- 
ence and ſuperiority, by which the powers 
of greater minds are puſhed into action, 
and the antient boundaries of ſcience are 
overpaſt ; ſo there is likewiſe a ftrife, of a 
pernicious and deſtructive kind, which daily 
diſturbs the quiet of individuals, and too 
frequently obſtructs, or diſturbs the happi- 
neſs of nations; a ſtrife which always ter- 
minates in confuſion, and which it is there. 
fore every man's duty to avoid himſelf, 

and 
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and every man's intereſt to repreſs in 


others. 
This /?rife, of which cometh confuſion, 


the Apoſtle has, in his prohibition, joined 


with envying. And daily experience will 
prove, that he has joined them with great 
propriety ; for perhaps there has ſeldom 
been any great and laſting firife in the 
world, of which envy was not either the 
original motive, or the moſt forcible in- 
centive, The ravages of religious enthu- 
fiaſts, and the wars kindled by difference 
of opinions, may perhaps be conſidered as 
calamities, which cannot properly be im- 
puted to envy ; yet even theſe may often 
be juſtly ſuſpected of riſing from no high- 
er, or nobler cauſes, A man convinced of 
the truth of his own tenets, wiſhing the 
happineſs of others, and conſidering happi- 
neſs as the certain conſequence of truth, is 
neceſſarily prompted to extend his opinions, 
and to All the world with proſelytes. But 
ſurely pure zeal cannot carry him beyond 
warm diſpute, and earneſt exhortation ; 
becauſe by diſpute and exhortaion alone 
can real proſelytes be made. Violence may 
extort confeſſion from the tongue, but the 


mind muft remain unchanged. Opinion, 
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whether falſe or true, whether founded on 
evidence, or raiſed by prejudice, ſtands 
equally unſhaken in the tempeſts of com- 
motion, and ſets at defiance the flames of 
hoſtility, and the ſword of perſecution. 

No man, whole reaſon is not darkened 
by ſome inordinate perturbation of mind, 
can poſſibly judge ſo abſurdly of beings, 
partakers of the ſame nature with himſelf, 
as to imagine that any opinion can be re- 
commended by cruelty and miſchief, or 
that he, who cannot perceive the force of 
argument, will be more efficaciouſly in- 
ſtructed by penalties and tortures. The 
power of puniſhment is to lence, not to 
confute. It, therefore, can never ſerve for 
the effectual propagation, or obſtruction, 
of doctrines. It may indeed ſometimes 
hinder the diſſemination of falſehood, and 
check the progreſs of error, but can never 
promote the reception of truth. 

Whenever, therefore, we find the teach. 
er, jealous of the honour of his ſect, and 
apparently more ſolicitous to ſee his opi- 
nions eſtabliſhed than approved, we may 
conclude, that he has added envy to his 
zeal ; and that he feels more pain from 
the 
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the want of victory, than pleaſure from the 
enjoyment of truth. 

It is the preſent mode of ſpeculation to 
charge thele men with total hypocriſy, as 
wretches who have no other deſign but 
that of temporal advancement, and confi. 
der religion only as one of the means by 
which power is gained, or wealth accumu— 
lated. But this charge, whatever may have 
been the depravity of ſingle perſons, is by 
no means generally true. The perſecutor 
and enthuſiaſt have often been ſuperior to 
the deſire of worldly poſſeſſions, or, at leaſt, 
have heen ahſtracted from it by ſtronger 
paſſions. There is a kind of mercantile 
ſpeculation, which aſcribes every action to 
intereſt, and conſiders intereſt as only ano- 
ther name for pecuniary advantage. But 
the boundleſs variety of human affections 
is not to be thus eahly circumſcribed. 
Cauſes and effects, motives and actions, are 
complicated and diverſified without end. 
Many men make party ſubſervient to per- 
ſonal purpoſes; and many likewiſe ſuffer 
all private conſiderations to be abſorbed 
and loſt in their zeal for ſome public cauſe. 
But envy ſtill operates, however various 
in its appearance, however diſguiſed by 


ſpecious 
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ſpecious pretences, or however removed 
from notice by intermediate cauſes. All 
violence, beyond the neceſſity of ſelf-de- 
fence, is incited by the defire of humbling 
the opponents, and, whenever it is applied 
to the deciſion of religious queſtions, aims 
at conqueſt, rather than converſion. 

Since, therefore, envy is found to ope- 
rate ſo often, and ſo ſecretly, and the /trife 
which ariſes from it is certain to end in 
confuſion, it is ſurely the duty of every 
man, who deſires the proſperity of his 
country, as connected with a particular 
community, or the general happineſs of 
the world, as allied to general humanity, 

Firſt, To conſider, by what tokens he 
may diſcover in himſelf, or others, that 
ſtrife which ſprings from envy, and ends in 
confuſion. 

Secondly, What are the evils, produced 
by that confuſion, which proceeds from 
ſtrife. 

Firſt, Let us confider, by what tokens we 
may diſcover in ourſelves, or others, that 


ſtrife which ſprings from envy, and ends in 


confuſion. 
That firife may well be ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from ſome corrupt paſſion, which is 


carried 
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carried on with vehemence, diſproportioned 
to the importance of the end openly pro- 
poſed. Men naturally value eaſe and tran- 
quillity at a very high rate, and will not, 
on very {mall cauſes, either fuffer labour, 
or excite oppoſition. When, therefore, any 
man voluntarily engages in taſks of diffi- 
culty, and incurs danger, or ſuffers hard. 
ſhips, it muſt be imaged that he propofes 
to himſelf ſome reward, more than equi- 
valent to the comforts which he thus re. 
figns, and of which he ſeems to triumph 
in the reſignation ; and if it cannot be 
found, that his labours tend to the advance- 
ment of ſome end, worthy of ſo much aſ- 
fiduity, he may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have 
formed to himſelf ſome imaginary inter. 
eſt, and to ſeek his gratification, not in 
that which he himſelf gains, but which 
another loſes. 

It is a token that ſtrife proceeds from 
unlawful motives, when it is proſecuted by 
unlawful means. He that ſeeks only the 
Tight, and only for the ſake of right, will 
not eaſily ſuffer himſelf to be tranſported 
beyond the juſt and allowed methods of 
attaining it. To do evil that good may 
come, can never he the purpoſe of a man 

who 
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who has not perverted his morality by 
ſome falfe principle; and falſe principles 
are not ſo often collected by the judge- 
ment, as ſnatched up by the paſſions. The 
man whoſe duty gives way to his conve- 
mence, who, when once he has fixed his 
eye upon a diſtant end, haftens to it by 
violence over forbidden ground, or creeps 
on towards it through the crooked paths of 
fraud and firatagem, as he has evidently 
ſome other guide than the word of Gop, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have likewiſe ſome 
other purpoſe than the glory of Gop, or 
the benefit of man. 

The evidence of corrupt deſigns is much 
ſtrengthened, when unlawful means are 
uſed, in preference to thoſe which are 
recommended by reaſon, and warranted by 
Juſtice. 

When that which would have been grant- 
ed to requeſt, or yielded to remonſtrance, 
is wantonly ſeized by ſudden violence, it 
is apparent that violence is choſen for its 
own ſake, and that the claimant pleaſes 
himſelf, not with the pin, but the pow. 
er by which it was gained, and the morti- 
fication of him, to whom his ſuperiority 
has not allowed the happineſs of choice, 


but 
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but has at once taken from him the honour 

of keeping, and the credit of reſigning. 
There is another token that ſtrife is pro- 
duced by the predominance of ſome vici? 
ous paſſion, when it is carried on againſt 
natural or legal, ſuperiority. This token, 
though perhaps it is not very frequently 
fallacious, is not equally certain with the 
former ; becauſe that ſuperiority, which 
nature gives, or inſtitutions eſtabliſh, too 
frequently incites inſolence, or oppreſſion ; 
ſuch inſolence as may juſtly be reſtrained, 
and ſuch oppreſſion as may be lawfully re- 
ſiſted. Many modes of tyranny have been 
practiſed in the world, of which it is more 
natural to aſk, with wonder, why they 
were ſubmitted to ſo long, than why they 
were at laſt oppoſed and quelled. But if 
hiſtory and experience inform us that pow- 
er and greatneſs grow wanton and licenti- 
ous, that wealth and proſperity elate the 
mind, and enſlave the underſtanding to 
deſire, and when men once find that no 
one has power to controut them, they are 
ſeldom very attentive to juſtice, or very 
careful to controul themſelves : Hiſtory 
and experience will likewiſe ſhew us, that 
the contrary condition has its temptations 
and 
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and its crimes, that he who conſiders him- 
ſelf as ſubject to another, and liable to ſuf- 
fer hy caprice or wickedneſs, often antici- 
pates the evils of his tate, imagines himſelf 
to feel what he only fears, and imputes 
every failure of negligence, or ſtart of paſ- 
fon, to ſtudied tyranny and ſettled male- 
volence. To be inferior 1s neceſſarily un- 
plealing, to be placed in a ſtate of inferiori- 
ty to thoſe who have no eminent abilities, 
or tranſcendent merit, (which muſt hap- 
pen in all political conſtitutions) increaſes 


the unealineſs ; and every man finds in 
himſelf a ſtrong inclination to throw down 


from their elevated ſtate thoſe whom he 
obeys without approbation, whom he re- 
verences without eſteem. When the pal. 
lions are once in motion, they are not ea- 
fily appeaſed, or checked. He that has 
once concluded it lawful to refift power, 
when it wants merit, will ſoon find a want 
of merit, to juſtify his own reſiſtance of 
power. 

Thus, if we conſider the conduct of in- 
dividuals towards each other, we ſhall 
commonly find the labourer murmuring 
at him who ſeems to live by eaſier means. 
We ſhall hear the poor repining that others 
are rich, and even the rich ſpeaking with 

E e malignity 
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' malignty of thoſe who are ſtill richer than 
themſelves. 

And if we ſurvey the condition of king. 
doms and commonwealths, it will always 
be obſerved, that governors are cenſured, 
that every miſchief of chance is imputed to 
ill defigns, and that nothing can perſuade 


mankind, that they are not injured by an a! 
adminiſtration, either unſkilful, or corrupt. bt 
It is very difficult always to do right. To 5 
ſeem always to do right to thoſe who de- de 
fire to diſcover wrong, is ſcarcely poſſible. re 
Every man is ready to form expectations tec 
in his own favour, ſuch as never can be hy 
gratified, and which will yet raiſe com- rit 
; plaints, if they are diſappointed. ap 
i Such is commonly the diſpoſition, with det 
which men look upon thoſe who are plac- aft 
1 ed above them, and with ſuch diſpoſitions act 
4 we cannot hope that they ſhould be often ſel 
| pleaſed. Life is a ſtate of imperfeQtion, of 
and yet every man exacts from his ſuperi- tho 
ors conſummate wiſdom, and unfailing diſc 
virtue; and whenever he ſees, or believes Un 
himſelf to ſee, either vice or error, thinks tral 
himſelf at liberty to looſen the ties of duty, adv 
and paſs the boundaries of ſubordination, char 
without conſidering that of ſuch /7r7fe there Po 
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muſt come comfiſian, or without knowing, 
what we ſhail conſider, 

Secondly, The evils and miſchiefs pro- 
duced by that canfuſian which ariſes from 
/irife. 

That the deſtruction of order, and the 
abolition of ſtated regulations, muſt fill the 
world with uncertainty, diſtraction, and 
ſolicitude, is apparent, without auy long 
deduction of argument. Yet it has too 
frequently happened, that thoſe who either 
feel their wiſhes reſtrained, ſee their for- 
tunes wearing away, or imagine their me- 
rit neglected, and their abilities employed 
upon buſineſs unworthy of their attention, 
deſire times of tumult and diſturbance, as 
affording the faireſt opportunities for the 
active and ſagacious to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves, and as throwing open the avenues 
of wealth and honour, to be entered by 
thoſe who have the greateſt quickneſs of 
diſcerament, and celerity of diſpatch. In 
times of peace every thing proceeds in a 
train of regularity, and there is no ſudden 
advantage to be ſnatched, nor any unuſual 
change of condition to be hoped. But when 
ſedition and uproar have once {ilenced law, 
and confounded property, then is the hour 
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when chance begins to predominate in the 
world, when every man may hope with. 
out bounds, and thoſe, who know how to 
improve the lucky moment, may gain in 
a day what no length of labour could have 
procured, without the concurrence of caſual 
advantage. 

This is the expectation which makes 
ſome haſten on confulion, and others look 
with concern at its approach. But what is 
this other than gaining by univerſal miſe- 
ry, ſupplying by force the want of right, 
and riſing to ſudden elevation, by the ſud- 
den downtal of others? 

The great benefit of ſociety is that the 
weak are protected againſt the ſtrong. The 
great evil of confuſion is that the world is 
thrown into the hands, not of the beſt, but 
of the ſtrongeſt ; that all certainty of poſ- 
ſeſſion or acquiſition is deſtroyed ; that 
every man's care is confined to his own 
intereſt ; and that general negligence of 
the general good makes way for general 
licentiouſnels. 

Of the ſtrife, which this day brings back 
to our remembrance, we may obſerve, that 
it had all the tokens of /rife proceeding 
from envy. The rage of the faction, which 
invaded 
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invaded the rights of the Church and Mo- 
narchy, was diſproportionate to the provo- 
cation received. The violence, with which 
hoſtility was proſecuted, was more than the 
cauſe, that was publicly avowed, could in- 
cite or juſtify. Perſonal reſentment was 
apparent in the perſecution of particular 
men, and the bitterneſs of faction broke out 
in all the debates upon public queſtions. 
No ſecurities could quiet ſuſpicion, no 
conceſſions could ſatisfy exorbitance. Uſur- 
pation was added to uſurpation; demand 
was accumulated on demand ; and, when 
war had decided againſt loyalty, inſult 
was added to inſult, and exaction to ex. 
action. 
As the end was unjuſt, the means like- 
wiſe were illegal. The power of the fac- 
tion commenced by clamour, was promot- 
ed by rebellion, and eſtabliſned by mur- 
der; by murder of the moſt atrocious 
kind, deliberate, contumelious, and cruel ; 
by murder, not neceſſary even to the ſafety 
of thoſe by whom it was committed, but 
choſen in preference to any other expedi- 
ent for ſecurity. 
This war certainly did not want the 
third token of rie proceeding from en:y. 
It 
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It was a war of the rabble againſt their ſu- 
periors; a war, in which the loweſt and 
baſeſt of the people were encouraged by 
men a little higher than themſelves, to litt 
their hands againſt their eccleſiaſtical and 
civil Governors, and by which thoſe who 
were grown impatient of obedience, en- 
deavoured to obtain the power of com- 
manding. 

This /trife, as we all know, ended in con- 
fuſion. Our laws were over. ruled, our rights 
were aboliſhed. The ſoldier ſeized upon 
the property, the fanatick ruſhed into the 
church. The Uſurpers gave way to other 
Uſurpers ; the Schiſmaticks were thruſt 
out by other Schiſmaticks ; the people felt 
nothing from their maſters but alternatives 
of oppreſſion, and heard nothing from 
their teachers but varieties of error. 

Such was the /?rzfe, and ſuch was the 
confuſion. ich are the evils which God 
ſometime permits to fall upon nations, 
when they ſtand ſecure in their own great- 
neſs, and forget their dependence on uni- 
verſal ſovereignty, depart from the laws 
of their Maker, corrupt the purity of his 
worſhip, or ſwerve from the truth of his 
revelation. Such evils ſurely we have too 

much 
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much reaſon to fear again, for we have no 
right to charge our Anceſtors with having 
provoked them by crimes greater than our 
own. 

Let us therefore be warned by the cala- 
mities of paſt ages; and thoſe miſeries 
which are due to our fins, let us avert Ly 
our penitence. Let the wicked forſake his 
ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unio the Lord, and he 
will have mercy upon him, and 10 our God, 
and hie will abundantly pardon. 
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PROVERBS, XXIix. 2. 


When the righteous are in authority, the peo- 
ple rejoice. 


T mar the inſtitutions of government 
owe their original, like other human acti- 
ons, to the deſire of happineſs, is not to be 
denied; nor is it leſs generally allowed, 
that they have been perverted to very dif- 
ferent ends from thoſe which they were in- 
tended to promote. This is a truth, which 
it would be very ſuperfluous to prove by 
authorities, or illuſtrate by examples. Eve- 
ry page of hiſtory, whether ſacred or pro- 
fane, will furniſh us abundantly with in- 
ſtances of Rulers that have deviated from 
Juſtice, and ſuhjects that have forgotten 
their allegiance ; of nations ruined by the 

tyranny 
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tyranny of Governors, and of Governors 
overborne by the madneſs of the populace. 
Inſtead of a concurrence between Governor 
and ſubjects for their mutual advantage, 
they ſeem to have conſidered each other, 
not as allies or friends, to be aided or ſup- 
ported, but as enemies, whoſe proſperity 
was inconſiſtent with their own, and who 
were therefore to be ſubdued by open 
force, or ſubjected by ſecret ſtratagems. 
Thus have flavery and licentiouſneſs 
ſucceeded one another, and anarchy and 


deſpotic power alternately prevailed. Vir- 


tue has, at one time, ſtood expoſed to the 
puniſhments of vice ; and vice, at another 
time, enjoyed the ſecurity and privileges of 
virtue. Nor have communities ſuffered 
more, when they were expoſed to the paſ- 
fions and caprices of one man, however 
cruel, ambitious, or inſolent, than when 
all reſtraint has been taken off the actions 
of men hy public confuſions, and every one 
left at full liberty to indulge his own defires, 
and comply, without fear of puniſhment, 
with his wildeſt imaginations. 

Man is, for the moſt part, equally un- 
happy, when ſubjected, without redreſs, to 
the paſſions of another, or left, without 
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controul, to the dominion of his own. 
This every man, however unwilling he 
may be to own it of himſelf, will very 
readily acknowledge of his neighbour. No 
man knows any one, except himſelf, whom 
he judges fit to be ſet free from the coerci- 
on of laws, and to be abandoned entirely 
to his own choice. By this conſideration 
have all civilized nations been induced to 
the enactions of penal laws, laws, by which 
every man's danger becomes every man's 
fafety, and by which, though all are re- 
rained, yet all are benefited. 


Government is therefore neceſſary, in 


the opinion of every one, to the ſafety of 
particular men, and the happineſs ſociety ; 
and it may be conſidered as a maxim 
univerſally admitted, that % pesple cannot 
reſoice, except ihe r1g/1tegis are in aulhoriiy; 
that no public proſperity, or private quiet, 
can be hoped for, but from the juſtice and 
wiſdom of thofe, to whom the adminiſtra— 
tion of affairs, and the execution of the 
laws, is committed. For corrupt govern- 
ments operate, with equal force and effica- 
cy, to the deſtruction of a people, as good 
governments to their preſervation. 

But 
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But that authority may never ſwell into 
tyranny, or languiſh into ſupineneſs, and 
that ſubjection may never degenerate into 
{lavery, nor freedom kindle into rebellion, 
it may be proper, both for thoſe who are 
intruſted with power, and thoſe from whom 
obedience 1s required, to conſider, 

Firſt, How much it is the duty of thoſe 
in authority to promote the happineſs of 
the people. 

Secondly, By what means the happineſs 
of the people may be moſt effectually pro- 
moted. 


Thirdly, How the people are to aſſiſt and 


further the endeavours of their Governors. 

Firſt, How much 1t 1s the duty of thoſe 
in authority to promote the happineſs of 
the people. 

If it be true in general that no man is 
born merely for his own ſake, to conſult 
his own advantage or pleaſure, unconnect- 
ed with the good of others; it is yet more 
evidenty true of thoſe who are exalted into 
high rank, dignified with honours, and 
inveſted with authority. Their ſuperiority 
is not to be conſidered as a ſanction for la. 
zineſs, or a privilege for vice. They are 
not to conceive, that their patlions are to be 

allowed 
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allowed a wider range, or their appetites 
ſet more free from ſubjection to reaſon, 
than thoſe of others. They are not to con- 
ſult their own glory, at the expence of the 
lives of others, or to gratify their avarice, 
by plundering thoſe whom diligence and 
labour have entitled to affluence. They are 
not to conceive that power gives a right 
to oppreſs, and to puniſh thoſe who mur- 
mer at oppreſſion. They are to look upon 
their power, and their greatneſs, as inſtru- 
ments placed in their hands, to be employ- 
ed for the public advantage. They are to 
remember they are placed upon an emi- 
nence, that their exampies may be more 
conſpicuous, and that, therefore, they muſt 
take care, left they teach thoſe vices which 
they ought to ſuppreſs. They muſt reflect, 
that it is their duty to ſecure property 
from the attempts of rapine and robbery, 
and that thoſe whom they protect, will be 
very little benefited by their care, if, what 
they reſcue from others, they take away 
themſelves. 

It appears from thoſe ſtruggles for do- 
minion, which have filled the world with 
war, bloodſhed, and deſolation, and have 
torn in pieces almoſt all the Hates and 

| kingdoms 
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kingdoms of the earth, and from thoſe dai. 
ly conteſts for ſubordinate authority, which 
diſturb the quiet of ſmaller ſocieties, that 
there is ſomewhat in power more pleaſing 
than in any other enjoyment; and, conſe- 
quently, to beſtow upon man the happineſs 
of ruling others, is to beſtow upon him the 
greateſt benefit he is capable of receiving. 
Nothing then can equal the obligation of 
Governors to the people, and nothing but 
the moſt flagrant ingratitude can make 
them careleſs of the intereſts, or uncon- 
cerned at the misfortunes, of thoſe to whom 
they owe that, for which no danger has 
been thought too dreadful to be encounter- 
ed, no labour too tedious to be undergone, 
and no crime too horrible to he commit- 
ted. 

Gratitude is a ſpecies of juſtice. He 
that requites a benefit may be ſaid, in ſome 
ſenſe, to pay a debt; and, of courſe, he that 
forgets favours received may be accuſed of 
neglecting to pay what he cannot be de- 
nied to owe. But this is not the only ſenſe 
in which juſtice may be ſaid to require 
from a Governor an attention to the wants 
and petitions of the people. He that en- 
gages in the management of public buſi- 
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neſs, takes a truſt upon him, which it was 
in his power to decline, and which he is 
therefore bound to diſcharge with dili- 
gence and fidelity; a truſt which is of the 
higheſt honour, becauſe it is of the greateſt 
difficulty and importance, a truſt which 
includes, not only the care of the property, 
but of the morals of the people. 

It is with the juſteſt reaſon, that large 
revenues, pompous titles, and all that con- 
tributes to the happineſs of life, are annex- 
ed to theſe high offices; for what reward 
can be too great for him, to whom multi- 
tudes are indebted for the ſecure enjoy- 
ment of their poſſeſſions? for him, whoſe 
authority checks the progreſs of vice, and 
aſſiſts the advancement of virtue, reſtrains 
the violence of the oppreſſor, and aſſerts 
the cauſe of the injured ? Theſe are doubt- 
leſs merits above the common rate, merits 
which can hardly be too loudly celebrated, 
or too liberally rewarded. 

But it is always to be obſerved, that he 
only deſerves the recompenſe, who per- 
forms the work for which 1t is propoſed ; 
and that he, who wears the honours, and 
receives the revenues, of an exited nation, 
without attending to the duties of his poſt, 
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is, in a very high degree, criminal, both in 
the eye of God and man. 

It is, therefore, the certain and apparent 
duty of thoſe that are in authority, to 
take care that the people may rejoice, and 
diligently to enquire, what is to be conſi- 
dered, | 

Secondly, By what means the happineſs 
ol the people may be moſt effectually pro- 

moted. 

In political, as well as natural diſorders, 
the great error of thoſe who commonly 


undertake, either cure or preſervation, is, 


that they reſt in ſecond cauſes, without 
extending their ſearch to the remote and 
original ſources of evil. They therefore 
ohviate the immediate evil, but leave the 
deſtrucl ive principle to operate again; and 
have their work for ever to begin, like the 
huſbandman who mows down the heads of 
noiſome weeds, inſtcad of pulling up the 
roots 

The only uniform and perpetual cauſe of 
public happineſs is public virtue. The ws 
fes of all other things which are conſide 
ce] as advantages, will be found caſual wa 
tranfitory, Without virtue nothing can 
be ſecurely pofſeſied, or properly enjoyed. 

In 
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In a country like ours, the great demand, 
which 1s for ever repeated to our Governors, 
is for. the ſecnrity of property, the contir- 
mation of liherty, and the extenſion of 
commerce. All this we have obtained, and 
all this we poſſeſs, in a degree which per- 
haps was never granted to any other peo- 
ple. Yet we fiill find ſomething wanting 
to our happineſs, and turn ourſelves round 
on all ſides, with perpetual reſtleſſneſs, to 
find that remedy for our evils which nei- 
ther power nor policy can afford. 

That eſtabliſhed property and inviolable 
freedom are the greateſt of political feli- 
Cities, no man can be ſuppoſed likely to 
deny. To depend on the will of another, 
to labour for that, of which arbitrary pow- 
er can prohibit the enjoyment, is the ſtate 
to which want of reaſon has ſubjected the 
brute. To be happy we muſt know our 
own rights; and we muſt know them to 
be ſafe. 

But though this knowledge be neceſſary 
to happineſs, this knowledge is not ſuffici- 
ent. Liberty, if not regulated by virtue, 
can be only licence to do. evil ; and pro- 
perty, if not virtuouſly enjoyed, can only 
corrupt the poſſeſſor, and give him the 
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power to injure others. Trade may make 
us rich ; but riches, without goodneſs, can- 
not make us happy. 

Let us, however, ſuppoſe that theſe ex. 
ternal goods have that power which wiſ⸗ 
dom cannot believe, and which experience 
never could confirm ; let us ſuppoſe that 
riches and liberty could make us happy. 
It then remains to be conſidered, how rich- 


es and liberty can be ſecured. To this the 


Politician has a ready anſwer, that they are 
to be ſecured by laws wiſely formed, and 
vigorouſly executed. But, as laws can be 
made only by a ſmall part of an extenſive 
empire, and muſt be executed by a part 
yet far ſmaller, what ſhall protect us 
againſt the laws themſelves? And how ſhall 
we be certain, that they ſhall not be made 
without regard to. the public good, or 
ſhall not be perverted to oppreſſion by the 
miniſters of juſtice ? 

But if proſperity, and laws, by which, 
as far as the mutability of this world per- 


mits, that proſperity is made permanent 


and ſafe, cannot make the people happy, 
what is it the Governors can do ? How 
far is their care to be extended, and what 


nore can {kill and vigilance perform? 
The 
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The wiſdom of mankind has been exerciſ- 
ed in enquiries how riches may be gained 
and kept; how the different claims of men 
may be adjuſted without violence ; and 
how one part of the community may be 
reftrained from encroachments on the 
other. For this end governments have been 
inſtituted, in all their various forms, with 
much ſtudy, and too often with much 
bloodſhed. But what is the uſe of all this, 
if, when theſe ends are obtained, there is 
yet ſo much wanting to felicity ? 

I am far from intending to infinuate, that 
the ſtudies of political wiſdom, or the la- 
bours of legiſlative patriotiſm, have been 
vain and idle. They are uſeful, but not 
effectual; they are conducive to that end, 
which yet they cannot fully gain. The Le- 
giſlator, who does what human power can 
attain towards the felicity of his fellow. 
creatures, 1s not to be cenſured, becauſe, by 
the imbecillity of all human endeavours, 


he fails of his purpoſe ; unleſs he has be- 


come culpable, by aſcribing too much to his 
own powers, and arrogated to his induſtry, 
or his wit, that efficacy which wit and in- 


duſtry muſt always want, unleſs ſome 
F f 2 higher 
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higher power lends them aſſiſtance, and 
co- operates with them. 

The huſbandman may plow his fields 
with induſtry, and ſow them with ſkill; 
He may manure them copiouſly, and fence 
them carefully; but the harveſt muſt de- 
peud at laſt on the celeſtial influence; and 
all his diligence is fruſtrated, unleſs the 
ſun ſheds its warmth, and the clouds pour 
down their moiſture. Thus, in all human 
affairs, when prudence and induſtry have 
done their utmoſt, the work is left to be 
completed by ſuperior agency ; and in the 
ſecurity of peace, and ſtability of poſſeſſi- 
on, our policy muſt at laſt call for help up- 
on religion. 

Human laws, however honeſtly inſtitut- 
ed, or however vigorouſly enforced, muſt 
be limited in their effect, partly by our 
ignorance, and partly by our weakneſs. 
Daily experience may convince us, that all 
the avenues by which injury and oppreſſi- 
on may break in upon life, cannot be 
guarded by poſitive prohibitions. Every 
man ſees, and may feel, evils, which no 
law can puniſh. And not only will there 
always remain poſſibilities of guilt, which 
legiſlative foreſight cannot diſcover, but 

the 
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the laws will be often violated by wicked 
men, whole ſubtilty eludes detection, and 
whom therefore vindictive juſtice cannot 
bring within the reach of puniſhment. 
Theſe deficiencies in civil life can be 
ſupplied only by religion. The mere ob- 
ſerver of human laws avoids only ſuch 
offences as the laws forbid, and thoſe only 
when the laws can detect his delinquency. 
But he who acts with the perpetual con- 
ſciouſneſs of the divine preſence, and con- 


| ders himſelf as accountable for all his ac- 


tions to the irreverſible and unerring 
judgment of omniſcience, has other mo- 
tives of action, and other reaſons of for- 
bearance. He is equally reſtrained from 
evil, in public lite, and in ſecret ſolitude ; 
and has only one rule of action, by which 
he does to others what he would that others 


ſhould do io him, and wants no other enforce- 


ment of his duty, than the tear of tuture 
puniſhment, and the hope of future re- 
wards. 

The firſt duty therefore of a Governor is 
to diffuſe through the community a ſpirit 
of religion, to endeavour that a ſenſe of 
the divine authority ſhould prevail in all 
orders of men, and that the laws ſhould 

be 
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be obeyed, in ſubordination to the univer- 
{al and unchangeable edicts of the Creator 
and Ruler of the world. 

How religion may be moſt effectually 
promoted, is an enquiry which every Go- 
vernor ought diligently to make ; and he 
that enquires, with real wiſhes for refor- 
mation, will ſoon know his duty ; for 
Providence has ſeldom made the ſame 
things neceſſary and ahſtruſe. 

That religion may be invigorated and 
diffuſed, it is neceſſary that the external 
order of religion be diligently maintained, 
that the ſolemnities of worſhip be duly ob- 
ſerved, and a proper reverence preſerv- 
ed for the times and the places appro- 
priated to piety. The appropriations of 
time and place are indeed only means to 
the great end of holineſs ; but they are 
means, without which the end cannot be 
obtained ; and every man muſt have ob- 


ſerved, how much corruption prevails, 


where the attention to public worſhip and 

to holy ſeaſons is broken or relaxed. 
Thoſe that have in their hands the difſ- 
poſal of riches or honours ought to beſtow 
them on perſons who are moſt eminent for 
ſanctity of life. For though no man ought 
to conſider temporary goods as the proper 
. rewards 
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rewards of religious duties, yet they, who 
have them to give, are obliged to diſtribute 
them in ſuch a manner as may make them 
moſt uſeful to the public ; and they will 
be moſt uſeful, when they increaſe the 
power of beneficence, and enlarge the in- 
fluence of piety. 

It yet remains that Governors co-ope- - 
rate with their laws by their own exam. 
ples, and that as, by their height of place, 
they are always conſpicuous, they exhihit 
to thoſe eyes which are turned _ them 
the beauty of holineſs. 

The preſent ſtate of the world however 
aftords us little hope, that virtue can, by 
any government, be ſo ſtrongly impreſſed, 
or ſo widely diffuſed, as to ſuperſede the 
neceſſity of ſuppreſſing wickedneſs. In the 
moſt diligent cultivation of the happieſt 
ſoil, weeds will ſometimes appear among 
fruits and flowers, and all that vigilance 
and labour can do is to check them as they 
riſe. However virtue may be encouraged 
or rewarded, it can never appear to all 
minds the ſhorteſt means of preſent good. 
There will always be thoſe who would ra-. 
ther grow rich by fraud, than by diligence. 
and who will provide for vicious pleaſures 


by 
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by violence, rather than by labour. Againſt 
the attempts and artifices of ſuch men, 
whence have ſimplicity and innocence 
their defence and ſecurity ? Whence, but 
from the Lex armata, the vindictive law, 
that ſtands forth the champion of the 
weak, and the prote&reſs of the inno- 

cent ? | 
Nor is quiet and ſecurity in danger only 
from corrupt minds ; for honeſt and bene- 
ficeut men might often, were not the law 
to interpoſe, diſturb ſociety, and fill the 
country with violence. Two men, both of 
them wiſe, and both of them virtuous, may 
lay claim to the ſame poſſeſſion, with pre, 
tenſions, to the world ſpecious, in their 
own thoughts juſt. Such diſputes can be 
terminated only by force or law. Ot force, 
it is apparent, that the exertion of it is an 
immediate evil, and that prevalence at laſt 
will be no proof of juſtice. Of law, the 
means are gentle and inoffenſive, and the 
concluſion not only the confirmation of 
property, but the eſtabliſhment of right. 
For this power of the law virtue itſelf will 
leave employment; for though crimes 
would hardly be committed but by predo- 
minance of paſſion, yet litigation muſt al- 
ways 
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ways ſubſiſt while there is difference of 
opinion. We can hope but faintly for the 
time when all men ſhall be honeſt ; but 
the time ſeems ſtill more remote in which 
all men ſhall be wiſe ; and until we may 
be able to ſettle all claims for ourſelves, 
let us rejoice that there is law to adjuſt 
them for us. 

The care however of the beſt Governor 
may be fruſtrated by diſobedience and per- 
verſeneſs ; and the beſt laws may firive in 
vain againſt radicated wickedneſs. 

It is therefore fit to conſider, 

Thirdly, How the people are to aſſiſt 
and further the endeavours of their Go- 
VErnors. 

As all government is power exerted by 
few upon many, it is apparent, that nations 
cannot be governed but by their own con- 
ſent. The firft duty therefore of ſubjects 
is obedience to the laws; ſuch obedience as 
is the effect, not of compulſion, but of re- 
verence ; ſuch as ariſes from a conviction 
of the inſtability of human virtue, and of 
the neceſſity of ſome coercive power, 
which may reſtrain the exorbitancies of 
paſſion, and check the career of natural 
deſires. 

No 
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No man thinks laws unneceſſary for 
others; and no man, if he conſiders his 


owyn inherent frailty, can juſtly think them 


unneceſſary for himſelf. The wiſeſt man 
is not always wiſe, and the beſt man is not 
always good. We all ſometimes want the 
ad monition of law, as ſupplemental to the 
dictates of reaſon, and the ſuggeſtions of 
conſcience. And he that encourages irre- 
verence, in himſelf, or others, to public in- 
ſtitutions, weakens all the human ſecurities 
of peace, and all the corroborations of vir- 
tue. 

That the proper influence of govern- 
ment may be preſerved, and that the liber- 
ty which a juſt diſtribution of power natu- 
rally ſupports may not operate to its de- 
ſtruction, it is always to be remembered, 
that even the errors and deficiencies of au- 
thority muſt be treated with reſpect. All 
inſtitutions are defective by their nature; 
and all Rulers have their imperfections, 
like other men. But, as not every failing 
makes a bad man, ſo not every error 
makes a bad government; and he that 
conſiders how few can properly adjuſt their 
own houſes, will not wonder that into the 


multiplicity of national affairs deception 
or 
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or negligence ſhould ſometimes find their 
way. It is likewiſe neceflary to remem- 
ber, that as government is difficult to be 
adminiftered, it is difficult to be under- 
ſtood ; and that where very few have ca- 
pacity to judge, very few have a right to 
cenſure. 

The happineſs of a nation muſt ariſe 
from the combined endeavours of Gover- 
nors and ſubjects. The duties of governing 
can be the lot of few, but all of us have 
the duties of ſubjects to perform; and 
every man ought to incite in himſelf, and 
in his neighbour, that obedience to the 


laws, and that reſpect to the chief Magiſ. | 


trate, which may ſecure and promote con- 
cord and quiet. Of this, as of all other vir- 
tues, the true baſis is religion. The laws 
will be eaſily obeyed by him who adds to 
human ſanctions the obligations of conſci- 
ence ; and he will not eaſily be diſpoſed to 
cenſure his ſuperiors, whom religion has 
made acquainted with his own feelings. 


SERMON 


E rr 


EER M O AY 


[Written by Dr. JOHNSON, for the Funeral 
of his Wite. 


JOHN x1. 25, 26 (former part.) 


Jeſus ſaid unto her, I am the Reſurrection, and 
the Life : he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet ſhall he live; 

And whoſoever liveth, and believeth in me, ſhall 
never die. | 


To afford adequate conſolations to the 
laſt hour, to cheer the gloomy paſſage 
through the valley of the ſhadow of death, 
and to eaſe that anxiety, to which beings, 
preſcient of their own diſſolution, and con- 
{cious of their own danger, muſt be neceſ- 
ſarily expoſed, is the privilege only of re- 

vealed 
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vealed religion. All thoſe, to whom the 
ſupernatural light of heavenly doctrine has 
never been imparted, however formidable 
for power, or illuftrious for wiſdom, have 
wanted that knowledge of their future ſtate 
which alone can give comfort to miſery, or 
ſecurity to enjoyment ; and have been fore- 
ed to ruſh forwards to the grave, through 
the darkneſs of ignorance ; or, if they hap- 
pened to be more refined and inquiſitive, 
to ſolace their paſſage with the fallacious 
and uncertain glimmer of philoſophy. 
There were, doubtleſs, at all times, as 
there are now, many who lived with very 
little thought concerning their end; many 
whole time was wholly filled up by public 
or domeſtic buſineſs, by the purſuitsof am- 
bition, or the deſire of riches ; many who 
diſſolved themſelves in luxurious enjoy- 
ment, and, when they could lull their 
minds by any preſent pleaſure, had no re- 
gard to diſtant events, but withheld their 
imagination from ſallying out into futuri- 
ty, or catching any terror that might inter- 
rupt their quiet ; and there were many 
who roſe ſo little above animal life, that 
they were completely engroſſed by the ob- 


jects about them, and had their views ex- 
tended 
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tended no farther than to the next hour; 
in whom the ray of reaſon was half extinct, 
and who had neither hopes nor fears, hut 
of ſome near advantage, of ſome preſſing 
danger. 

But multitudes there muſt always be, 
and greater multitudes as arts and civility 
prevail, who cannot wholly withdraw their 
thoughts from death. All cannot be diſ- 
tracted with huſineſs, or ſtunned with the 
clamours of aſſemblies, or the ſhouts of 
armies. All cannot live in the perpetual 
diſſipation of ſucceſſive diverſions, nor will 
all enſlave their underſtandings to their 
ſenſes, and ſeek felicity in the groſs grati- 
fications of appetite. Some muſt always 
keep their reaſon and their fancy in action, 
and ſeek either honour or pleaſure from 
intellectual operations; and from them, 
others, more negligent or ſluggiſn, will be 
in time fixed or awakened ; knowledge 
will be perpetually diffuſed, and curioſity 
hourly enlarged. 

But, -when the faculties were once put in 
motion, when the mind had broken looſe 
from the ſhackles of ſenſe, and made ex. 
curſions to remote conſequences, the firſt 
conſideration that would ſtop her courſe 

muſt 
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muſt be the inceſſant waſte of life, the ap- 
proach of age, and the certainty of death; 
the approach of that time, in which ſtrength 
muſt fail, and pleaſure fly away, and the 
certainty of that diſſolution which ſhall 
put an end to all the proſpects of this 
world. It is impoſſible to think, and not 
ſometimes to think on death. Hope, in- 
deed, has many powers of deluſion; what- 
ever is poſſible, however unlikely, it will 
teach us to promiſe ourſelves; but death 
no man has eſcaped, and therefore no man 
can hope to eſcape it. From this dreadful 
expectation no ſhelter or refuge can be 
found. Whatever we ſee, forces it upon 
us; whatever is, new or old, flouriſhing or 
declining, either directly, or by a very ſhort 
deduction, leads man to the conſideration 
of his end; and accordingly we find, that 
the fear of death has always been conſider- 
ed as the great enemy of human quiet, the 
polluter of the feaſt of happineſs, and em- 
bitterer of the cup of joy. The young man 
who rejoiceth in his youth, amidſt his mu- 
fic and his gaiety, has always been diſ- 


turbed with the thought, that his youth 


will be quickly at an end. The monarch, 
to whom it is ſaid that he is a God, has 
4 always 
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always been reminded by his own heart, 
that he ſhall die like man, 

This unwelcome conviction, which is 
thus continually preſſed upon the mind, 
every art has been employed to oppoſe. 
The general remedy, in all ages, has been 
to chaſe it away from the preſent moment, 
and to gain a ſuſpence of the pain that 
could not be cured. In the ancient writ. 
ings, we, therefore, find the ſhortneſs of life 
frequently mentioned as an' excitement to 
jollity and pleaſure ; and may plainly diſ- 
cover, that the authors had no other means 
of relieving that gloom with which the 
uncertainty of human life clouded their 
conceptions. Some of the Philoſophers, in- 
deed, appear to have ſought a nobler, and 
a more certain remedy, and to have en- 
deavoured to overpower the force of death 
by arguments, and to diſpel the gloom by 
the light of reaſon. They enquired into 
the nature of the ſoul of man, and ſhewed, 
at leaſt probably, that it is a ſubſtance diſ- 
tint from matter, and therefore inde- 
pendend on the body, and exempt from 
diſſolution and corruption. The arguments, 
whether phyſical or moral, upon which 
they eſtabliſhed this doctrine, it is not ne- 
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ceſſary to recount to a Chriſtian audience, 
hy whom it is believed upon more certain 
proofs, and higher authority; ſince, though 
they were ſuch as might determine the 
calm mind of a Philoſopher, inquiſitive 
only after truth, and uninfluenced by ex- 
ternal objects, yet they were ſuch as re- 
quired leiſure and capacity, not allowed in 
general to mankind ; they were ſuch as 
many could never underſtand, and of 
which, therefore, the efficacy and comfort 
were confined to a ſmall number, without 
any benefit to the unenlightened multi- 
tude. 

Such has been hitherto the nature of phi. 
lolophical arguments, and ſuch it muſt 
probably for ever remain ; for, though, 
perhaps, the ſucceſhive induſtry of the ſtu- 
dious may encreaſe the number, or ad- 
vance the probability, of arguments ; and, 
though continual contemplation of matter 
will, I believe, ſhew it, at length, wholly 
incapable of motion, ſenſation, or order, by 
any powers of its own, and therefore ne« 
celiarily eſtabliſh the immateriality, and, 
probably, the immortality of the ſoul ; yet 
there never can be expected a time, in 
which the groſs body of mankind can at- 

tend 
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tend to ſuch ſpeculations, or can compre- 
hend them; and, therefore, there never can 
be a time, in which this knowledge can be 
taught, in ſuch a manner, as to be general- 
ly conducive to virtue, or happineſs, but by 
a meſſenger from God, from the Creator 
of the World, and the Father of Spirits. 
To perſuade common and uninſtructed 
minds to the belief of any fact, we may 
every day perceive, that the teſtimony of 
one man, whom they think worthy of cre. 
dit, has more force than the arguments of a 
thouſand reaſoners, even when the argu- 
ments are ſuch as they may be imagined 
completely qualified to comprehend. Hence 
it is plain, that the conſtitution of mankind 
is ſuch, that abſtruſe and intellectual truths 
can be taught no otherwiſe than by poſi- 
tive aſſertion, ſupported by ſome ſenſible 
evidence, by which the aſſertor is ſecured 
from the ſuſpicion of falſehood ; and that 
if it ſhould pleaſe God to inſpire a teacher 
with ſome demonſtration of the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, it would far leſs avail 


him for general inſtruction, than the power 


of working a miracle in its vindication, 
unleſs God ſhould, at the ſame time, in- 
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ſpire all the hearers with docility and ap- 
prehenſion, and turn, at once, all the ſenſu. 
al, the giddy, the lazy, the buſy, the cor- 
rupt, and the proud, into humble, abſtract- 
ed, and diligent Philoſophers. 

To bring life and immortality to light, 
to give ſuch proofs of our future exiſtence, 
as may influence the moſt narrow mind, 
and fill the moſt capacious intellect, to open 
proſpects beyond the grave, in which the 
thought may expatiate without obſtructi- 
on, and to ſupply a refuge and ſupport to 
the mind, amidſt all the miſeries of decay- 
ing nature, is the peculiar excellence of the 
Goſpel of Chriſt. Without this heavenly 
Inſtructor, he who feels himſelf finking 
under the weight of years, or melting 
away by the ſlow waſte of a lingering diſ- 
eaſe, has no other remedy than obdurate 
patience, a gloomy reſignation to that 
which cannot be avoided ; and he who fol- 
lows his friend, or whoever there is yet 
dearer than a friend, to the grave, can 
have no other conſolation than that which 
he derives from the general ,miſery ; the 
reflection, that he ſuffers only what the 
reſt of mankind muſt ſuffer; a poor conſi- 
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deration, which rather awes us to filence, 
than ſooths us to quiet, and which does not 
abate the ſenſe of our calamity, though 
it may ſometimes make us aſhamed to 
complain. 

But ſo much is our condition improved 
by the Goſpel, ſo much is the ſting of death 
rebated, that we may now be invited to 
the contemplation of our mortality, as to e 
pleaſing employment of the mind, to an 
exerciſe delightful and recreative, not only 
when calamity and perſecution drive us 
out from the aſſemblies of men, and ſor- 
row and woe reprelent the grave as a re- 
fuge and an aſylum, but even in the hours 
of the higheſt earthly proſperity, when our 
cup is full, and when we have laid up ſtores 


for ourſelves ; for, in him who believes 


the promiſe of the Saviour of the World, 
it can cauſe no diſturbance to remember, 
that this night his ſoul may be required of 
him ; and he who ſuffers one of the ſharp- 
eſt evils which this life can ſhew, amidit 
all its varieties of miſery ; he that has 
lately been ſeparated from the perſon 
whom a long participation of good and evil 
had endeared to him ; he who has ſeen 

kindneſs 
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kindneſs ſnatched from his arms, and fide- 
lity torn from his boſom ; he whoſe ear 
15 no more to be delighted with tender in- 


fruction, and whole virtue ſhall be no 


more awakened by the ſeaſonable whiſpers 
of mild reproof, may yet look, without 
horror, on the tomb -which encloſes the 
remains of what he loved and honoured, 
as upon a place which, if it revives the 
{enſe of his loſs, may calm him with the 
hope of that ſtate in which there ſhall be 
no more grief or ſeparation. 

To Chriſtians the celebration of a fune- 
ral is by no means a ſolemnity of barren 
and unavailing ſorrow, but eſtabliſhed by 
the Church for other purpoſes. 

Firſt, for the conſolation of ſorrow. Se- 
condly, for the enforcement of piety. The 
mournful ſolemnity of the burial of the 
dead is inſtituted, firſt, for the conſolation 


of that grief to which the beſt minds, if not 


ſupported and regulated by religion, are 
moſt hable. They who moſt endeavour 
the happineſs of others, who devote their 
thoughts to tenderneſs and pity, and ftu- 
diouſly maintain the reciprocation of kind- 


nels, by degrees mingle their ſouls, in 
ſuch 
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ſuch a manner, as to feel from their ſepa- 
ration, a total deſtitution of happineſs, « 
ſudden abruption of all their proſpects, a 
ceſſation of all their hopes, ſchemes and 
deſires. The whole mind becomes a gloo- 
my vacuity, without any image or form of 
pleaſure, a chaos of confuſed wiſhes, di- 
rected to no particular end, or to that 
which, while we wiſh, we cannot hope 
to obtain; for the dead will not re- 
vive; thoſe whom God has called away 
from the preſent ſtate of exiſtence, can he 
ſeen no more in it; we muſt go to them; 
but they cannot return to us. 

Yet, to ſhew that grief is vain, is to af- 
ford very little comfort; yet this is all that 
reaſon can afford; but religion, our only 
friend in the moment of diſtreſs, in the mo- 
ment when the help of man is vain, when 
fortitude and cowardice fink down toge- 
ther, and the ſage and the virgin mingle 
their lamentations ; religion will inform 
us, that ſorrow and complaint are not only 
vain, but unreaſonble and erroneous. The 
voice of God, ſpeaking by his Son and his 
Apoſtles, will inſtruct us, that ſhe, whoſe 
departure we now mourn, is not dead, but 

{leepeth ; 
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{leepeth ; that only her body is committed 
to the ground, but that the ſoul 1s returned 
to God, who gave it; that God, who is in- 
fhnitely merciful, who hateth nothing that 
he has made, who deſireth not the death 
of a ſinner ; to that God, who only can 
compare performance with ability, who 
alone knows how far the heart has been 
pure, or corrupted, how inadvertency has 
ſurvriſed, fear has betrayed, or weakneſs 
has impeded ; to that God, who marks 
every aſpiration after a hetter ſtate, who 
hears the prayer which the voice cannot 
utter, records the purpoſe that periſhed 
without opportunity of action, the wiſh 
that vaniſhed away without attainment, 
who is always ready to receive the peni- 


tent, to whom ſincere contrition is never 


late, and who will accept the tears of a re. 
turning ſinner. 

Such are the reflections to which we are 
called by the voice of Truth; and from 
theſe we ſhall find that comfort which 
philoſophy cannot ſupply, and that peace 
which the world cannot give. The con- 
templation of the mercy of God may juſtly 


afford ſome conſolation, even when the of. 
fice 
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fice of burial is performed to thoſe who 
have been ſnatched away without vifible 
amendment of their lives ; for, who ſhall 
preſume to determine the ftate of depart- 
ed ſouls, to lay open what God hath con- 
cealed, and to ſearch the counſels of the 
Moſt Higheſt ?—But, with more confident 
hope of pardon and acceptance, may we 
commit thoſe to the receptacles of mortali- 
ty, who have lived without any open or 
enormous crimes ; who have endeavoured 
to propitiate God by repentance, and have 
died, at laſt, with hope and reſignation, 
Among theſe ſhe ſurely may be remem- 
bered whom we have followed hither to 
the tomb, to pay her the laſt honours, and 
to reſign her to the grave; ſhe, whom ma- 
ny, who now hear me, have known, and 
whom none, who were capable of diſtin- 
guiſhing either moral or intellectual excel- 
lence, could know, without eſteem, or ten- 
derneſs. To praiſe the extent of herknow - 
ledge, the acuteneſs of her wit, the accura- 
cy of her judgement, the force of her ſen- 
timents, or the elegance of her expreſſion, 
would ill ſuit with the occaſion. 

Such praiſe would little profit the liv- 
ing, and as little gratify the dead, who is 

| now 
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now in a place where vanity and competi. 
tion are forgotten for ever; where ſhe - 


finds a cup of water given for the relief of 
a poor brother, a prayer uttered for the 
mercy of God to thoſe whom ſhe wanted 
power to relieve, a word of inſtruction to 
1gnorance, a {mile of comfort to miſery, of 
more avail than all thoſe accompliſhments 
which confer honour and diſtinction among 
the ſons of Folly.— Let, let it be remem. 
bered, that her wit was never employed to 
ſcoff at goodneſs, nor her reaſon to diſpute 
againſt truth. In this age of wild opinions, 
ſhe was as free from ſcepticiſm as the cloiſ- 
tered virgin. She never wiſhed to ſigna- 
lize herſelf by the fingularity of paradox. 
She had a juſt diffidence of her own reaſon, 
and deſired to practice rather than diſpute. 
Her practice was ſuch as her opinions na- 
turally produced. She. was exact and re- 
gular in her devotions, full of canfidence in 
the divine mercy, ſubmiſſive to the diſpen- 
ſations of Providence, extenſively charita- 
ble in her judgements and opinions, grate- 
ful for every kindneſs that ſhe received, and 
willing to impart aſſiſtance of every kind 
to all whom her little power enabled her 
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to benefit. She paſſed through many 
months languor, weakneſs, and decay, 
without a fingle murmur of impatience, 
and often expreſſed her adoration of that 
mercy which granted her ſo long time 
for recollection and penitence. That ſhe 
had no failings, cannot be ſuppoſed : but 
ſhe has now appeared before the Almighty 
Judge ; and it would ill become beings 
like us, weak and {inful as herſelf, to re- 
member thoſe faults which, we truſt, Eter- 
nal Purity has pardbned. 

Let us therefore preſerve her memory 
for no other end but to imitate her vir- 
tues ; and let us add her example to the 
motives of piety which this ſolemnity was, 
ſecondly, inflituted to enforce. 

It would not indeed be reaſonable to ex- 
pect, did we not know the inattention and 
perverſeneſs of mankind, that any one who 


had followed a funeral, could fail to return 


home without new reſolutions of a holy 
life : for, who can ſee the final period of 
all human ſchemes and undertakings, with. 
out conviction of the vanity of all that 
terminates in the preſent fate ? For, who 
can ſee the wiſe, the brave, the powerful, 


or 
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or the heauteous, carried to the grave, 
without reflection on the emptineſs of all 
thoſe diſtinctions, which ſet us here in op- 
poſition to each other? And who, when he 
ſees the vanity of all terreſtrial advantages, 
can forbear to with tor a more permanent 
and certain happineſs ? Such wiſhes, per- 
haps, often ariſe, and ſuch reſolutions are 
often formed ; but, before the reſolution 
can be exerted} before the wiſh can regu- 
late the conduct, new proſpects open be- 
fore us, new impreſſions are received; the 
temptations of the world ſolicit, the paſſi- 
ons of the heart are put into commotion; 
we plunge again into the tumult, engage 
again in the conteſt, and forget, that what 
we gain cannot be kept, and that the life, 
for which we are thus buſy to provide, 
muſt be quickly at an end. 

But, let us not be thus ſhamefully delud- 
ed ! Let us not thus idly periſh in our 
folly, by neglecting the Joudeſt call of Pro- 
vidence ; nor, when we have followed our 
friends, and our enemies, to the tomb, ſuf- 
fer ourſelves to be ſurpriſed by the dread- 
ful fummons, and die, at laſt, amazed, and 
unprepared ! Let every one whoſe eye 
glances on this bier, examine what would 

have 
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have been his condition, if the ſame hour 
had called him to judgement, and remem- 
ber, that, though he is now ſpared, he may 
perhaps, be to-morrow among ſeparate 
ſpirits. The preſent moment is in our 
power ; let us, therefore, from the preſent 
moment, begin our repentance ! Let us 
not, any longer, harden our hearts, but 
hear, this day, the voice of our Saviour and 
our God, and begin to do, with all our 
powers, whatever we ſhall wiſh to have 
done, when the grave ſhall open before 
us ! Let thoſe, who came hither weeping 
and lamenting, reflect, that th-y have not 
time for uſeleſs ſorrow ; that their own 
ſal vation is to be ſecured, and thatthe day 
is far ſpent, and the night comech, when 
no man can work; that cars are of no 
value to the dead, and that their own dan- 


ger may juſtly claim their whole attenti- 


on ! Let thoſe who entered this place un- 
affected and indifferent, and whoſe only 
purpoſe was to b<'101d this funeral ſpecta- 
cle, conſider, that ſhe, whoum they thus be- 
hold with negligence, and pals by, was 
lately partaker of the ſame nature with 
themſelves ; and that they likewiſe are 
haſtening to their end, and muſt ſoon, by 


others 
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others equally negligent, be buried and 
forgotten ! Let all remember, that the day 
of lite is ſhort, and that the day of grace 
may be much ſhorter ; that this may be 
the laſt warning which Oed will grant ue, 
and that, perhaps, he, who looks on this 
grave unalarmed, may fink unreformed 
into his own ! 

Let it, therefore, be our care, when we 
retire from this ſolemnity, that we imme- 
diately turn from our wickedneſs, and do 
that which is lawful and right; that, 
whenever diſeaſe, or violence, ſhall diſ- 
folve our bodies, our ſouls may be ſaved 
alive, and received into everlaſting habi- 
tations ; where, with Angels and Archan- 
gels, and all the glorious Hoſt of Heaven, 
they ſhall ting glory to God on high, and 
the Lamb, for ever and ever. 


